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This  Chicago  Trihune  co-operative 

/ 

advertising  plan  keeps  your 
product  out  in  front  with  dealers 


You  SELL  MORE  thru  dealers  who  have  a  strong 
incentive  to  give  your  product  special  atten¬ 
tion.  You  give  them  this  incentive  when  they  see 
that  the  advertising  you  do  has  extra  effective¬ 
ness  in  bringing  customers  to  them  in  the  steady 
volume  they  need  and  want. 

These  are  advantages  enjoyed  by  manufac¬ 
turers  who  build  their  promotion  around  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  low-cost  selective  area  co¬ 
operative  advertising  plan. 

This  plan  gives  your  outlets  in  the  important 
Chicago  market  hard-hitting,  retail-store  type 
copy  over  their  own  signatures  in  Chicago’s  lead¬ 
ing  medium.  The  advertising  is  addressed  directly 
to  each  dealer’s  best  and  nearest  prospects.  Yet 
the  entire  program  is  agency-placed  and  factory- 
controlled,  from  start  to  finish. 


Retailers  prefer  this  kind  of  advertising.  It  fits 
their  day  to  day  selling  problems.  It  produces  re¬ 
sponse  where  they  appreciate  it  most — right  in 
their  own  stores.  Yet  the  cost  to  the  dealer  can 
be  as  low  as  one  p>ercent  of  card  rates. 

This  plan  produces  so  well  for  dealers,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  distributors  that  more  t*'.in 
$550,000.00  worth  of  advertising  already  has 
been  placed  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  under  this 
special  arrangement. 

The  plan  is  so  flexible  that  it  can  be  used  in  full 
pages  or  smaller  space  units.  For  information  to 
help  you  put  it  to  work  for  you,  write  or  phone 
your  nearest  Chicago  Tribune  representative, 
listed  below.  He  can  suggest  ways  by  which  you 
can  take  maximum  advantage  of  this  plan  in  the 
rich  Chicago  market. 
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\A^  appreciate  the  letter  received  from  District  Attorney  Frank 
^  *S.  Hogan  thanking  the  Journal-American  for  turning  over  to 
him  the  key  witness  and  important  evidence  in  the  New  York 
divorce  mill  racket. 

This  has  always  been  a  crusading  newspaper.  That  was  the 
intention  of  William  Randolph  Hearst  when  he  established  the 
Journal-American  more  than  50  years  ago. 

In  all  fields  of  community  service  the  Journal-American  record  is 
a  long  and  distinguished  one.  The  divorce  mill  expose  is  but 
another  example  of  keen  devotion  to  the  public  interest  ...  a 
devotion  reciprocated  in  kind  by  the  public  who  have  mode  the 
Journal-American  New  York's  most  widely  read  evening  paper. 
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Record  Crowd  of  Shoppers  Jams  Washington  Streets 


That  was  the  headline  over  The  Washington  Post's 
story  of  the  crowds  thronging  downtown  Wasliing* 
ton.  D.  C.,  on  the  first  Saturday  after  Thanksgiving. 
"Customers  waiting  at  the  doors”,  “facilities  taxed  to 
rapacity”,  “exceptional — like  one  of  the  real,  old- 
time  day-after-Thanksgiving  shopping  days”,  were 
some  department  store  executives’  comments.  The 
police  inspector  in  charge  of  the  traffic  division  said 
it  was  “busier  downtown”  than  in  any  day  in  his  long 
experience.  Tlie  cop  directing  traffic  at  one  busy 
corner  said  “it  was  never  like  this”. 

Business  had  after  the  election?  Not  in  Washington! 

Sales  down?  Not  in  Washington! 

Customers  watching  their  pennies,  retailers  down¬ 
cast,  business  men  cautious?  Not  in  Washington! 

With  election  uncertainties  over,  Washington  went 
hack  to  normal  in  a  hurry.  And  hack  to  normal  in 
the  nation’s  capital  means  back  to  being  America’s 
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best  market — the  city  that  has  the  most  in  per  family 
income,  spends  the  most  in  per  capital  sales,  and 
shows  up  consistently  as  the  most  depression-proof, 
slump-resistant,  gains-consolidating  market  in  the 
nation. 

Of  course,  even  W  ashington  isn't  Utopia.  Not  all 
Washingtonians  help  contribute  to  this  city’s  excel¬ 
lence  as  a  market.  Some  less  fortunate  families  tend 
to  hold  the  rest  of  the  city  back.  But  you  can  be  sure 
of  reaching  the  families  who  pull  Washington’s  value 
UP,  by  scheduling  your  advertising  in  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post. 


|jPa$ilflngt0]f 

Represented  hy  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott — George  D. 
Close,  Inc.  (Pacific  Coast) — Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers 


STEEL- 

the  lowest  priced  metal 


At  four  cents  a  pound  — the  average  price  today  at  the  mills 
— steel  remains  the  lowest  priced  of  all  metals. 

To  help  combat  inflation  steel  companies  have  consistently 
followed  a  policy  of  price  moderation. 

Steel  prices  did  not  rise  during  the  war.  The  moderate  in¬ 
creases  since  the  war  have  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  ris¬ 
ing  costs. 

Steelmaking  costs  have  risen  sharply.  The  costs  of  scrap, 
coal,  wages  and  freight,  all  of  which  directly  influence  the 
cost  of  making  steel,  have  gone  up  rapidly. 

Maintenance  and  repair  costs  of  steel  companies  are  at  an 
all-time  high.  The  costs  of  replacing  and  improving  equipment 
have  in  many  cases  doubled  and  tripled. 

Steel  remains  low  priced  at  four  cents  a  pound. 


American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 

350  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK 
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Oo  America’s  the  richest  country 
in  ihc  world.  So  what? 

'"So  Americans  produce  more  than 
any  people  on  earth.  Okay — but 
what's  in  it  for  me?” 

At  all  times,  in  all  ages,  nations 
have  had  to  answer  that  question — 
or  go  out  of  business. 

The  average  man — the  worker,  the 
farmer,  the  small  businessman — is 
human  enough  to  ask:  "W  hat  will  it 
do  for  me— for  me  and  my  wife  and 
mv  kids?” 


BUT  THE  BEST  IS  VET— You’re  right 
— things  can  be  even  better ...  ami  must 
be  better.  Right  now,  everyone  admits 
prices  are  too  high.  We  still  have  the  threat 
of  lM>om-and-bust.  Our  system  has  faults, 
yet  it  has  brought  more  Iwnelits  to  more 
people  than  any  other  system  ever  devised. 

Vicfcan  beat  the  boom  and  bust  cycle. 
We  can  have  even  belter  fomi,  belter  eloth- 
ing,  belter  w  ages,  belter  homes,  more  leisure, 
more  educational  and  medical  facilities. 

We  can  have  all  this  IF  we  all  continue 
to  irork  together  and  share  together... IF 
we  continue  to  realize  that  each  Ameri¬ 
can's  personal  standard  of  living  will  rise 
in  proportion  to  how  much  all  Americans 
produce  through  better  machines,  better 
metluxls,  better  teamwork. 

.\nd  that's  about  it.  What’s  in  it  for 
you  de|>ends  on  what's  in  it  for  .America. 


If  AST  TO  HELP?  MAIL  THIS! 
Pi  BLic  Policy  Committke 
The  Advertisivo  Coocil.  Ivc. 

11  \t  est  42nil  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

/  irnnt  to  help 

I  know  that  hijlher  wanes,  lower  prices, 
shorter  hours  anil  larger  earnings  can  all 
result  from  priHliieing  more  giHsI  for 
every  hour  all  of  ns  work. 

Therefore.  I  will  ask  myself  how  I  can 
work  more  effectively  every  hour  I  am 
on  the  joh,  whether  I  am  an  employee, 
an  employer,  a  professional  man  or  a 
farmer. 

I  will  encourane  those  thin/ts  which  help 
us  priMliice  more  anil  ailil  to  everyone’s 
pros|ierity — things  like  greater  use  of  me¬ 
chanical  (tower,  better  machines,  belter 
clistrihiition  anil  better  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

/  will  hrmsl  the  gooil  things  in  our  set-up, 
anil  help  to  get  rill  of  the  hail. 

/  will  try  to  learn  all  I  can  alsuit  why  it 
is  that  .Americans  have  more  of  the  good 
things  of  life. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet,  "The 
.Miracle  of  America”  which  ev|>luins 
clearly  and  sini|>ly,  how  a  still  In-tter 
living  can  he  had  for  all,  if  we  all  work 
together. 


Lei’s  look  at  the  record — 

Here  in  .America  we  have  the  best  answer 

in  the  world  to  that  tpiestion. 

Marhinc  Power:  Since  1910  we  have  in¬ 
creased  our  supply  of  machine  power 
4J^  times. 

Production:  Since  1910  we  have  more  than 
doubled  the  output  each  of  us  produces 
for  every  hottr  we  work. 

Income:  Since  1910  we  have  increasetl  our 
annual  income  from  leas  than  ?2400  per 
household  to  about  54000  (in  dollars  of 
the  same  purchasing  power),  yet 

^ork  Hours:  Since  1910  we  have  cut  18 
hours  from  our  average  work  week- 
equivalent  to  two  present  average  work- 


PUBLIC  POLICY  COMMITTEE 


of  The  Advertising  Council 


EVANS  CLARK,  Executive  DireoU>r,  Twentieth 
Century  Fund 

BORIS  SHISHKIN,  Economist,  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor 

PAUL  O.  HOFFMAN,  Formerly  Pret^itlenl,  Siude- 
baker  Ct»rp. 

Published  in  the  Public  Interest  by: 
BENTON  &  BOWLES,  Inc. 
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The  New  York  Times 


now 


an 


International  Air  Edition 


On  Saturday,  December  11,  The  New  York  Times  started 
publication  of  an  International  Air  Edition  which  is  being 
circulated  in  Emope. 

Prompted  by  the  increasing  demand  for  its  U.  N.  Edition — 
flown  daily  to  Paris  during  the  U.  N.  meetings — The  Times 
is  making  the  International  Air  Edition  available  throughout 
most  of  Europe. 

The  International  Air  Edition  is  printed  in  New  York  and  flown 
daily  by  plane  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent. 

Its  size  varies  from  12  to  14  pages,  and  it  is  made  up  and 
printed  after  the  close  of  the  regular  late  city  edition.  It  contains 
all  important  news  of  the  regular  edition  as  well  as  some  im¬ 
portant  local  stories. 

Initial  distribution  is  being  made  in  Amsterdam,  Basle,  Brussels, 
Copenhagen,  Frankfurt,  Geneva,  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Stock¬ 
holm  and  Vienna. 

The  Times  also  is  continuing  publication  in  Frankfurt  of  its 
Overseas  Weekly  and  has  expanded  its  distribution  to  other 
European  points. 

Publication  of  the  International  Air  Edition  is  a  project  financed 
entirely  by  The  New  York  Times  to  enable  more  readers  to  get 
— quickly,  accurately,  completely  and  free  of  bias — "All  the 
News  That's  Fit  to  Print." 


i}0rk 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT 
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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


POUNDED  IN  1884 


Supreme  Court  Asked  to  Rule 
On  Newspaper  Advertising 


Tulsa  World  Attacks  Finding 
That  Bars  Surplus  for  Radio 

By  Jerry  Walker 


WORLD  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

publisher  of  the  Tulsa  ( Okla. ) 
World,  has  petitioned  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States 
to  settle  several  questions  as  to 
the  ‘reasonable  needs”  of  busi¬ 
ness  within  the  meaning  of  Sec¬ 
tion  102  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

The  nature  of  most  of  the  is¬ 
sues  would  make  the  highest 
court's  rulings  applicable  to 
business  generally  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  reserves.  One  raises  a 
question  of  particular  concern 
to  the  newspaper  business: 

Ij  radio  broadcasting  a  reason¬ 
able  function  or  need  of  a  news¬ 
paper? 

The  lower  courts  in  the  10th 
Circuit  have  held  that  a  news¬ 
paper  cannot,  with  safety  under 
the  tax  laws,  accumulate  earn¬ 
ings  or  use  its  surplus  for  a 
radio  venture. 

'Sword  oi  Damocles' 

In  its  petition  for  review  of 
the  findings,  the  World  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  told  the  Supreme  Court: 
“It  is  the  earmark  in  the  10th 
Circuit  of  an  improper  accumu¬ 
lation  beyond  the  reasonable 
needs  of  the  business  and  one 
that  no  board  of  directors  could 
in  good  faith  authorize. 

“We  submit  that  such  a  ruling 
hangs  like  the  ‘Sword  of  Dam- 
odes'  over  the  whole  industry.” 

The  petition  for  a  writ  of  cer¬ 
tiorari  submitted  by  Morrison 
Shafroth  of  Denver  and  Byron 
V.  Boone  of  Tulsa,  attorneys  for 
the  publishing  firm,  stated  the 
other  questions  on  which  a  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  is  asked 
in  order  to  clarify  the  tax  laws 
throughout  the  nation.  They 
are: 

Whether  within  the  meaning 
gf  Section  102  of  the  Internal 
Recenue  Code  an  accumulation 
of  reserve  by  petitioner  news- 
Wer  /or  the  purchase  of  need- 
ed  ^tiling  presses  and  building 
to  house  the  same  was  unreason- 
Mle  because  immediate  pur- 
fh«e  in  the  years  in  question — 
ond  1943  —  was  prevented 
by  the  war. 

Whether  refusal  by  the  court 
to  permit  under  Section  102  any 
oceumulation  of  surplus  by  a 
’^tujspaper  for  the  purpose  of 
the  exigencies  and  un¬ 
certainties  of  war  was  arbitrary 
“•^nreosonoble. 

•Aether  the  newspaper  busi¬ 


ness  was  of  a  type  so  "slightly 
affected"  by  the  war  that  it  was 
unreasonable  in  1942  and  1943 
to  anticipate  any  future  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  to  accumulate  any 
reserve  to  meet  it. 

Whether  a  determination  of 
business  need,  such  as  fair-mind¬ 
ed  directors  might  make  in  good 
faith,  may  be  held  unreasonable 
and  indicative  or  improper  mo¬ 
tive  under  Section  102,  merely 
because  a  different  conclusion 
would  have  been  reached  by  the 
majority  of  the  court  had  it  been 
sitting  as  the  board. 

Whether  the  earnings  and 
profits  of  petitioner  newspaper 
were  permitted  to  accumulate 
beyond  the  reasonable  needs  of 
its  business  in  the  years  1942 
and  1943. 

Whether  petitioner  newspaper 
was  availed  of  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  imposition  of 
the  surtax  upon  its  shareholders 
through  the  medium  of  permit¬ 
ting  earnings  or  profits  to  accu¬ 
mulate  instead  of  being  divided 
or  distributed  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Section  102  of  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Code. 

Penalty  Taxes  Assessed 

The  case  arose  when  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
assessed  penalty  taxes  in  the 
amount  of  $22,118  for  1942  and 
$19,524  for  1943.  The  District 


Court  sustained  the  tax  and  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  upheld 
that  finding. 

Stock  of  the  World  Publishing 
Co.  is  owned  by  Eugene  Lorton, 
78  years  old.  The  World  is  a 
morning  daily. 

Accumulated  surplus  on  Dec. 
31,  1941,  was  $562,521,  but  pur¬ 
chase  of  equipment,  a  site  for 
a  new  building  and  other  items 
left  net  quick  assets  of  $496,168 
for  the  expansion  program, 
meeting  the  contingencies  and 
shortages  of  war,  and  entering 
the  radio  business.  Net  earn¬ 
ings  after  Federal  taxes  were 
$80,430  in  1942  and  $70,997  in 
1943.  These  amounts  were  held 
by  the  court  to  have  been  ac¬ 
cumulated  beyond  the  reason¬ 
able  needs  of  the  business. 

Company  officials  testified 
there  was  no  design  in  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  to  avoid  the  surtax, 
and  there  was  no  testimony  to 
dispute  them.  There  were  no 
loans  to  the  president  nor  to 
any  stockholder  nor  others,  and 
investments  were  quickly  con¬ 
vertible  to  cash. 

1914  Presses  in  Use 

In  support  of  its  claim  of  an 
accumu.ation  for  new  equip¬ 
ment.  the  company  presented 
evidence  that  its  presses  dated 
from  1914  or  1915  and  operated 
at  about  one-third  the  speed  of 
modern  pre.sses.  Without  faster 
and  better  production,  it  was 
contended,  the  World  couldn’t 
stay  in  business  in  ordinary 
times. 

The  new  building  was  under 
construction  at  the  time  of  the 
trial  in  1947  and  new  presses 


FASHIONS  FINANCE  EDUCATION 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  (second  from  left).  New  York  Times  pub¬ 
lisher,  presents  a  check  for  $11,493  to  Morris  W.  Haft  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Foundation  for  the  Apparel  Industry,  in  the  presence  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  Pope,  fashion  editor  oi  the  Times,  and  Dr.  Mortimer  C.  Ritter, 
director  of  the  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology.  The  donation  repre¬ 
sents  the  proceeds  from  "Fashions  of  the  Times  of  1948." 
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Apple  for  Teacher 

Des  Moines,  la. — When  Iowa 
teachers  recently  gathered  for 
their  annual  convention  here, 
the  Register  and  Tribune  sup¬ 
plied  doily  apples  for  the 
teachers.  More  than  8.800 
Washington  apples  were  dis¬ 
tributed  during  the  three-day 
meeting  at  the  R&T  booth, 
where  an  exhibit  pointed  up 
several  newspaper  features  oi 
special  interest  to  teachers,  in¬ 
cluding  World  Affairs  program 
and  R&T  Spelling  Bee. 

were  on  order. 

In  1942  the  estimated  mini¬ 
mum  cost  of  the  building  and 
presses  and  other  equipment 
( exclusive  of  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  >  as  $500,000.  Under  a 
joint  printing  arrangement,  the 
evening  Tribune  had  agreed  to 
assume  half  of  the  cost  of  the 
presses  only,  but  it  as  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  it  could  meet  its 
commitment  and  the  Circuit 
Court  held  it  was  ‘‘perhaps  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  World  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  advance  the  full  cost  of 
the  presses  and  auxiliary  equip¬ 
ment.”  The  contract  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  was  made  by  the  World 
alone,  with  a  total  base  cost  of 
$.938,089  in  1945. 

“The  escalation  clause,”  the 
petition  stated,  ‘‘has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  this  cost  as  the  inflation 
has  progressed.” 

No  Reason  for  Anxiety 
The  petition  also  recited  the 
fact  that  the  fear  of  war  exigen¬ 
cies,  the  need  for  accumulation 
to  meet  its  uncertainties  and 
the  danger  of  weakening  the 
company's  cash  position  were 
voiced  in  the  minutes  of  the  di¬ 
rectors'  meeting  of  Dec.  21,  1942. 

The  District  Court  held  that 
newspapers  had  no  reason  for 
anxiety,  that  ‘‘it  was  a  type  of 
business  which  the  war  affected 
comparatively  slightly  in  its 
day-to-day  operations.  *  •  *  It 
encountered  some  shortages  such 
as  gasoline,  tires,  automotive 
equipment  and  newsprint,  but 
they  did  not  put  the  newspaper 
business  in  a  financially  precari¬ 
ous  position  or  indicate  any 
financial  uncertainty  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.” 

There  was  no  evidence  to  sup¬ 
port  this  finding,  the  petitioners 
argued. 

■The  Circuit  Court  likewise 
found  that  “the  financial  status 
of  the  Tulsa  Tribune  might  well 
be  expected  to  improve  and  the 
properous  condition  of  taxpayer 
to  continue;  and  further  earn¬ 
ings  could  no  doubt  be  ex¬ 
pected.” 

Urging  consideration  of  the 
appeal,  the  petitoners  told  the 
Supreme  Court: 

{Continued  on  page  54) 


Reid  Foundation 
Fellowships  Go 
To  3  Newsmen 

Three  American  newspaper¬ 
men  have  won  the  first  fellow¬ 
ships  of  $5,000  each  for  a  year’s 
study  abroad  under  the  Ogden 
Reid  Foundation,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Wilbur 
S.  Forrest,  chairman  of  the  fel¬ 
lowship  committee  and  assistant 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

Recipients  are  Jack  Tarver, 
31,  associate  editor,  Atlanta 
( G  a  . )  Constitution:  Leslie 
Moore.  47,  chief  editorial  writer, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Ga¬ 
zette,  and  Alonzo  T.  Dill,  Jr.,  34, 
associate  editor,  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot. 

They  were  chosen  from  among 
hundreds  of  applicants,  Mr.  For¬ 
rest  said. 

“It  is  regrettable  that  the  se¬ 
lections  could  not  be  more 
widely  distributed  geograph¬ 
ically,  but  the  choices  were 
made  wholly  on  individual 
merit,”  he  added. 

Winners  are  expected  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  newspapers  at  the 
end  of  the  fellowship  year,  and 
will  be  asked  to  make  compre¬ 
hensive  reports  to  the  founda¬ 
tion  on  work  completed  and 
resulting  conclusions.  'They  al¬ 
so  are  expected  to  contribute  to 
their  papers  during  the  year. 

Tarver  elected  to  go  to  South 
America,  concentrating  on  Bra¬ 
zil,  Uruguay  and  Argentine. 
After  some  experience  on  week¬ 
lies,  Tarver  joined  the  Macon 
(Ga.)  Evening  News  in  1940  as 
editorial  writer.  He.  became 
editor  in  1942.  and  has  been  as- 
associate  editor  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  since  1943. 

Moore  would  like  to  head  for 
Western  Germany  to  aim  at  a 
case  history  of  the  Marshall 
Plan.  He  has  been  with  the 
Worcester  Gazette  since  1933, 
before  then  was  with  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times  and  the 
New  Haven  ( Conn. )  Register, 
in  most  editorial  capacities. 

Dill  wants  to  study  prospects 
for  West  European  Union  from 
a  base  point  in  France.  He  went 
to  the  Virginian-Pilot  in  1937 
after  serving  with  the  United 
Press  and  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 
and  Observer. 
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62%  SALARY  BONUS  PAID 

Hackensack,  N.  J. — Donald  G.  Borg,  assistant  publisher  oi 
Bergen  Evening  Record,  has  announced  a  bonus  distribution 
for  1343  amounting  to  62°a  of  stated  salaries. 

Under  a  plan  devised  by  Publisher  John  Borg  several  years 
ago.  Record  employes  this  year  have  received  two  dividends 
equal  to  nine  weeks'  salary  each,  plus  a  lOys  bonus  paid 
weekly. 

The  apportionment,  based  on  an  advertising  volume  exceed¬ 
ing  7,000,000  lines  in  1948,  gives  the  “payroll  partners"  a  con¬ 
tractual  20%  bonus  payable  weekly  throughout  1949. 


Giant  Editions 
Show  Return 
T  o  'Hard-Selling' 

A  return  to  “hard  selling”  by 
retail  merchants  is  evidenced  in 
the  re^'ord-breaking  editions  in 
the  Christmas  shopping  season. 

Hailed  as  significant  was  the 
trade  report  this  week  that 
Yuletide  buying  had  turned  up¬ 
ward  from  5  to  10%,  after  indi¬ 
cations  of  a  slump. 

E.  &  P.  correspondents  noted 
the  following  giant-size  editions: 

Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
and  News — Three  12-page  "Yule 
Tidings”  sections,  Dec.  1.  Total 
52  pages. 

Cincinnati  (O. )  Sunday  En¬ 
quirer — 238  pages:  nearly  half  in 
gravure.  Dec.  5.  Largest  in  107 
years. 

Cincinnati  (O. )  Times-Star — 
68  pages  in  regular  edition;  80 
for  Kentucky  side.  Dec.  3.  Larg¬ 
est  in  109  years. 

St.  Louis  (  Mo. )  Post-Dispatch 
— 180  pages,  with  320,000  lines 
of  paid  advertising:  including  24 
pages  of  rotogravure  and  12 
pages  in  roto  color  comics.  Dec. 
5.  All-time  record. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun  —  270 
pages,  including  34-page  Radio 
and  Television  section.  Dec.  5. 

New  York  Times — 362  pages, 
containing  465,456  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising:  48,680  lines  in  Winter 
Vacation  supplement.  Dec.  5. 

Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star — 
100  pages.  Dec.  5.  New  record 
for  a  regular  issue. 

Yakima  (Wash.)  Republic  — 
24-page  Yule  advertising  insert. 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
— Eight  sections  126  pages,  Dec. 
5,  with  7,600  inches  of  display 
and  771^  columns  of  classified. 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Ex¬ 
press — Advance  section  of  Sun¬ 
day  editions.  Started  Oct.  10 
with  16  pages;  reached  32  pages, 
Dec.  12. 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  -  Herald 
and  Sunday  News — Each  had  16- 
page  book  supplements. 

Ottawa  (Can.)  Citizen — A  32- 
page  all-advertising  supplement 
printea  on  green  paper. 

Chicago  Sunday  Tribune — Re¬ 
cord  300,000  lines  of  retail  copy, 
Dec.  12.  More  than  1,100,000 
lines  of  total  advertising  in 
seven  days  ended  Dec.  11. 

Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch — Six  sec¬ 
tions,  116  pages,  Dec.  12.  Local 
advertising  up  40%  over  1947. 

Boston  ( Mass. )  Traveler — 72 
pages,  Dec.  15.  Largest  stand¬ 
ard-size  evening  paper,  regular 
edition,  in  Boston's  history. 

Malden  (Mass.)  Press  (week¬ 
ly) — 106,974  lines  with  four 
pages  in  color,  Dec.  3. 


War  Reporter 
Accreditation 
Form  Modified 

Washington  —  A  streamlined 
form  for  war  correspondents  to 
fill  out  for  accreditation  by  the 
National  Military  Establishment 
awaits  only  the  final  signature 
of  Defense  Secretary  Forrestal 
to  become  official. 

The  new  forms,  mailed  to 
newspapers,  clips  two-thirds  the 
mileage  off  the  unwieldy  old 
form  and  dispenses  with  approx¬ 
imately  that  much  verbiage  as 
irrelevant.  The  old  form  con¬ 
tained  56  questions.  The  re¬ 
vised  form  has  19  questions  on 
a  single  8  by  10-inch  sheet. 

Reasons  for  refusal  of  acccred- 
itation  have  been  lowered  from 
five  to  three.  These  are: 

1.  Criminal  or  moral  miscon¬ 
duct:  2.  Violation  of  Security 
regulations;  and  3,  Membership 
in,  close  relationship,  or  adher¬ 
ence  to  a  subversive  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  two  points  deemed  con¬ 
troversial  by  the  military  de¬ 
partments  in  the  former  regula¬ 
tions  involving  revocation  of 
credentials,  are:  “Violation  of 
journalistic  codes,”  and  “En¬ 
gagement  in  unauthorized  activ¬ 
ities.” 

The  Defense  establishment  ex¬ 
plained  that  few  reporters  or 
newspapermen  would  agree  as 
to  just  what  is  a  “journalistic 
code.”  As  for  the  second  point, 
it  is  covered  in  the  three  causes 
for  revocation  retained  in  the 
new  form. 

Under  the  modification,  only 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
discredit  a  correspondent,  where 
formerly  any  general  command¬ 
ing  a  theater  might  do  so. 

Credentials  are  to  be  issued 
by  the  Military  Establishment 
only  for  those  outside  the  United 
States  assigned  to  areas  under 
armed  service  jurisdiction. 

The  new  regulation,  armed 
force  officials  explained,  holds 
that  unfavorable  criticism  of  the 
armed  services,  boards  and  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Military  Establish¬ 
ment,  or  any  of  its  units  or  in¬ 
dividuals,  singly  or  collectively, 
will  not  be  a  basis  for  disaccred- 
itation. 

Cards  issued  correspondents 
under  the  new  regulation  will 
be  for  identification  purposes, 
indicating  that  the  card  bearer 
has  been  approved  as  to  loyalty. 
This,  however,  does  not  consti¬ 
tute  credentials  for  entering 
areas  outside  the  United  States 
under  military  jurisdiction. 
These  must  be  obtained  sepa¬ 
rately. 


AP  Director 
Nominations 
Are  Listed 

The  nominating  committee  o( 
the  Associated  Press  met  ii 
New  York  City,  Dec.  13,  to  make 
nominations  for  directors  to  bt 
voted  on  at  the  annual  meetiw 
on  April  25,  1949.  ^ 

Ail  directors  with  terms  ex¬ 
piring  next  April  were  renomi¬ 
nated,  these  being  J.  R.  Know- 
land,  Oakland,  (Calif.)  Tri¬ 
bune;  Paul  Bellamy,  Clerelasi 
( O. )  Plain  Dealer;  E.  K.  Gay¬ 
lord,  Oklahoma  City  OfclaJio- 
man;  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger 
.New  York  Times:  James  E 
Chappell,  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Age-Herald;  O.  S.  Warden 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune. 

Additional  nominations  were 
E.  M.  Dealey,  Dallas  (Texaj) 
Morning  News;  Eugene  C.  Pul¬ 
liam.  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Sit. 
W.  H.  Cowles,  Spokane  (Wait 
Spokesman  -  Review;  Benjamii 
M.  McKelway,  Woshinjtai 
(D.  C. )  Star;  Paul  Miller,  80- 
chester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  i 
Chronicle;  Richard  M.  Seaton 
Coffeyville  ( Kans. )  Journal. 

■The  choice  for  the  director 
from  a  city  of  less  than  50, (MC 
population  is  to  be  made  be 
tween  the  incumbent.  Mr.  War 
den  of  Great  Falls,  and  Mr 
Seaton  of  Coffeyville. 

Members  of  the  nominating 
committee  present  were:  Harold 
A.  Fitzgerald,  Pontiac  (Mich.) 
Daily  Press;  E.  J.  Lynett,  Jr, 
Scranton  (  Pa. )  Times;  William 
H.  Johnson,  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Cjb 
izen;  Ralph  Nicholson,  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Item;  Fred  W.  Brin- 
kerhoff.  Pittsburg  (Kan.)  Head¬ 
light;  D.  Tennant  Bryan,  Rick- 
mond  (Va. )  Neu’s-Leadcr.  Frank 
S.  Baker  of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.' 
Tribune,  was  absent  and  the  re¬ 
maining  member,  Frank  L 
Rogers  of  the  Gloversville  (N 
Y. )  Leader  -  Republican,  died 
since  the  committee  was  named. 


Blanchard  Heads 
APME  Study  Group 

L.  R.  BLANCHARD,  general 
executive  editor  of  the  (Jan- 
nett  Newspapers,  Rochester,  N 
Y.,  has  been  named  genw 
chairman  of  the  continuini 
study  committees  of  the  ^ 
dated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association,  Inc.  He  was  named 
at  a  meeting  of  the  APME  o 
ecutive  committee.  He  succeeds 
Lee  Hills,  Miami  Herald. 

Norman  Isaacs.  St.  Louis  Star 
Times,  was  named  vicechairmir 
of  the  study  groups. 

The  executive  committee  ^ 
cussed  association  plans  w 
1049  and  tentative  plans  for  W 
Fort  Worth  meeting  next  fan. 
but  no  date  was  set.  Va^ 
committees  were  named  an(l  > 
new  one  on  state  wire 
Those  present  at  the  meenW 
in  addition  to  Mr.  Blanc^ 
and  Mr.  Hills  were:  WilhaB 
Steven,  Minneapolis  (Mm 
Tribune,  APME  president;  Her 
bert  Corn,  Washington  (D.  U 
Star,  treasurer:  R.  H. 

New  York  Times;  W.  C.  Sw 
fer,  Roanoke  (Va.)  World-^ 
aid;  and  Stanley  Barnett,  Clew 
land  (O.)  Plain  Dealer. 
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Frazer  Declares  Need 
For  Local  Auto  Shows 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

rmrAGO  —  Joseph  W.  Frazer,  cerning  his  evaluation  of  news- 

nrpsident  of  Kaiser  -  Frazer  paper  advertising:  . 

-irn  savs  it’s  time  for  the  auto-  '  Newspaper  advertising  is  like 
industry  to  get  into  its  your  wile,  you  can  t  get  along 
clXes"  to  meet  the  with  it,  or  without  it.  It  costs 
mXt  in  ’49.  '  too  much.  But  it  is  true  that 

rrazer  who  joined  forces  with  when  you  want  to  seK  some- 
j  Kaiser,  West  Coast  thing,  you've  got  to  advertise  m 
■  ’  the  newspapers.” 

Favors  More  Tests 
Frazer  believes  newspapers 
J?-  F  3  could  help  themselves  by  help- 
“  ing  their  advertisers  learn  to 
use  the  medium  more  effective¬ 
ly.  He  favors  more  cooperation 
with  advertisers  and  their  agen¬ 
cies  as  to  concrete  suggestions 
on  how  ads  can  be  more  produc¬ 
tive,  such  as  tests  which  would 
aid  the  advertiser  in  better 
knowing  how  to  spend  his  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars  in  newspapers. 
Such  tests  would  help,  he  said, 
because  newspapers  are  an  ex¬ 
shipbuilder,  is  proud  of  the  rec-  pensive  medium  to  use  on  a 
ord  Kaiser-Frazer  has  estab-  large  scale. 

"So  much  money  Is  spent  in 
newspaper  advertising  by  so 
many  different  kinds  of  busi¬ 
ness,  both  retail  and  national, 
that  newspapers  should  be  able 
to  work  out  more  test  programs 
which  would  be  a  guide  on  how 
to  use  newspapers  more  intelli¬ 
gently,”  said  Frazer.  “For  in¬ 
stance,  automobile  advertisers 
would  like  to  know  how  to  at¬ 
tract  more  women  readers.” 

Mr.  Frazer,  who  took  time  out 
from  a  planning  conference  with 
his  agency,  Morris  F.  Swaney, 
Inc.,  had  Mr.  Swaney  give  E  &  P 
a  quick  over-all  picture  of  how 
Kaiser-Frazer  advertising  has 
kept  pace  with  phenomenal  pro¬ 
duction  and  sales  records  of  the 
automotive  firm. 

Looking  for  New  Ideas 
Both  men  emphasized  that 
Frazer  has  instructed  his  ad-  Kaiser-Frazer  are  always  look- 
vertising  agency  to  send  notices  ing  for  new  ideas  on  how  to 
to  aU  Kaiser-Frazer  dealers,  sug-  use  newspapers.  They  have  gone 
gesting  local  K-F  shows  in  Jan-  in  for  the  news-type  ad  quite 

heavily,  they  explained,  because 
“Automobile  shows  get  people  they  had  a  new  firm  and  new 
auto-minded,”  he  asserted.  “We  names  to  put  before  the  public, 
need  more  ‘young  bloods’  in  the  “From  the  beginning,  we  have 
auto  i^ustry.  This  industry  tried  to  keep  the  public  in- 
was  built  in  the  past  on  beating  formed  on  the  problems,  plans, 
the  drums.  Today,  the  public  progress  and  products  of  the 

Kaiser-Frazer  organization,”  said 
Swaney.  “Newspapers  have 
been  an  ideal  medium  for  this 
type  of  informative,  newsy  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

“We  have  also  used  magazines 


iished  in  becoming  the  world’s 
iourth  largest  producer  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  in  three  years. 

Ready  for  Auto  Shows 
Joe  Frazer,  who  has  relied  on 
newspapers  up  to  50 'o  of  the 
arm's  advertising  budget,  sug¬ 
gests  newspapers  should  pro¬ 
mote  auto  shows  in  every  city 
early  next  year. 

'The  industry  is  ready  for  it,” 
he  told  E  &  P  here  this  week. 
Newspapers  can  again  take  the 
lead  in  restoring  the  automobile 
show  to  its  rightful  place.  Even 
though  the  AAA  ( American  Au¬ 
tomobile  Association)  has  not 
authorized  national  auto  shows, 
newspapers,  working  through 
local  dealers,  can  stage  local 
shows  which  will  have  tremen¬ 
dous  interest  among  American 
motorists.” 


doesn’t  know  what  cars  are  on 
the  market  with  new  models.” 
Plenty  of  'Sell'  Ahead 
Having  introduced  the  1949 
Miser-Frazer  models  early  this 


fal  io  nave  aiso  usea  magazines 

0  a  “Kpnr  •  h  I  H  forward  3^^  ^adio,”  interjected  Mr.  Fra- 
10  a  big  year,  but  he  doesn  t  ..o,.;  t  know  of  anv- 

thmk  sales  will  come  without  fu- ’  j 

plenty  of  o  thing  that  is  good  m  magazines 

of  advertising  and  a  lot  j^at  can't  be  done  in  newspa- 


♦r,  ciTT  T  ♦K-  pers,  including  color  ads.  We 
10  aiLijij  tnis  jjjgk  upon  newspapers  as  the 


sell. 

"We  intend  ,,.,0  ,  , 

year”ho/ioni.„.,Jj  :  •  look  upon  newspapers  as  the 

gram.  We  try  to  make  our  ads  ^  ® 

newsy.  Such  advertising  tells  Two  Cars,  One  Ad 

something.”  Incidentally,  Kaiser  -  Frazer 

with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  were  the  first  automobile  manu- 
Frazer  gave  his  jaunty  factures  to  combine  two  makes 
Whiteman  mustache  a  twist  of  cars  in  one  ad,  something  that 
“W  answered  our  query  con-  Frazer  had  never  been  able  to 
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get  Chrysler  executives  to  do 
when  he  was  with  that  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Typical  of  the  Kaiser-Frazer 
dynamic  drive  was  the  full-page 
smash  in  May.  1947,  announcing: 
'47.823  Proud  Owners  of  Kaiser 
and  Frazer  Cars!”  The  ad  an¬ 
nounced  that  “Willow  Run  has 
bui,t  more  than  50,000  —  11,232 
cars  shipped  during  May  —  now 
producing  more  than  12,000  per 
month.”  The  ad  carried  the 
following  footnote: 

“This  story  of  the  first  year’s 
production  at  Willow  Run  re¬ 
futes  those  who,  in  the  midst  of 
postwar  confusion,  said,  Tt  can’t 
be  done.’  ” 

Frazer  also  pointed  out  that 
newspapers  have  been  used  most 
effectively  in  featuring  “Amer¬ 
ica's  newest  fine  car  —  Frazer 
Manhattan,”  highest  priced  car 
produced  by  Kaiser  -  Frazer. 
Magazine  ads  have  mentioned 
the  Manhattan,  but  newspapers 
have  been  the  major  selling  me¬ 
dium.  he  explained,  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  closing  sentence 
of  the  announcement  ad:  “And 
the  Frazer  Manhattan  is  quite 
expensive!” 

Appeal  to  Women 

Appealing  to  women,  the  Fra¬ 
zer  Manhattan  for  1949  devel¬ 
oped  a  special  message  to  at¬ 
tract  milady.  The  November  ad 
in  newspapers  featured  a  tes¬ 
timonial  from  Schiaparelli, 
women's  fashion  designer,  who 
complimented  the  Frazer  Man¬ 
hattan:  “In  1949  .  .  more  than 
ever  ...  a  reflection  of  the  fu¬ 
ture!”  The  ad  also  showed  a 
fashion  model  in  a  dramatic  out¬ 
door  costume  from  Paris. 

Currently,  Kaiser-Frazer  has 
run  a  one-time  ad  in  more  than 
1,200  dailies  during  the  past  10 
days,  aimed  at  breaking  the 
backlog  of  used  cars  on  dealer 
lots  and  stepping  up  store  traffic 
on  new  cars.  'The  ad  was  first 
tested  in  Joliet,  Ill.,  where  the 
distributor  sold  10  used  cars  and 
seven  new  ones  in  a  week,  while 
nine  other  dealers  in  the  Joliet 
territory  sold  25  used  cars  and 
nine  new  ones. 

Use  1.200  Dailies 

Success  of  the  Joliet  test 
caused  K-F  to  go  into  1,300 
dailies  with  full  pages,  1,200  and 
1,000  line  ads,  featuring  a  cou¬ 
pon  worth  $50  on  purchase  of 
“any  used  car  bought  before 
midnight,  Saturday,  December 
18,  from  any  dealer  listed  be¬ 
low.  No  trade-in  needed.” 

Pat  Fahey,  Joliet  distributor, 
told  E  &P  that  the  one-time, 
factory-paid  ad,  listing  all  45 
dealers  in  the  Joliet  area, 
brought  a  lot  of  people  into  the 
showrooms.  “We  sold  more  cars 
(used  and  new)  in  10  days  tharr 
we  did  during  the  entire  month 
of  November,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Swaney  paid  tribute  to 
cooperation  obtained  from  the 
1,200  newspapers  in  getting  the 
latest  Kaiser-Frazer  ad.  with 
dealer  listings,  into  print  on 
short  notice. 

The  Swaney  agency  directs 
the  K-F  advertising  with  all  the 
zest  and  imagination  needed  to 
keep  such  ads  out  in  front  in 
telling  of  the  103  new  reasons 
why  motorists  should  drive  the 
1949  Kaiser  and  Frazer.  Be¬ 
hind  the  wheel  at  the  agency  is 
hard-hitting  “Morrie”  Swaney. 


Appealing  to  women,  1949  Frazer 
Manhattan  newspaper  ad  lends 
oil  with  testimonial  from  Schiap¬ 
arelli. 

Swaney  is  a  former  newspa¬ 
perman.  He  was  director  of  the 
merchandising  and  marketing 
division  of  Hearst  Newspapers 
for  15  years.  Then  for  six  years 
he  was  a  principal  with  U.  S. 
Advertising  Corporation,  Chi¬ 
cago  agency.  He  “re-discovered” 
George  Rector  in  the  club  car 
of  the  20th  Century  and  came 
up  with  the  first  series  of 
George  Rector  newspaper  ads 
for  Wilson  &  Co.,  Chicago 
packers. 

He  also  met  Frazer  and  the 
two  coined  the  word  “Jeep” 
for  Willys  -  Overland.  Swaney 
helped  to  organize  a  new  agency, 
called  'Trade  Development  Cor¬ 
poration  in  1945,  which  later  be¬ 
came  Swaney,  Drake  &  Bement. 
The  latter  two  left  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  agency  was  incor¬ 
porated  as  Morris  F.  Swaney, 
Inc.,  last  May. 

■ 

Liquor  Men  Warned 
Of  New  Attack  on  Ads 

The  liquor  industry  must  pre¬ 
pare  to  meet  a  new  attack  by 
"Dry”  forces  after  Congress  con¬ 
venes  in  1949,  Adm.  F.  E.  M. 
Whiting,  president  of  Licensed 
Beverage  Industries,  Inc., 
warned  this  week. 

In  a  talk  before  the  'Veteran 
and  Affiliated  Package  Stores 
Association  in  New  York,  he 
forecast  renewed  pressure  for 
restrictive  legislation  against 
liquor  advertising  and  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  block  any  moves  for 
liquor  tax  reduction. 


Baillie  Visits  S.  A. 

Hugh  Baillie,  United  Press 
president,  is  making  a  flying 
trip  of  inspection  of  U.P,  bu¬ 
reaus  in  South  America,  Mrs. 
Baillie  is  accompanying  him. 
The  itinerary  includes  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Montevideo,  Buenos 
Aires.  Santiago  and  Lima.  In 
Santiago  he  was  the  guest  of 
Chile's  president,  Gabriel  Gon¬ 
zales  Videla,  at  high  tea  in 
the  presidential  residence. 
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and  Assistants 
Union  of  North 
America  need 
anticipate  no 
major  policy 
changes  under 
the  presidency 
of  James  Her¬ 
bert  de  la  Rosa, 
63.  of  San  Mateo, 
Calif.,  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  George  L. 
Berry,  president 
for  41  years  un¬ 
til  his  death  on 
Dec.  4. 


San  Francisco. 

In  his  report  to  the  Press¬ 
men’s  quadrennial  convention  at 
Pressmen’s  Home  last  Septem¬ 
ber.  de  la  Rosa  reported  that  he 
’’had  covered  every  assignment 
by  President  Berry  dealing 
with  organization  work,  negoti¬ 
ations  and  settling  of  disputes.” 


James  H.  de  la  Rosa 


JlerU  Je  L  ^osa:  Given 

S ^ By  Newspapers 
Berrys  Successor  For  Seminars 

Holds  to  Peace  Policy 

V  S’  nounced  this  week  that  cootr. 

By  Margaret  Ragsdale  V  '  -  buttons  amounting  to  $39% 

have  been  received  from  nevr 

PRESSMEN’S  HOME.  Tenn.  —  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Cover-  ‘^e  American  Pre, 

The  75,000  members  of  the  nors  of  the  International  Allied  ^  current  year. 

International  Printing  Pressmen  Printing  Trade  Association  in  AcKerman  told  membej 

and  Assistants  San  Francisco.  Advisory  Board  of  tb 

"  '  -  --  ■  T  >.■  -X  .1  n  „  „  Institute  at  a  meeting  Dec  11 

In  his  report  to  the  Press-  sought  contributions  of 

men  s  quadrennial  convention  at  $25,000  during  the  year  aK 

Pressmens  Home  last  Septem-  g^g^^jy  pjg^gg^ 

reported  that  he  \  were  more  than  he  a^ked 

‘had  covered  every  assignrnent  /m.  \  He  dec.ared  the  succe™ of tb 

i  President  Berry  dealing  u  .  ,  «  Institute  in  its  efforts  to  cob- 

with  organization  work,  nepti-  James  H.  de  la  Rosa  tribute  to  the  improvemenU. 

ations  and  settlmg  of  disputes.  ,  .  American  newspapers  had  woe 

In  his  express^  determination  plant  west  of  Chicago,  has  been  firm  support  from  the  orea 
to  carry  out  Berrys  policies  organized  and  our  union  recog-  dence  of  this  could  be  seen  L 
in  toto  de  la  Rosa  faces  at  least  nized  and  the  Allied  Printing  said,  not  only  in  financiS  c» 
for  41  vears  nn-  two  major  issues:  Continuance  Trades  Council  emblem  is  now  tributions  but  in  the  enthuC 

:P,  i7-  ^  .1  Berry’s  vigorous  opposition  in  use,  is  proof  positive  of  the  shown  bv  distinguished  S 

Dec*'*4.  Googe  to  the  ’Taft-Hartley  Law  and  im-  character  of  h^  representation.”  in  assisting  the  Institute 

r  a  a.  ^  pl6m6nt3tion  of  Berry  s  pledge  George  N.  Dsle,  chsirnisn  of  inc  sdvice  on  its  oro&ranu  aiwt 

George  L  Googe,  Atlanta  for  to  the  union  at  the  recent  quad-  the  ANPA  Special  Standing  by^appearing  as  d^cufsio^l^ 
12  years  Southern  representative  rennial  “to  do  all  in  his  power  Committee,  sent  the  following  ers  at  itf  seminars  ^ 

and  director  of  organization  for  to  obtain  its  repeal.”  telegram  to  the  IPP  and  AU:  Plans  for  the  year  1949-ijm 

the  AFL.  steps  to  the  vicepresi-  Like  his  predecessor,  de  la  “On  behalf  of  myself  and  as-  weVe  present^  to  the  Ad2 
dency  representing  the  commer-  Rosa  will  place  emphasis  on  ar-  sociates  of  the  Special  Standing  B^rd  b^Floj^  TaX  S 

cial  field,  the  iwst  formerly  held  bitration  rather  than  strikes  to  Committee  deepest  sympathy  is  of  the  Institute  Part  of  the  dit 

^  settle  disputes.  extended  to  the  International  XsX  Xt  follow^  conc^ 

K  ^2"'®  **  *  addition  to  serving  as  officers  and  all  members  of  the  specific  requests  made  by  varioui 

School  found^  by  Berry,  first  Berry’s  proxy  on  occasion,  de  la  International  Printing  Pressmen  newspapers  to  new 
held  office  in  the  Savannah  local  Rosa  has  been  his  assistant  in  and  Assistants’  Union  of  North  semfnars  It  de^elS 
of  the  union  in  1924.  mediating  labor-capital  disputes.  America  on  the  passing  of  Presi-  |n^nte?lst  in  a  seSr  S 

The  two  new  officers  were  a  field  in  which  his  training  has  dent  Berry.  He  has  left  a  fine  lisherrof  iTrge 

rSoSherlDlc^'lo"  AUe^ta  oP^ achievement  for  the  oS"L  re;t'^ls^au"ffis"a: 

Mr "  ^  “Mediation  work  just  natural-  encouragement  of  his  many  in  several  others. 

Itosa-  wnfiam  H  ^McHnvh  ^  '^ith  the  position.”  he  friends  all  over  America.”  Between  January  and  Junt 

^If^merTs  Se  for  40  v^frs  explained.  ^  .  1949.  the  Institute  will  conduct 

sec^Urv-tr^^^er-  Mr  ronvp^  Graying,  of  stocky  build,  de  la  Pressmen  s  Maiming  seminars  for  publishers  and  edi- 

C.  V.  Ernest  Baltimore  vice-  ^  describ^  as  Demands  Cause  ‘Crisis'  '''***’  **?“ 

president  representing  the  news-  PurPO^eful.  He  says  little.  Demands  by  pressmen  for  an  30,000  circulation,  for  managim 
paper  field;  Fred  Maxted,  Ham-  *count*^**  RieM  ‘"crease  in  manning  crews  high- 

ilton,  Ont.,  Canadian  vicepresi-  fn  9  1‘ghted  a  “crisis”  situation  fac-  ® 

dent;  Walter  Turner,  Los  An-  Detroit  newspapers  as  E&P 

geles.  vicepresident  representing  went  to  press  Dec.  16.  Three 

the  specialty  field;  and  A.  J.  other  mechanical  unions  had  have  been 

De  Abrade  Boston  viceorcsi-  responsibility,  snubbed  a  oav  offer  selected.  The  other  semiMn, 

dent  representing  the  press  as-  ^"®  *^®®*  interests  of  his  Management  offered  arbitra-  limitation  on  the  sized 

sistants.  tion  to  the  pressmen,  while  H?®'’® ‘■®P''®®®".‘®^’ 

_  .  „  .  As  president,  de  la  Rosa  re-  maintaining  that  the  nrono.sed  follows:  managing  editors,  FA 

Wile  and  Son*  m  Union  ceives  $20,000  a  year,  double  his  mlnnfne  tible  woufd  ^inc^MM  ^4;  city  editors,  April  11: 

After  a  quick  dripjp^is  Cali-  salary  as  a  vicepresident.  time-and-one-half  oav  sharolv  women’s  page  editors,  June  6. 

fornia  home,  de  la  Ro^he  is  De  la  Rosa  remarked  he  had  M^®  °"®  P®y  ^piy  reported  several  re 

called  “Del”  by  his  intimates —  taken  a  special  interest  in  or-  gtraight-time  manpower  *  quests  had  been  received  to  bok 

wITT  return  with  Mrs.  de  la  Rosa  ganizing  California  commercial  An  arbitration  board  ’in  New  seminars  for  groups  of  publ^ 
to  Pressmens  Home  some  time  plants.  York  has  recently  ruled  in  fa-  ®'’®  editors  from  foreip 

in  January.  In  his  quadrennial  report,  he  vor  of  Hempstead  ( N  Y)  News-  countries  and  that  in  two  ii- 

De  la  Rosa  was  born  in  San  said.  ‘We  were  successful  in  against  a  union-nronosed  stances  sufficient  financial  su? 

Francisco.  Sept  25.  1885,  of  an  negotiating  a  m^ter  contract  increase  in  manning  £nd  also  P®*’*  had  been  offered  to  cow 
old  Spanish  native  son  family,  for  Pacific  Coast  ink  and  roller  against  demands  for  a  scale  costs.  The  board  approved  b* 
At  14  he  was  apprenticed  in  a  workers.  In  the  past  there  was  equal  to  that  of  New  York  City  fwo  seminars,  subject  to  negotif 
commercial  shop  where  his  always  a  lower  differential  in  increase  of  $8  a  week  was  now  under  way,  and  «• 

father  had  been  a  compositor,  wages  in  Los  Angeles  and  awarded  making  the  local  scale  Pressed  willingness  to  cons* 
Then  he  became  a  journeyman  Seattle  than  in  San  Francisco  «7g  "York’s  is  $84  50  occasional  project  of  t» 

printing  pressman,  the  classifi-  and  Oakland  but  now  the  same  ,  ’  kind  in  future  years, 

cation  he  still  holds.  %cale  of  wages  and  conditions  r\  /‘v  e*  "i-  Board  members  at  the  meA 

“It  goes  right  down  the  line,”  exist  in  all  Coast  cities.”  ^*nK6  V  O16  ing  were  Sevellon  Brown,  pur 

he  said.  “My  two  sons  are  De  la  Rosa  and  Berry  were  Washington  —  Permission  to  lisher  of  the  Providence  (R.II 
printing  pressmen  in  the  com-  credited  with  settlement  of  the  take  a  strike  vote  against  Dis-  Journal-Bulletin,  chairman;Joto 
mercial  field.”  1946  Pacific  Press  strike  follow-  trict  of  Columbia  newspapers  H.  Carter,  editor  of  the  Landt, 

He  joined  the  union’s  Local  24  ing  a  conference  at  Pressmen’s  has  been  given  to  Columbia  ter  (Pa.)  New  Era;  W.  S. 

in  1901  and  in  the  succeeding  Home.  Council,  ITU,  by  national  head-  more,  editor  of  Detroit  (Micklj 

35  years  “held  just  about  every  His  report  of  negotiations  quarters  at  Indianapolis.  The  News;  Alexander  F.  Jone^  «'J 

office.”  He  was  elected  presi-  brought  this  comment  from  the  subject  will  be  discussed  at  a  sistant  to  the  publisher,  wuyjj 

dent  four  times,  was  secretary  committee  on  officers:  membership  meeting  Dec.  19.  ington  (D.  C. )  Post;  A.  H.  KuaJ 


Rosa;  Wnfiam  H.  ^  comes  with  the  position.”  he  friends  all  over  America. 

sM^tary-treaXer-^Mr^**Googe^  of  stocky  build,  de  la  Pressmen's  Manning 

C.  V.  Ernest.  Baltimore,  vice-  Demands  Cause  ‘Crisis' 


sistants.  “ 

Wile  and  Sons  in  Union  ce 

After  a  quick  4rip  ^is  Cali-  sai 
fornia  home,  de  la  Rosa — he  is 


dent  four  times,  was  secretary  committee  on  officers:  membership  meeting  Dec.  19.  ington  (D.  C. )  Post;  A.  H.  Kir* 

for  12  years,  and  held  the  posts  “While  vicepresident,  de  la  ■  hofer,  managing  editor,  Bujfy 

of  business  representative  and  Rosa  was  engaged  in  many  deli-  t)  n  *  J  (N.  "Y.  )  Evening  Newt;  B.  V 

chairman  of  the  executive  board,  cate  and  important  situations,  rarsons  CilGCtOa  McKelway,  editor.  Washing"^ 

He  speaks  with  pride  of  the  Your  committee  thinks  the  Pa-  Paris — Geoffrey  Parsons,  Jr.,  Evening  Star;  Drew  Patte^ 

fact  that  his  wife  was  assistant  cific  Press.  Inc.  of  Los  Angeles,  editor  of  the  European  Edition  editor-in-chief,  Toledo 

secretary  for  VI  years  and  still  was  an  outstanding  achievement  of  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Blade;  Louis  Seltzer,  eoii*' 

holds  a  card  in  Local  24.  of  his  activities.  has  been  elected  president  of  Cleveland  (O. )  Press,  pd 

Working  closely  with  Berry,  “The  fact  that  Pacific  Press,  the  Anglo-American  Press  As-  WiLiams,  executive  editor,  n<r 

he  served  as  Berry’s  proxy  at  a  perhaps  the  largest  printing  sociation.  cester  (Mass.)  Telegram. 
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‘Good  Old  Days*  Were 
‘Pretty  Bad*,  says  Halsted 


made  “great  progress”  during  store  of  reminiscences  of  the 
the  last  half-century  and  going  “old  days,”  when  newspapers — 
back  to  the  vaunted  “good  old  and  representatives — “took  any- 
days”  would  be  quite  pointless,  thing  that  came  along  in  order 
according  to  Herman  G.  Hal-  to  get  some  money  in  the  till.” 
sted.  formerly  with  Paul  Block  "Advertising  men  were  con- 
U  Associates,  now  retired.  sidered  a  very  low  species  of 

liie  occasion  for  “Pop”  Hal-  animal  life  in  those  days,”  he 
sted’s  remarks  was  a  Christmas  said.  “Many  New  York  office 
party  given  this  week  by  the  buildings  bore  signs  reading: 
jjew  York  chapter  of  the  Amer-  Beggais.  peddlers  and  advertis- 
ican  Association  of  Newspaper  ing  men  not  permitted  here.’ 
Representatives  for  the  Media  “There  was  no  such  thing  as 
Men’s  Association  of  New  York,  ethics  in  those  days  (more  than 
4S0  Present  years  ago,  when  he  started 

..  *v.  /i>?n  business).” 

More  than  450  attended  the  example,  he  told  of  one 

pre-Clmistmas  luncheon,  and  advertiser  who  offered,  at  $1, 
fully  half  of  th^  "steel  engravings  of  George 

buyer^  probably  th^e  greatest  Washington,  approved  by  the 
assemblage  of  the  breed  ever  y  g  ^yernment."  For  his  dol- 
jathered  in  one  pl^e,  according  customer  got  a  two-cent 

10  Stephen  P.  Mahoney,  of  stamp. 

Burke.  Kuipers  &  Mah^e^  Space  buyers  bought  at  the 

lowest  rates  they  could  wangle. 
.VAOT.  who  presided.  ,  said  Halsted.  and  they  always 

am"  ^wr^nrv’  iiisisted  on  position.  “Hood 

Sarsaparilla,”  he  related,  “which 
two-inch  ads  demanded  top 
Won’t  second  page,  surrounded  by 

*’Rvtn  reading  matter— and  got  it.  at 
regular  rates.  Others  asked  for 
ncepresident.  MMA,  Vincent  the  unner  rieht-hand  rnrnpr  nf 

^r^anfer  '^^wnf^m  editorial  page — and  got  it.” 

President  MMLV  Tom^Walk-  ‘bemselves  entirely  ethical,  he 
rSwy“  ■  Fe  wSk  J).  "  new^p.^Ld  aim" 

&dS'feMA”s'iUen  P  a*'"?ep?iZ”“tlvi"so!’d°'a?aar!i 

S’pS'eat'"N'‘1?%h‘ap"r  30 ffliir  afn^thrSIwl! 

It.  {iabled;  Herbert  Moloney!  fh"  balJJite  PO'teted 

president,  Moloney,  Regan  &  oaiance. 

Schmitt;  James  Wright  Brown.  Progress 

president.  Editor  &  Publisher;  Though  these  were  extreme 


Watching  the  Imperial  Quartet  of  Carnarsie  at  AANR  party  are,  in 
the  usual  order:  Herbert  W.  Moloney,  president  of  Moloney,  Regan 
&  Schmitt;  James  Wright  Brown,  president.  Editor  &  Publisher;  and 
Harold  Barnes,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 


The  distaff  side  was  well  represented  by:  (Left  to  Right)  the  Misses 
Cotherine  Wohlpart.  space  buyer,  Sheldon.  Quick  &  McElroy;  Cath¬ 
erine  Parker,  vicepresident  in  charge  of  media,  Lennen  &  Mitchell: 
Johanna  Reinhart,  contract  manager.  Young  &  Rubicam.  and  Flor¬ 
ence  M.  Dart,  also  with  Young  &  Rubicam  as  a  space  buyer. 


Edward  A.  Grey,  center.  Blow  space  salesman,  describes  a  fish  he 
caught  on  his  honeymoon  to  Bob  J.  Firth,  left.  Hearst  Advertising, 
and  Robert  T.  Devlin,  who  sells  space  for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


tied  in  with  the  Journal  ad  and 
spot  announcements  over  KOIN. 

More  than  30,000  customers 
attended  the  opening  from 
Thursday,  Dec.  9,  through  Sat¬ 
urday.  Their  purchases  bared 
the  shelves  and  practically  de¬ 
pleted  the  warehouse  stock. 
Triblett  stated  that  his  other  two 
Portland  stores  doubled  their 
previous  week’s  business  on  the 
strength  of  the  ads  for  the  big 
market  opening. 

This  all  happened  during  three 
days  of  consistent  wind  and 
rain. 


Sidewise  Makeup 

Mexico  City — Ultima  Hora, 
afternoon  tabloid,  is  following 
the  sideways  front-page  make¬ 
up  recently  introduced  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Mirror.  (The  latter 
abandoned  it  this  week.) 
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^en  p.  Mahoney,  of  Burke, 
&  Mahoney,  and  Herman 
j  vicepresident 

Paul  Block  &  Associates. 

editor 


E&P,  Hutchins  Offers 
Bring  Varied  Reactions 


COMMENT  by  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  to  Editor 
&  Publisher's  proposal  to  Dr. 
Robert  Hutchins  (Nov.  27,  page 
38 1  and  his  counter-proposal 
(Dec.  11.  page  38)  runs  the 
range  from  disapproval  of  either 
idea  to  endorsement  of  some  in- 
between-measure. 

Seventeen  requests  for  com¬ 
ment  were  sent  out  by  E  &  P. 
Following  are  those  received: 

Ideal  Solution  Is 
Somewhere  in  Between 
Erwin  D.  Canham,  Editor, 
Chriatipn  Science  Monitor, 
and  President,  ASNE. 

FROM  my  viewpoint  the  ideal 
solution  of  your  proposal  and 
Dr.  Hutchins’  is  somewhere  in 
between.  His  million  dollar 
project  is  impracticable  and 
questionable.  Your  twice  a  year 
meetings  are  scarcely  enough  to 
do  an  adequate  job  although  1 
would  gladly  support  them  as  a 
beginning.  Why  not,  however, 
set  up  an  unpaid,  voluntary 
continuing  committee  composed 
of  newspapermen  and  laymen  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  to 
keep  a  regular  daily  eye  on  the 
performance  of  the  press?  The 
committee  then  could  meet  as 
you  propose.  But  there  should 
be  some  central  coordination 
and  liaison  staff.  Could  Editor 
&  Publisher  and  the  American 
Press  Institute  do  the  minimum 
liaison  work  between  them 
without  excessive  trouble  and 
expense? 

In  sum,  I  would  start  with 
your  joint  committee  as  a  basic 
minimum  and  do  everything 
possible  to  make  it  more  than 
a  semiannual  debating  society. 
You  need  collection  and  study 
of  specific  materials.  More 
power  to  you. 

Not  Excited  About 
Either  Proposal 

Norman  Chandler,  Publisher, 
Los  Angeles  Times 
CANNOT  get  excited  about 
either  proposal.  Do  not  be¬ 
lieve  any  great  amount  of  con¬ 
structive  criticism  or  recommen¬ 
dations  would  result  should  the 
two  groups  meet. 

Hopes  for  At  Least 
One  Meeting 

Marshall  Field,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times 

I  HOPE  that  at  least  one  meet¬ 
ing  of  groups  suggested  to  Mr. 
Hutchins  may  take  place.  They 
might  discuss  realistically  the 
setting  up  of  a  committee  ex¬ 
clusively  covering  newspapers 
and  confine  it  to  an  analysis  of 
newspapers  over  a  period  which 
should  cost  considerably  less 
than  the  sum  mentioned.  Foun¬ 
dations  might  be  interested  if 
the  set-up  were  felt  construc¬ 
tive.  Such  a  meeting  might  give 
encouragement  to  motion  pic¬ 
ture  and  radio  interests  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  a  like  manner. 


Proposed  Study 
Is  Unnecessary 
Robert  Choate,  Publisher, 
Boston  Herald-Traveler 
QUESTION  of  whether  Ameri¬ 
can  press  is  meeting  needs  of 
our  society  is  being  tested  every 
day  in  court  of  public  opinion; 
no  newspaper  in  the  business  of 
making  money  can  continue  to 
give  people  what  they  do  not 
want  and  still  stay  on  its 
feet.  Proposed  study  is  about 
the  same  as  an  investigation 
whether  the  recent  election  met 
the  needs  of  our  society. 

Need  for  Critical 
Examination  by  Newsmen 
Gideon  Seymour,  Executive 
Editor.  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune 

I  SHARE  President  Hutchins’ 
view  that  to  be  really  useful 
any  continuing  study  of  the 
American  press  would  require 
extensive  research,  by  a  widely 
representative  commission,  at 
something  like  the  cost  he  esti¬ 
mates.  Even  then  its  usefulness 
would  depend  on  how  highly 
the  public  and  the  press  re¬ 
spected  the  motives  of  those 
who  Qnanced  the  study  and 
made  up  the  commission.  Such 
a  project  may  be  financially  and 
idealogically  out  of  reach. 

Whether  it  blossoms  or  not. 
newspapermen  need  to  engage 
in  more  critical  examination  of 
their  professional  performance 
and  to  share  their  findings  more 
frankly  with  the  reading  public. 
Many  would  be  more  confident 
about  what  they  read  and  more 
indlined  to  defend  the  press 
from  unwarranted  or  unin¬ 
formed  assaults  if  they  knew 
how  much  self-criticism  the 
press  engages  in  behind  the 
scenes  and  if  they  were  invited 
frequently  to  sit  in  on  it. 

Sees  No  Common  Faults 
Or  Universal  Panacea 

Frank  Tripp,  General  Manager, 
Gannett  Newspapers 
I  ADMIT  no  faults  common  to 
all  newspapers  which  could 
be  cured  by  a  universal  panacea. 

Today's  newspaper  represents 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  in 
terms  of  the  public  s  judgment 
of  what  is  fittest.  Newspapers 
came  to  their  present  estate 
through  giving  the  people  what 
they  want — a  prevalent  sin  of 
American  enterprise. 

In  the  eyes  of  modern  critics 
our  worst  crime  seems  to  have 
been  achieving  the  material  suc- 
ces.s  which  made  us  indepen¬ 
dent.  Now  they  would  prescribe 
how  we  should  use  that  inde¬ 
pendence. 

I  believe  the  right  to  thus 
prescribe  exists  at  the  local 
level;  that  diagnosis  must  be 
made  at  each  patient's  bedside. 
I  deny  the  ability  of  any  group 
to  concoct  a  cure-all  for  the  ills 
of  such  a  far-flung,  indiviualis- 
tic,  local  institution.  To  at¬ 
tempt  it  smacks  of  quackery. 


I  believe  a  newspaper  which 
would,  under  any  circumstances, 
change  its  stride — ’  reform'’  our 
critics  say — will,  of  its  own  ac¬ 
cord,  learn  its  faults  from  the 
community  it  serves  and  strive 
to  correct  them. 

One  which  will  not  do  this  is 
beyond  the  influence  of  profes¬ 
sors,  who  have  one  remedy;  poli¬ 
ticians  who  have  another;  labor 
and  industry  with  still  others; 
plus  countless  pressure  groups, 


all  with  different  axes  to  grinB 
Should  any  concensus,  agZ 
able  to  all,  be  discovered 
a  new  brand  of  po.lsters  at  a 
grand  a  year)  my  guess’ is  tS 
to  stay  independent,  solvents 
free,  newspapers  will  have  to  r 
right  on  giving  the  people 
they  want — or  make  way  for  i 
medium  which  will.  ‘ 

I  deny  that  the  Americt 
newspaper  press  is  collectivslt 
guilty  as  charged. 


‘Don’t  Tread  on  Me!’ 


Urged  As  Press  Slogan 


FROM  the  pulpit  at  the  Bill  of 
Rights  Shrine  this  week,  the 
general  manager  of  America’s 
largest-circuiation  newspaper — 
F.  M.  Flynn  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News — proposed  adoption 
by  the  free  press  of  a  cocky 
American  admiral’s  slogan; 
■'Don’t  Tread  on  Me.” 

In  the  spirit  of  John  Peter 
Zenger,  whose  tiny  but  coura¬ 
geous  weekly  scored  the  victory 
for  press  freedom  in  1733,  Mr. 
Flynn  said  he  decried  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  achieve  governmental 
regulation  of  the  press. 

‘'Criticize  the  press  .  .  .  yes,” 
he  declared.  ‘‘Disagree  with  the 
press  .  .  .  yes.  Improve  the  press 
.  .  .  yes.  Do  any  and  all  of  those 
things  which  free  men  wish  to 
do.  but  never,  never  take  one 
step  toward  regulation  by  Gov¬ 
ernment,  by  commission  or  by 
other  quasi  -  governmental 
bodies.” 

Compulsion  Is  Repugnant 
Dr.  Robert  Hutchins,  chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
advocates  a  commission  "to  ride 
herd  on  the  press,”  Mr.  Flynn 
asserted. 

"I  want  no  part  of  a  commis¬ 
sion  set  up  to  police  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press,”  declared  the  News’ 
chief  executive.  “Such  an  agency 
without  compulsion  cannot  be 
effective  and  compulsion  is  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  very  rights  whose 
affirmation  in  the  Constitution 
we  celebrate  tonight.” 

Newspaper  folk  on  such  a 
commission,  Mr.  Flynn  declared, 
would  “undoubtedly  seek  to  pour 
all  newspapers  into  their  own 
mold.” 

He  challenged  those  who  criti¬ 
cize  the  press  to  establish  a 
press  along  their  own  lines.  Mod¬ 
ern  equipment  and  techniques, 
he  said,  make  it  easier  than  ever 
before  to  start  a  newspaper. 
“They  are  so  ingenious  you 
don't  even  need  a  shirt  tail  full 
of  type.” 

Press  of  Their  Own 
“Since  money  isn’t  the  sole 
requirement,”  he  went  on,  “it 
would  be  interesting  to  have 
some  of  the  funds  available  for 
those  who  attack  the  press  di¬ 
verted  into  the  establishment  of 
a  newspaper  tailored  to  their 
pattern.  If  their  ideas  are  cor¬ 
rect.  a  small  scale  start  should 
rapidly  mushroom  into  a  mar¬ 
velously  successful  publication, 
read  by  millions.  The  people  in 
the  end  must  be  the  judge.  The 
responsibility  of  the  press  is  to 
the  public,  not  to  a  small  group 
who  would  remake  it.” 

EDITOR  &  PU 


“To  carry  our  share  of  tht 
burden,”  Mr.  Flynn  concluttat 
"the  press  must  be  maintained 
free,  strong  and  challengiM 
ever  prepared  to  boldly  dediii 
Don't  Tread  on  Me.’  ” 

Scroll  Dedicated 
Approximately  200  persons  j;- 
tended  the  ceremony  in  histone 
St.  Paul's  Church  at  Mount  Yen 
non,  N.  Y.  A  special  feature  was 
the  dedication  of  a  parchmeni 
scroll  containing  the  names  gf 
46  “Soldiers  of  the  Press”  who 
died  in  World  War  II.  Thescrol 
designed  and  executed  by  f 
Livingston  Lamed  of  Editoii 
Publisher  staff,  was  given  to  tto 
Shrine  by  James  Wright  Browi 
president  of  E  &  P.  Formal  pre 
sentation  was  made  by  David  W 
Howe,  business  manager  of  Bsn 
lington  (Vt. )  Free  Press  aid 
president  of  the  American  News 
paper  Publishers  Association. 
Said  Mr.  Howe: 

“'This  shrine  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  dedicated  to  the  vor 
ship  of  God  for  more  than  H 
score  of  years  is  a  meet  aid 
proper  place  to  commemoratt 
the  valiant  performance  and  tk 
supreme  gift  to  free  people  if 
this  group.” 

The  church  was  decorated 
with  numerous  floral  pieces  aea: 
by  relatives  of  some  of  the  wr 
correspondents.  Two  forae 
ANPA  presidents  —  Howard 
Davis,  retired  business  mana(K 
of  the  New  York  Herold  W- 
bune,  and  William  G.  Chandle 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newipi- 
pers — participated  in  the  sen- 
ices. 
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Canham  Cites  3  Thieoti 
Erwin  D.  Canham.  editor  d 
the  Christian  Science  Mositr 
and  president  of  the  America! 
Society  of  Newspaper  Edit» 
presided  at  the  exercises.  « 
hailed  ASNE  affiliation  with* 
International  Federation  U 
Newspaper  Editors  and  Publisr 
ers  as  a  step  in  opening  V 
channels  for  U.  S.  newspaj^’ 


men  to  speak  to  their  felloaMss  upon 


craftsmen  in  other  countries. 
The  United  Nations  Converl^og 


tion  on  freedom  of  informatioitewspaper 

.  ..  .  *  # _ iijr«  fonnaiA/ T  - 


in  its  present  form.  Mr.  Cantu^f 
said,  will  do  little  to  redii#p" 
present  barriers 


Urging  safeguards  for  of  th 


hie 


Home 

appel 


confidence,  Mr.  Canham 
“I  am  entirely  sure  that  .  ^  J  ■ 
can  newspapers  are  nsi^  f^^jpaper 
meet  the  crisis  of  confide:»-  uted  genei 
Today  there  is  a  great  wa«»  Ibpughout 
self-examination  and  ^  ■' 

provement  underway 
American  press.” 
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Post  Home  News 
Loses  Suit  for 
loint  Linage 

The  New  York  Post  Home 
Sews  this  week  lost  the  second 
round  in  its  fight  to  have  Media 
Records  measure  its  advertising 
jnage  as  one,  rather  than  two, 
newspapers. 

Media  Records  claims  that,  de¬ 
spite  the  merger  of  the  Post  and 
ie  old  Bronx  Home  News,  the 
papers  are  still  separate,  and 
•Jiat  it  would  be  “deception"  to 
Measure  their  combined  linage. 
The  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Sew  York  Supreme  Court  unani- 
Mously  upheld  the  decision  of 
he  Supreme  Court  in  denying  a 
permanent  injunction  against 
HR  and  six  Manhattan  news¬ 
papers. 

Post  Home  News  attorneys 
rlaimed  the  six  papers  —  the 
Saa,  Journol  -  American,  Mirror, 
Herold  Tribune,  World  -  Tele- 
jrem  and  Daily  News — all  sub¬ 
scribers  to  MR.  coerced  the 
service  to  measure  linage  as  if 
he  PHN  were  two  papers. 

May  Start  New  Suit 
Attorneys  for  the  paper  are 
now  considering  whether  to  ap¬ 
peal  the  case  or  to  begin  the 
ase  from  the  bottom  up  again 
ro  the  basis  of  new  evidence. 
Ganges  have  been  made  since 
he  papers  were  merged  last 
February. 

In  a  rnemorandum,  the  Appel¬ 
ate  Division  stated:  “We  do  not 
>ass  upon  the  propriety  of  the 
nCthod  of  carrying  the  advertis- 
ng  linage  of  the  defendant 
:e'*^papers  in  the  daily  reports 
« the  defendant  Media  Records, 
nc  .  which  is  a  different  ques- 
•on  from  whether  the  Bronx 
ssue  of  the  New  York  Post  and 
he  Home  News,  published  by 
he  appellant,  is  a  different 
|.ewspaper  from  the  issue  circu- 
ted  generally  by  the  appellant 
^ughout  the  city  of  New  York 
tM  elsewhere.” 

This  statement  was  apparently 


in  reference  to  special  borough 
editions,  such  as  the  Brooklyn 
edition  of  the  New  York  News, 
which  carries  special  Brooklyn 
ads. 

John  Burke,  attorney  for  MR, 
admitted  the  daily  reports  of  MR 
lump  full-run,  split-run  and  part- 
run  ads  for  the  Daily  News,  but 
told  the  court  that  in  the  month¬ 
ly  reports  the  advertising  is  bro¬ 
ken  down  into  the  three  classifi¬ 
cations. 

Not  the  Same,  Says  MR 

The  difference  between  the 
Daily  News’  Brooklyn  edition 
and  the  Post  Home  News  Bronx 
edition,  he  said,  is  that  the 
Brooklyn  edition  is  the  complete 
main  edition  with  a  Brooklyn 
insert. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  added, 
the  Bronx  edition  is  different  in 
text  from  the  main  edition  of 
the  BHN,  and  the  two  editions 
are^  sold  on  the  newsstands  in 
competition  in  the  Bronx. 

Marvin  Berger,  secretary  and 
counsel  of  the  PHN,  said  MR 
had  measured  linage  as  that  of 
one  paper  for  March,  1948, 
whereupon  the  six  papers 
threatened  to  withdraw  their 
subscriptions  to  the  service  un¬ 
less  MR  changed. 

The  Appellate  court,  however, 
ruled  there  was  no  coercion. 

Berger  said  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulation  has  been  running 
circulation  figures  of  the  P-HN 
as  a  combined  paper  since  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

Berger  said  the  two  editions 
are  much  more  similar  today 
than  they  were  when  the  suit 
was  originally  brought. 

Both  editions  now  have  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  stories  and  most  of 
the  advertising  is  full-run. 

■ 

IP  Office  Abolished 

After  a  meeting  of  directors 
Dec.  14,  John  H.  Hinman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  International  Paper  Co., 
announced  the  office  of  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  corporation  had 
been  discontinued.  This  office 
has  been  vacant  since  the  death 
of  R.  J.  Cullen  on  Nov.  13. 


Praise  Stalls 
Topeka  Papers' 
Blast  Service 

Topeka,  Kan. — At  3:20  p.m. 
Thursday  afternoon,  Dec.  9,  the 
presses  of  the  Capper  Publica¬ 
tions  and  the  Topeka  Newspaper 
Printing  Co.,  rolled  to  a  stop: 
metal  pots  in  the  composing 
room  began  to  cool;  lights,  tele¬ 
phones,  elevator,  cash  registers 
and  even  the  coke  machines 
were  dead. 

An  explosion  had  ripped  open 
and  set  fire  to  the  plant  of  the 
Kansas  Power  and  Light  Co., 
and  power  was  immediately  off 
in  the  whole  area.  The  accident 
occurred  early  in  the  run  of  the 
home  edition  of  the  Topeka 
State  Journal,  and  before  the 
peak  load  of  Sunday  copy  in  the 
Capital’s  composing  room. 
These  complications  were  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  handling  the  story  of 
the  explosion  which  killed  nine 
men  and  injured  15. 

When  dusk  came  with  no 
prospect  of  lights,  all  available 
candles  were  distributed  in  the 
newsrooms  of  both  papers. 
Large  Christmas  candles  were 
borrowed  from  homes  and  each 
reporter  had  one  or  two  candles 
stuck  in  a  pool  of  tallow  on  his 
desk. 

Lights  came  on  at  6:10,  power 
about  15  minutes  later.  The 
presses  started  with  State  Jour¬ 
nal  makeover  pages  carrying 
complete  details  at  7:20,  and 
7:50  the  first  papers  were  given 
to  carriers.  They  delivered 
their  routes  by  10  o’clock  and 
many  on  their  own  initiative 
rang  subscribers’  doorbells  to 
let  them  know  the  delayed 
paper  had  arrived.  The  service 
so  pleased  the  customers  that 
their  talkative  appreciation 
slowed  the  boys  up  so  much  they 
had  to  stop  it. 

At  9:30  the  Capital  issued  a 
bob-tailed  first  edition  with 
seven  pages  of  advertising  and 
three  of  news,  with  no  comics. 


Hill  to  Head 
Federated's 
Capital  Bureau 

Federated  Publications,  Inc., 
of  Michigan  announces  the 
opening  of  a  Washington  bu¬ 
reau,  headed  by 
Milt  Dean  Hill, 
formerly  in  the 
Washington  As¬ 
sociated  Press 
bureau. 

The  new  bu¬ 
reau  will  have 
its  headquarters 
at  720  Albee 
Building  and 
will  begin  its 
service  to  Battle 
Creek  Enquirer 
and  News,  Lans-  jjjjj 

ing  State  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Grand  Rapids  Herald 
this  month. 

Milt  Hill,  who  is  26,  has  a 
younger  brother,  Kermit  E.  Hill, 
who  is  congressional  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  United  States  News. 
Milt  has  followed  journalism 
since  his  college  years,  becom¬ 
ing  a  staff  member  of  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  where 
he  served  first  in  sports  and 
later  in  general  news. 

He  served  in  World  War  II 
as  reserve  officer  in  the  U.S.  In¬ 
fantry  and  military  intelligence. 
Immediately  after  the  war,  he 
worked  as  a  cable  and  wireless 
editor  on  the  foreign  desk  of  the 
AP  in  New  York.  Three  years 
ago,  he  was  transferred  to  Wash¬ 
ington  as  diplomatic  correspond¬ 
ent,  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
foreign  news  staff  until  recently. 

A  specialist  in  Latin  American 
affairs  for  the  AP,  he  also 
worked  in  the  fields  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  labor,  congressional  affairs, 
military  and  air  force  matters. 
His  father,  Clarence  H.  Hill,  was 
for  nearly  20  years  Kansas  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  and 
now  is  midwestern  regional  di¬ 
rector  for  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Christians  and  Jews. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

BBB  Advice  Warranted 
To  Be  Worth  Reading 


ALONG  WITH  the  premiums, 

special  otters,  one-cent  sales, 
etc.,  today  s  advertising  revival¬ 
ists  are  also  hooding  their  time 
and  space  with  guarantees  — 
ranging  from  “money  back” 
through  “service”  to  "forever.” 

Since  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  our  otticial  Doubting 
Thomas,  is  objecting  to  guaran¬ 
tees  that  aren’t  guarantees,  no 
better  time  than  the  present 
could  have  been  chosen  to  drop 
an  apt  word  of  caution  to  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

That  the  National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  has  done,  in  a  re¬ 
search  bulletin  issued  this  week. 

Stated  in  part,  the  BBB’s 
pointers,  discussed  in  detail  in 
the  pamphlet,  are  as  follows: 

Guarantees  should  disclose 
conspicuously  their  exact  scope 
and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  operative.  They  should 
disclose  the  extent  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  liability.  They  should 
state  clearly  who  is  responsible 
for  their  fulttUment.  They 
should  state  additional  charges 
required. 

Probably  of  greatest  interest 
to  small  retailers  is  the  advice 
that  “Satisfaction  or  money 
back”  claims  should  give  the 
purchaser  the  sole  right  to 
judge  satisfaction. 

The  “lifetimers”  and  “for- 
everers”  might  well  heed  the  ad¬ 
monition  that  guarantees  should 
not  extend  beyond  the  rea¬ 
sonable  performance  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  product,  or  the 
reasonable  fulfillment  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  advertiser. 

For  the  notice  of  copywriters, 
the  BBB  points  out  that  “guar¬ 
antee”  has  an  exact  meaning  and 
should  not  be  used  to  denote 
something  else.  An  example  is 
the  statement  that  “these  fea¬ 
tures  guarantee  long  satisfac¬ 
tory  performance.”  In  this  ac¬ 
tual  case,  the  product  carried 
only  a  90-day  warranty,  a  limi¬ 
tation  that  wasn’t  apparent  in 
the  ad. 

’This  BBB  bulletin  guarantees 
help  to  writers  who  might  in¬ 
advertently  put  out  misleading 
copy — and  to  others  a  warning. 
We  guarantee  it  is  worthwhile 
reading. 

Millines 

HERE  IS  another  addendum  in 

our  survey  of  the  milline-pop- 
ulation  matter. 

One  very  large  advertiser  in 
the  proprietary  medicine  field 
tells  us  his  company  rarely  uses 
a  daily  newspaper  with  a  milline 
higher  than  $12.  He  does,  how¬ 
ever.  use  a  considerable  number 
of  small  newspapers  with  three 
to  four-cent  line  rates;  they  usu¬ 
ally  get  the  minimum  sch^ules. 

The  method  of  judging  mil¬ 
lines  has  been  simplifi^  by 
this  advertiser.  Millines  are 
charted  at  every  given  line  rate 
bv  adding  up  all  the  papers  at 
these  rates  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  and  determining 
average  millines  for  every  clas¬ 
sification  of  newspaper  —  rate- 
wise  and  geographic-wise. 


Using  these  charts,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  can  readily  see  whether  a 
certain  paper  s  milline  is  below, 
on  or  above  the  average  of  his 
rate  group  in  his  part  of  the 
country.  He  points  out  that  mil¬ 
lines  run  from  a  little  over  $1 
in  the  largest  papers  to  well 
over  $15  in  very  small  ones, 
■particularly  in  the  Far  West.” 

The  company  uses  six  lists  of 
papers,  each  based  on  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  such  factors  as  mark¬ 
et,  circulation,  miiline,  compet¬ 
ing  linage,  general  service  on  ac¬ 
counts,  etc.  Some  1200  to  1400 
dailies  are  used  annually. 

Art  Directors'  Annual 
NEW  YORK  CITY’S  Art  Direc¬ 
tors  Club  has  published  its 
27th  “Annual  of  Advertising 
Art,”  as  fine  a  collection  of 
masterpieces  as  has  ever  been 
sold  at  $7.50  a  copy. 

Masterpieces,  that  is,  in  the 
arts  of  striking  design,  illus¬ 
trative  adeptness,  and  sales-get- 
ting  attention,  rather  than  the 
“fine”  variety  although  there 
are  some  examples  of  the  latter 
kind  that  would  hold  their  own 
in  almost  any  company. 

Most  notable  fact  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  loook  as  a  whole 
is  the  simplicity  —  and  conse¬ 
quent  effectiveness — of  today’s 
advertising  art.  Line,  form  and 
— in  the  case  of  magazines,  bill¬ 
boards  and  Sunday  supplements 
—color,  now  have  the  appeal  and 
“sell”  that  the  intricacies  of  yes¬ 
terday’s  ad  art  often  failed  to 
achieve. 

An  outstanding  example  is 
George  Krikorian’s  trade-paper 
ad  for  the  New  York  Times.  'ITie 
object  was  to  tell  how  Gimbel’s 
department  store  uses  the  Times 
to  sell  to  New  York  women.  A 
further  object  was  to  carry  Gim- 
bel’s  simplicity  ( Horse-and- 
buggy  Gimbels,  as  its  Ad  Di¬ 
rector  Bernice  Fitzgibbon  calls 
it  I  into  the  illustration. 

The  illustration  was  a  blue- 
plate  with  oriental  design,  with 
a  plain  black  umbrella  and  a 
modern  chair  superimposed.  No 
tricky  layout,  just  the  straight¬ 
forward  approach  intended.  Kri- 
korian's  ad  won  an  award  for 
distinctive  merit. 

Newspaper  ads  in  the  book  are 
predominantly  the  high-style 
variety  —  with  such  stores  as 
Neiman-Marcus,  Bonwit  Teller. 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  Marshall 
Field  and  Ohrbach’s  well  repre¬ 
sented. 

Noteworthy  is  the  profusion 
of  photography  in  the  album. 
In  the  advertising  world,  at 
least,  photography  has  attained 
its  rightful  distinction  as  an 
“art”  form. 

10-Market  Study 

HEARST  Advertising  Service 

has  just  put  on  a  new  52-page 
report  giving  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  in  graph  and  table  form 
about  oeople  and  products  in  10 
markets  served  by  the  chain — 
Albany,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  New 
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‘Good  Deeds’  copy  keeps  product 
name  in  view. 

York,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco 
and  Seattle. 

Conducted  by  Alfred  Politz, 
the  survey  was  done  by  the 
“randomization”  procedure.  An 
independent  sample  was  de¬ 
signed  for  each  of  the  10  cor¬ 
porate  city  areas,  a  minimum 
of  500  per  city.  When  respond¬ 
ents  found  themselves  unable  to 
answer  questions  on  product 
purchases.  the  interviewers 
asked  permission  to  make  per¬ 
sonal  observations. 

Included  in  the  information 
are  such  facts  as  age  of  house¬ 
wife,  number  in  the  family, 
number  of  children,  vacation  ac¬ 
tivities,  etc.  Products  covered 
include  appliances,  food  items, 
cosmetics,  toiletries. 

The  fact  that  “all  business  is 
local”  is  obvious  in  the  Hearst 
survey.  For  example,  a  food 
item  ranking  high  in  national 
sales  is  shown  to  be  extremely 
weak  in  three  of  the  10  markets. 

■ 

Puerto  Rico  Section 
Published  by  HT 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  published  a  24-page  feature 
section  on  Puerto  Rico,  Dec.  10, 
commemorating  the  50th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  island  territory 
under  the  United  States  flag. 

Pearce  Chauncey,  HT  display 
advertising  manager,  developed 
the  advertising  phase  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  which  carried  41.500  lines 
of  advertising.  Staff  wViter 
John  H.  Durston,  who  collected 
the  editorial  material  on  Puerto 
Rico,  conducted  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  on-the-spot  study  of  the 
territory’s  economic  resources 
and  problems. 

By  air  freight,  34.000  copies 
of  the  section  were  sent  to 
Puerto  Rico.  The  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  these  were  distributed 
throughout  the  territory  by  the 
San  Juan  daily  newspaper, 
Diario  de  Puerto  Rico,  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  feature.  In  addition,  the 
regular  Puerto  Rico  air  mail 
edition  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
was  increased  to  1,100. 

■ 

Craig  Is  Re-elected 

Edwin  W.  Craig  of  Nashville. 
Tenn.,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Station  WSM,  was  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Institute  of  Life  Insurance  at 
its  10th  annual  meeting  in  New 
York  City  this  week.  He  is 
president  of  National  Life  & 
Accident  Insurance  Co.  Hol- 
gar  J.  Johnson  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Institute,  which 
is  a  public  relations  organiza¬ 
tion  of  159  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies. 
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'Goodwill'  Ads 
Pass  Censors, 
Win  Customers 

While  battling  cemotsb 
movements  on  several  W 
U.S.  advertisers  of  alcoh? 
beverages  are  keeping  an 
praising  eye  on  Canada. 

Although  such  advertisini 
strictly  controlled  to  varyiM 
grees  in  the  Dominion’s  usu 
vidual  provinces,  some  adtg 
tisers  have  learned  ways  toker 
their  names  before  the  pub  e 

An  outstanding  example" 
Canadian  Breweries,  Ltd.,  wh:.c 
public  service  ad  campaign 
boosted  the  sales  curve  to  te? 
highs,  while  winning  the  a- 
plause  of  civic  officials,  teid 
ers  and  others. 

Canadian  Breweries  is  ui 
engaged  in  a  “Good  Citizenslip 
campaign,  originated  by  m 
agency,  Spitzer  &  Mills,  and  de¬ 
veloped  with  them  by  Advert 
ing  Manager  J.  Watt. 

In  order  to  conform  to  eve; 
the  most  rigid  provincial  tabc;; 
all  selling  copy  has  been  el:i. 
nated  in  Canadian’s  ads.  The 
four-column-by-lOO-line  layoae 
are  uniformly  headlined:  'deed 
Citizenship  is  a  lot  of  Uriie 
things.  .  .  .”  ’Then  follows 'if 
subhead  and  text  of  the  cune; 
“little  thing”:  “Give  generouil; 
to  the  Red  Cross”;  "Keej 
matches  away  from  the  kiddies 
“Always  cancel  unwanted  resee 
vations”;  “Cinder  those  icy  spos 
on  steps  and  sidewalks.”  ete. 

The  advertiser  is  identife 
only  by  the  signature  'Brii- 
ing's”  or  “British-American"  a< 
sponsor.  These  are  Canadians 
two  brands,  which  use  identic! 
ads  in  their  two  clearly-definet 
sales  territories. 

Aware  that  public  sen:;: 
appeals  take  a  long  time  to  p- 
impetus,  Canadian  runs  'h 
campaign  on  a  52-weeks-ayer 
schedule.  In  British-American: 
territory,  six  dailies  and  nns 
weeklies  are  used;  for  Bradinj; 
25  dailies  and  84  weekle 
Space  in  each  publication  to’A; 
20,800  lines  a  year. 

How  favorably  sales 
been  affected  is  evident  ire 
the  performance  in 
where  Brading’s  Ale  was  inw 
duced  only  a  year  ago.  B; 
means  of  the  “Good  Citizensiup^ 
ads  and  a  weekly  radio  program 
in  French  ( on  which  the  ne*:; 
paper  ads  are  read),  the  bran- 
has  taken  top  position  a®’- 
all  the  company’s  brands. 

“Like  any  other  compet;:  • 
business,”  remarks 
Colby  of  the  agency,  the  bre* 
ing  industry  sometimes  hanit‘ 
for  the  opportunity  to  SeU- 
aggressive  straight  selling  ** 
vertising.  But  it  has  - 
tent  to  abide  by 
Most  brewers  have  disfo'c:^ 
that  good-will  advertising 
spires  less  criticism 
of  the  ‘Drys’  and  that  its  eff- 
is  far  more  permanent. 

■ 

Bowles  Buys  Mag^« 

Boston  —  Sherman 
Springfield  newspaper 
tive,  has  purchas^ 
magazine.  The  Open  Road 
Boys. 
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SELL  BOTH  MARKETS... 
with  ONE  newspaper... 
at  ONE  low  cost! 


MEANS 

Planned  T^istribution 


You  get  more  solid  hits  per  insertion  in  this  double -action 
market  when  you  advertise  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  For 
the  Plain  Dealer  is  the  only  metropolitan  newspaper  covering 
the  famous  Cleveland  2-in*l  market  —  Ohio’s  two  largest  retail 
markets  —  at  one  low-cost  coverage. 

You  reach  Greater  Cleveland  plus  26  adjacent  counties,  including 
14 1*  prosperous  cities  and  towns.  The  combined  sales  volume 
in  these  26  counties  is  virtually  the  same  as  the  sales  volume  in 
ABC  Cleveland  (Cuyahoga  County).  Take  advantage  of  the 
extensive  buying  power  in  both  of  these  rich,  compact  markets. 
Schedule  the  Plain  Dealer  now  to  get  thorough,  effective, 
exclusive  coverage  in  both  areas. 

THE  PLAIN  DEALER  IS  ENOUGH 
...IF  YOU  USE  IT  ENOUGH! 

\ 


Do  you  know  the  localities  in 
this  market  that  will  buy  most  of 
your  goods.^ 

Do  you  know  the  shortest  cut  to 
your  biggest  volume  of  sales? 

The  Plain  Dealer  Market  Survey 
department  can  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions  and  many  more  pertaining  to 
yowr  business  operation.  Call  or 
write  your  P.D.  representative  for 
an  appointment  to  receive  this 
individualized  service. 

Don’t  Guess  at  Your  Market 
...KNOW  ALL  THE  FACTS! 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  (Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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M.  Harper,  Jr., 
Elected  Head 
Of  M-E  Agency 
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MARION  HARPER.  JR.,  who 

joined  McCann  -  Erickson  in 
1939  as  an  office  boy,  was  elect¬ 
ed  president  of 
the  advertising 
agency  last 
week. 

Now  32,  Mr. 

Harper  has  been 
concerned  chief¬ 
ly  with  the  re¬ 
search  phase  of 
the  business  as 
he  worked  his 
way  through  the 
ranks.  He  be¬ 
came  a  director 
of  the  company 
two  years  ago,  Harper 
and  in  1947  became  assistant  to 
the  president  and  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee. 

McCann  Is  Board  Chairman 

H.  K.  McCann,  who  founded 
H.  K.  McCann  Co.  in  1912  and 
who  has  been  president  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson  since  its  forma¬ 
tion  in  1930,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors. 
He  continues  as  senior  executive 
officer  of  the  company. 

Harrison  Atwood,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  McCann  Co.  and 
senior  vice-president  of  McCann- 
Erickson,  was  named  vice-chair¬ 
man.  He  will  continue  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee. 

Mr.  Harper  joined  McCann- 
Erickson  after  his  graduation 
from  Yale  University  in  1938, 
and  has  been  with  the  company 
ever  since.  After  a  short  period 
as  office  boy-trainee,  he  went  to 
the  research  department. 

There  he  served  successively 
as  manager  of  copy  research  and 
department  director.  In  1945  he 
became  vice-president  in  charge 
of  research  and  merchandising, 
then  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent. 

In  announcing  the  election, 
Mr.  McCann  said: 

“Marion  Harper,  Jr.,  is  a  well- 
rounded  advertising  man.  In  his 
recent  position  as  assistant  to 
the  president,  he  has  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  all  phases  of  our 
operations.  He  shares  with  me 
the  belief  that  an  advertising 
agency  must  be  a  business  or¬ 
ganization.  staffed  and  trained 
to  render  a  professional  adver¬ 
tising  service,  and  administered 
with  good  business  judgment.” 

Active  in  Organizations 

Mr.  Harper  has  been  active 
for  a  number  of  years  in  adver¬ 
tising  organizations  and  has 
written  numerous  articles  on 
copy,  radio  and  other  phases  of 
research.  Among  bodies  on 
which  he  has  served  are  the  re¬ 
search  committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  the  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading  and  the 
technical  committee  of  the 
Broadcast  Measurement  Bu¬ 
reau. 

He  recently  completed  a  term 
as  president  of  the  Copy  Re¬ 
search  Council  of  New  York. 


Stowell  and  Cleland 
B  6r  B  Vicepresidents 
EDWARD  Esty  Stowell  and 

Philip  A.  Cleland  have  been 
elected  vicepresidents  of  Benton 
&  Bowles,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency. 

Both  new  executives  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  administer  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  divisions  of  General 
Foods  Corp.  Stowell  is  account 
executive  for  Maxwell  House, 
Instant  Maxwell  House  and  Yu- 
ban  Coffees.  Cleland  is  account 
executive  for  Post’s  40%  Bran 
Flakes.  Post’s  Toasties,  Post’s 
Raisin  Bran,  Post  Tens,  and  in¬ 
dividual  cereals  and  institution 
advertising. 

Except  for  wartime  service 
with  the  Marines  in  the  Pacific, 
Stowell  has  been  with  Benton 
&  Bowles  since  1934  when, 
freshly  graduated  from  Harv¬ 
ard,  he  started  as  a  mailroom 
boy.  Mr.  Cleland  joined  B&B 
in  1944.  Previously  he  had  been 
with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
since  1925. 

Dr.  Langhoif  Named 
y  4  R  Vicepresident 
SIGURD  S.  LARMON,  president 

of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Peter  Langhoff  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  research. 

Prior  to  joining  Y  &  R  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1947,  Dr.  Langhoff  organ¬ 
ized  and  directed  several  gov¬ 
ernment  research  groups.  He 
directed  research  into  farm  use 
of  electricity  at  the  Rural  Elec¬ 
trification  Administration. 

During  the  war  he  joined  the 
Army  Service  Forces  and  be¬ 
came  chief  statistician  in  1945. 
After  the  war  he  was  the  first 
director  of  the  Veterans’  Ad¬ 
ministration  research  depart¬ 
ment. 

He  was  named  director  of  re¬ 
search  for  Y  &  R  in  May,  1947. 

McClave.  Treasurer 
JOHN  A.  E.  McCLAVE  of  Lewis 

&  Gilman.  Philadelphia,  has 
been  advanced  to  the  treas- 
urership.  He  supervises  account 
service.  He  was  formerly  with 
the  merchandising  department 
of  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey. 
McClave  also  serves  as  vice- 
president. 

Beach  of  POA 

PHILIP  S.  BEACH  has  joined 

the  Pacific  Outdoor  Advertis¬ 
ing  Co.  as  assistant  to  Hal 
Brown,  president.  He  comes 
from  J.  Walter  Thompson’s  San 
Francisco  office,  w’here  he  spent 
10  years. 

Waddell  Promoted 

PAUL  R.  WADDELL,  a  member 

of  the  copy  staff  of  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Chicago,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  associate  copy  director. 

Thompson,  A.C. 

WILLIAM  D.  Thompson,  for¬ 
merly  with  Scovill  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  has  joined  the  New 
York  office  of  James  Thomas 
Chirurg  as  account  manager. 


New  Publicity  Mon 
PHILIP  M.  Bottfeld  has  been 
appointed  assistant  publicity 
director  of  Benton  &  Bowles. 
He  was  recently  in  charge  of 
this  work  in  Hollywood,  and 
will  now  be  stationed  in  New 
York. 

Greer  Rejoins  JWT 
THOMAS  L.  Greer  has  rejoined 
J.  Walter  Thompson  as  a  copy 
group  head.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  copy  department  12  years 
ago. 

Foust  Named  Associate 
PAUL  F.  Foust  has  become  an 
associate  and  account  execu¬ 
tive  of  Langhammer  &  Associ¬ 
ates,  Omaha,  Neb.  For  several 
years  he  was  a  partner  in  a 
Dallas,  Tex.  agency. 

Faces  4  Places 
MARGERY  Kendall  has  joined 
Botsford,  Constantine  &  Gard¬ 
ner.  Portland,  Ore.,  as  a  copy¬ 
writer.  .  .  .  John  C.  Strouse  to 
Doherty,  Clifford  &  Shenfield  as 
account  executive.  .  .  .  Charles 
A.  Ilheinstrom  is  a  new  vice- 
president  of  Erwin,  Wasey.  .  .  . 
Stirling  Wheeler  has  switched 
from  managership  of  Young  & 
Rubicam’s  Mexico  City  office  to 
New  York,  contact  dept.  .  .  . 
Hugh  Lineweaver  to  Alport  & 
Associates,  Portland,  Ore. 

Arthur  C.  Farlow  of  J.  W. 
Thompson’s  West  Coast  office 
comes  to  the  agency’s  New  York 
office  this  January.  .  .  .  Victor 
S.  Collin  is  now  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  R.  C.  Mjont- 
gomery  &  Associates,  Portland, 
Ore.  .  .  .  Robert  Chaddock  to 
McFarland-Aveyard,  Chicago,  as 
space  buyer.  .  .  .  MacGregor 
Wilson  has  joined  Harold  War¬ 
ner  Co..  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  Wil¬ 
liam  Mountain  has  been  made 
salesmanager  in  Portland,  Ore., 
for  John  Keating  radio  studios. 

Rumsey-Perkins 
CHICAGO — L.  A.  Rumsey  and 
W.  Kent  Perkins  have  opened 
an  advertising  agency,  Rumsey- 
Perkins.  Inc.,  specializing  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion 
designed  to  aid  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  products. 

Dr.  Rumsey  is  well-known  in 
the  baking,  milling  and  food 
fields.  Perkins,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  Ludlow  Typograph 
Co.,  Chicago,  is  experienced  in 
the  printing  and  graphic  arts 
fields. 

Toney  for  RCA  Victor 

CAMDEN,  N.  J.-^ames  M. 

Toney,  formerly  general  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  the  RCA 
Victor  Distributing  Corp.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  RCA  Vic¬ 
tor  Home  Instrument  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  appointment  fills  the 
post  vacated  by  Jack  M.  Wil¬ 
liams,  who  was  named  general 
sales  and  merchandise  manager 
of  the  RCA  Victor  Record  De¬ 
partment. 


jRerrp 

Cfjristmas 

Christmas  makes  yoy 
think  of  gifts.  In  the  satn« 
way,  Hempstead  Town 
brings  the  review-Star  to 
mind  .  .  .  and  vice  versa. 
The  bond  between  Hemp, 
stead  Towners  and  the 
Review-Star  Is  electric. 
Advertisers  and  group 
leaders  who  want  things 
done  in  a  big  way  know 
this  paper  gets  mass  re¬ 
sponse  .  .  .  with  push-but¬ 
ton  immediacy.  There's 
"Operation  Christmas," 
for  example. 

"OPERATION 

CHRISTMAS" 

When  the  Review-Star  pub¬ 
lished  .  -  .  across  the  top  of 
its  front  page  ...  a  lattir 
from  local  Airlift  officer  to  his 
Dad  asking  for  Xmas  packages 
for  Berlin  kiddies,  Hempstead 
Towners  delivered  .  .  .  and  we 
mean  delivaredi  In  the  re¬ 
maining  week  before  deadline, 
housewives,  students,  office 
girls,  heads  of  organisations 
brought  in  packages — choco¬ 
late  bars,  soap,  articles  of 
clothing  —  totaling  11,200 
pounds  .  .  .  almost  6  tons. 
Stores,  schools  acted  as  auxili¬ 
ary  receiving  stations;  post 
office  employees  worked  over¬ 
time.  In  short,  the  Review- 
Star  ...  as  usual  .  .  .  deliv¬ 
ered  in  New  York  States 
Fourth  Market. 

Why  not  join  this  famous  "So 
Together'  team  .  .  .  and  get 
push-button  resultsi 

Leading  N.  Y.  State’s  High-Spot 
Cities  IS  a  habit  with  Hempstead 
Town.  In  December,  thirtieth 
lecutive  month  in  the  lead,  retiil 
sales  forecast  is  213.4%  above  De¬ 
cember,  1939.  Volume  for  Decem¬ 
ber  is  $38,950,D00.  And  Hempstead 
Town  leads  N.  Y.  State's  Meioj 
markets  (over  250,000  populetumi 
in  retail  sales  gains  December  m 
over  '47— with  3%  increase. 

Nassau  Daily 
Review-Star 

Hempstead  Towz, 
Long  Island,  New  York 

Six  days  a  week,  Sc  a  copy 
Executive  Offices,  Rockville  Centre, 
N.  Y. 

Represented  notioiolly  kf 
Lorenzen  and  Tliompsoo,  Ist- 

New  York  e  Chicago  e  St.  L^s  • 
San  Francisco  e  Tos 
Detroit  e  Cincinneti  e  X*"s*' 

•  Atlanta 
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television  and 


Puerto  Rican  Rum  pers. 

AN  EXTENSIVE  promotion  of 

Puerto  Rican  rum  in  the  Or 

United  States,  backed  by  an  an-  to  He 
nual  advertising  fund  of  at  least  Me 
$750,000,  has  been  announced  by  ville, 
the  Puerto  Rican  Industrial  De-  prod 
velopment  Co.  of  San  Juan.  Cinci 
Advertising  will  begin  early  aj 

in  1949,  using  “leading  national  jjook 

and  local  mass  publications,”  it 
was  stated.  A. though  funds  for 
space  have  not  yet  been  allocat- 
ed.  newspapers  are  expected  to  ^ 

get  a  considerable  percentage  Zai 

of  the  appropriation,  according  products,  to  Brisacher,  Wheeler 
to  McCann-Erickson,  which  will  &  Staff. 

place  the  account  out  of  its  New  Admiral  Corp.,  to  Tatham- 

Laird,  Inc.,  Chicago,  for  adver- 
Management  of  the  campaign  tising  and  sales  promotion  of 
will  be  supervised  by  Grafton  B.  domestic  appliances.  Cruttenden 
Perkins,  former  vicepresident  in  &  Eger  continues  to  handle  the 
charge  of  advertising  at  Lever  printed  advertising  of  radio 
Brothers  and  now  advertising  and  television  receivers,  and 
consultant  to  Arthur  D.  Little,  Kudner,  Inc.,  is  in  charge  of 
Incorporated.  radio  and  television  media. 

Glycol  Co.  to  Seymour  Kam- 
Along  the  Swanee  eny  Associates,  for  advertising 

NATIONAL  PAPER  CORP.,  merchandising  of  the  new 

Ransom,  Pa.,  plans  what  is  de-  designed  to 

scribed  as  the  largest  newspa-  combat  airborne  germs  and  vi- 
per  campaign  ever  used  to  pro-  "e^si^ers  consumer 

mote  a  bathroom  tissue.  Intro-  trade  periodicals,  mail,  ra 

duction  of  Swanee  tissue,  nap- 

kins  and  towels  will  be  backed  Silex  Co..  Hartford.  Conn.,  to 
by  an  initial  ad  budget  of  more  Alley  &  Richards,  Inc.,  New 
than  $250,000,  with  ads  of  up  to  York. 

1,000  lines  appearing  in  major  E.  &  B.  Brewing  Co.,  Detroit, 
markets  throughout  the  country,  to  W.  B.  Doner  &  Co.;  newspa- 
Philip  G.  Gilmore,  former  pers.  radio,  carcards,  billboai^s. 
agency  head,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  director  of  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  and  H.  C.  Morris  &  Co. 
will  place  the  Swanee  ads. 

Distiller's  Combo 
FIFTEEN  “great  brands  for  holi¬ 
day  giving”  are  advertised  by 
National  Distillers  Products  in 
a  1,000-line  combination  ad  run¬ 
ning  this  week  in  93  newspapers 
in  68  cities.  Prices  are  included 
in  states  where  such  copy  is 
legal. 

Hep  with  Hep-Mits 
A  NATIONAL  ad  campaign 
aimed  at  creating  a  country¬ 
wide  fad  has  been  started  by  the 
glove  division  of  Riegel  Tex¬ 
tile  Corp.  Object  of  the  cam-  Co 
paign  is  the  “Hep-Mit,"  a  knit 
glove  in  a  variety  of  colors,  and 
the  promotion  centers  around 
the  use  of  pairs  in  mixed  colors 
to  match  school  colors. 

In  addition  to  Riegel's  own 
advertising,  leading  department 
stores  are  running  or  planning 
to  run  cooperative  ads,  and  win¬ 
dow  and  counter  displays. 

Appointments 

E.  H.  HOTCHKISS  CO..  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn.,  stapling  and  tack¬ 
ing  equipment,  to  William  von 
Zehle  &  Co.;  newspapers  and 
business  papers. 

E.  A.  Parlee  Co.,  Everett. 

Mass.,  regional  distributor  of 
Rusco  Combination  storm  sash 
and  screen,  to  Al.ey  &  Richards. 

Boston;  outdoor  and  local  news¬ 
papers. 

Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall,  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  resort  hotel,  to  Grey  & 

Rogers,  Philadelphia:  newspa- 


In  this  great  Test  Market, 
which  has  the  highest  per 
capita  retail  sales  ($1360*)  of 
any  of  the  eleven  largest  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  State,  is  assured 
when  you  place  your  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  Central 
Pennsylvania’s  leading  news¬ 
papers. 


Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp.  to 
MicCann-Erickson.  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  all  its  products  in 
the  western  hemisphere  outside 
of  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada. 


'Sales  Management  Survey  1947 


Romig  Heads  G  &  W 

IVAN  B.  ROMIG  has  purchased 
the  interests  of  William  A. 
Grant,  deceased,  in  Grant  & 
Wadsworth,  Inc.,  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  and  has  be¬ 
come  president.  Officers  re¬ 
elected  include  William  H.  Eich- 
horn,  vicepresident,  and  Blanche 
Jampol.  secretary  and  assist¬ 
ant  treasurer.  Romig  was  organ¬ 
izer  of  Sports  Afield  magazine  in 
1930  and  its  publisher  up  to 
1944.  More  recently,  he  was  head 
of  Romig  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  Reading,  Pa.  Grant  & 
Wadsworth  was  organized  in 
1924. 


DAILY  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION  IN  EXCESS  OF 


KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  National  Bepresentatives 
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A  STORY  OF  WHITE  MAGIC 


window  cleaners,  soluble  oils.  inks,  and  scores  of  useful 
things  which  they  have  improved. 

The  people  of  Liiion  Carbide  produce  these  and  many 
other  materials  essential  to  cosmetics,  apparel,  and  the 
household.  They  also  produce  hundreds  of  other  materials 
for  the  use  of  science  and  industry,  thus  helping  maintain 
America’s  leadership  in  meeting  the  needs  of  mankind. 


The  forest  found  root  in  primeval  muck.  Incrt'dihle  crea¬ 
tures  writhed  amon<!  its  trees  while  dragon  Hies  as  big  as 

p*  p'  r 

eagles  threshed  about  in  the  steaming  air.  Kons  passed,  the 
forest  died  and  was  transformed  into  a  vast  storehouse  of 
natural  resources,  which  includes  deposits  of  coal  and 
petroleum. 

Todav,  through  the  white  magic  of  svnthetic  organic 
chemistry  scientists  draw  upon  the  elements  found  in  this 
primitive  storehouse.  They  ingeniouslv  combine  them  to 
form  chemicals  that  contribute  endlessly  to  industry  and  to 
mankind. 

Some  of  these  chemicals  . .  .  which  bear  the  formidable 
group  name  eth\  leneglycolmonoalkvlethers . , .  are  so  versa¬ 
tile  that  Irom  them  come  excellent  bases  for  delicate  jkm  - 
fumes  as  well  as  the  fluid  in  the  tndraulic  brakes  of  auto¬ 
mobiles.  Others  are  nresent  in  d\es.  insecticides,  thinners. 


FREE  :  )m#  art*  invitvit  to  .si>nd  for  the  neiriHit^- 
trated  inmklet^  **  f^ntdurts  and  l^nn  exsesj'"  ivhich 
shotvn  how  M'ience  and  industry  use  I  ('('.‘s 
Uloy  s^  Chemivals,  ('arhons„  (iases  and  l^ia^tirs. 


— - - - -Trttfie^markefl  Products  oj  Divisions  and  I  nits  inclufle  - - 

PRI  STONF,  anti  TrFK  .\nri-Fri*ezes  •  Synrhetic  OfKanic  C’hfmicals  •  AchKSON  Flcctrodes  •  NationaI.  Carboii't 
KverfaDV  Flashliuhts  anti  Hartt^rit^s  •  PyrokaX  (las  •  I'RFS r-O-I.iTF  \cetylt*ne  •  I.INDF  r)xypt‘n 
Fi.fctromft  Alittys  anti  \lftaU  •  IUkfi.itf.  Krfnf.  Vinvon,  anti  Vinvi  itf  Plastics  •  Haynfs  Stfu.itf  AIIovs 


to  offering  com- 


In  Puerto  Rico 

Home  oi  Diario  de  Puerto  Rico,  of 
which  Luis  Munoz  Marin,  presi> 
dent  oi  the  Senote  and  governor- 
elect,  is  president.  Diario  is  the 
successor  to  La  Democracia, 
founded  by  Munoz  Marin's  father 
in  1890. 


$14/560  Paid 
To  Winner  of 
$5  Prize  in  '92 

Boston  —  Every  week  since 
Christmas  of  1892,  the  Boston 
Globe  paid  Lewis  M.  Wood- 
bridge  the  sum  of  $5  until  his 
death  at  Bath,  N.  H.,  recently. 

The  weekly  $5  was  a  prize  that 
Woodbridge,  then  29.  won  in  a 
Globe  contest  based  on  the  vote 
of  New  York  in  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  election  that  sent  Grover 
Cleveland  to  the  White  House. 
He  collected  a  total  of  $14,560 
in  56  years. 

When  Woodbridge  won  the 
prize,  the  money  represented  a 
good  week's  pay.  At  that  time 
textile  workers  in  New  England 
were  receiving  $3.40  for  a  six- 
day  week  and  were  working  10 
to  12  hours  a  day. 

The  $5  each  week  for  life  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Globe  was  won  by 
Woodbridge  in  submitting  near¬ 


ly  10,000  guesses  on  the  outeoi^ 
of  the  New  York  vote.  ^ 
guess  was  filled  out  on  the^. 
test  forms  which  he  picked  m 
by  the  handful  each  noonUm. 
from  the  G.obe  office.  Eart 
guess  was  witnes.sed  by  five 
other  persons. 

The  10,000  guesses  constitut 
ed  l/20th  of  the  total  number 
of  guesses  submitted.  The  win¬ 
ning  guess  was  only  16  out  o( 
the  way  for  the  Cleveland  vote 
and  25  for  Harrison. 

After  he  won  the  contest 
Woodbridge  resigned  from  the 
bookkeeper's  job  he  had  around 
the  corner  from  the  Globe  and 
got  another  as  an  accountant 
Every  Friday  Woodbridge  would 
appear  at  the  cashier's  office  and 
collect  his  $5  until  1928,  even 
though  the  Globe  offered  to  mail 
him  the  money.  In  1928  he 
moved  to  Bath  with  his  wife 
whom  he  had  wed  three  years 
previously.  By  that  time.  $5 
depreciated  so  much  that  he 
gave  it  to  his  wife  for  spending 
money. 


OUR 

LITTLE  RED 
SCHOOLHOUSE 
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ARF  Issues 
Third  Report 
On  Pa.  Daily 

Fresh  comparative  readership 
data  for  prewar,  wartime  and 
postwar  newspapers  became 
available  this  week  with  the  is¬ 
suance  of  Study  No.  123  in  the 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading. 

This  report,  covering  the  Oct. 
13.  1948  issue  of  the  Johnstown 
( Pa. )  Tribune,  is  the  third  on 
that  newspaper.  The  other  is¬ 
sues  surveyed  were  those  of 
Aug.  23.  1940  (Study  No.  26) 
and  Nov.  19.  1942  ( Study  No. 
55). 

In  addition 
parisons  in  three  different  peri¬ 
ods,  the  reports  also  cover  dif¬ 
ferent  days  of  the  week.  "ITie 
first  was  a  Friday  edition,  the 
second  Thursday  and  the  most 
recent.  Wednesday. 

Readership  scores  were  re¬ 
markably  similar  in  many  in¬ 
stances.  In  1940,  for  example. 
99%  of  the  women  reported 
reading  “any  local  advertising." 
In  1942  and  1948,  the  scores 
were  98  and  99,  respectively. 
For  “any  display  advertising," 
readership  was  99.  98,  and  99; 
for  “any  department  store  ad¬ 
vertising,”  95,  94  and  94. 

In  the  editorial  departments, 
readership  scores  were  similarly 
close.  Discrepancies  were 
greatest  in  the  reading  of  fi¬ 
nancial  news.  For  the  men,  the 
ratings  in  this  department  were: 
1940—29%,  1942—33%,  1948- 

43%;  women:  1940— 12%,  1942 
—11%.  1948—22%. 

In  the  latest  Johnstown  sur¬ 
vey,  three  local  ads  scored  high 
enough  to  place  among  the  10 
best  on  all-study  lists  in  their 
respective  categories.  One  of 
them,  a  full-page  display,  took 
over  first  place  in  the  Furniture 
Store  listing.  It  scored  20% 
among  men,  65%  among  women. 

A  decided  swing  to  local  news 
was  apparent.  On  the  men’s 
best-read  list  were  seven  items 
originating  in  the  state  and 
three  national  stories.  The 
women’s  list  included  nine  local 
and  two  national  items.  All 
stories  on  both  10-best  lists  ap¬ 
peared  either  on  the  back  pages 
of  the  two  sections  or  on  page  ' 
one. 

Top-rated  pictures  in  the  is-  i 
sue  were  wirephotos.  One  i 
showed  a  three-day-old  baby  i 
which  had  undergone  a  major  ; 
operation,  the  other  showed  a 
Chicago  waitress  who  had  won 
$125,000  in  a  lawsuit.  Both  96"^ .  ' 

Reporter  Covers 
Hypnotism  Trip 

Waterloo,  la. — “You’re  zleep-  ' 
ing  .  .  .  zleeping,”  a  hypnotist  , 
told  Robert  McHugh,  Waterloo  | 
Courier  reporter,  who  recently  j 
wrote  a  Sunday  feature  about  | 
his  experience. 

“There’s  a  shadowland  just 
outside  the  curtains  of  reality  I 
where  the  strangest  things  can  i 
happen,”  wrote  McHugh.  It  , 
takes  a  hypnotist  to  bring  you  I 
there  and  back  again.  I  made 
the  trip— both  ways.” 


Wo’ve  found  out  that  it  pays  off  to 
conduct  a  scIkk)!  for  ambitious  em¬ 
ployees  who  want  to  add  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  life  insurance 
business. 

Last  year  we  inaugurated  organ¬ 
ized  classes  in  conjunction  with  the 
Life  Office  Management  Associa¬ 
tion.  These  classes  were  held  twice 
a  week  throughout  the  “school 
year”  for  both  Home  Office  and 
.Agency  employees.  They  were 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion 
when  167  of  our  students  took 
examinations  leading  to  h'ellow- 
ships,  or  Assistant  Fellowships,  in 
the  LOMA. 

The  results  more  than  justified 


our  faith  in  the  program,  as  well  as 
attesting  to  the  comjjetence  of  our 
employee-teachers.  In  9  out  of  10 
examinations,  our  students  made 
substantially  better  records  than 
the  national  average  of  the  entire 
student  body. 

As  an  incentive,  automatic  salary 
increases  are  offered  to  employee- 
students  who  successfully  complete 
these  courses.  In  addition,  students 
are  reimbursed  for  text  book  and 
examination  costs. 

We  feel  that  the  cost  of  this  edu¬ 
cational  program  is  more  than  off¬ 
set  by  the  resulting  increase  in 
employee  efficiency  and  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  oi)erating  costs. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


34  NASSAU  STREET 
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DAILY  CIRCULATION* 


TIMES-HERALD  274,810 

STAR  211,001 

POST  177,308 

NEWS  117,917 


*6  Months  Ending  Sept.  30,  1948 


FIRST  IN  CIRCULATION  FOR  10  STRAIGHT  YEARS 
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National  Representative,  George  A.  McDevitt  Co. 


QUAD- 

eiTics 


Over  200,000 

.  Met.  Population^ 


Ottawa  —  A  confereoc*  i, 
t  l^  pulp-producing  countries  to  k 

a  ^Si  f,  7^1  lield  unaer  the  i?dod  and  w 

culture  Organization  of  ^ 
■  United  Nations  being 
n>  by  the 

Minister  Mae 

s  >  Kinnon  announced  here. 

MacKinnon  said  delegate 
FTFPTFD  RY  AANR  countries,  with  Oi^ 

£.l<£.^li:x>  DI  /\/UNn  ej.3  fj,Qnj  ^tj^gj.  countries/^ 

Hail  and  Farewell — George  E.  Gilbertsen,  John  W.  Cullen  Co.,  Chi*  expected  to  attend  the  ronfa* 
cago  (second  from  right)  greets  new  officers  of  the  American  Asso*  ence  at  Montreal  next  March, 
ciotion  of  Newspaper  Representatives  on  his  retirement  as  president.  A  study  of  conservation  poli- 
The  others  are,  left  to  right:  Douglas  Taylor,  I.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  9^^^  future  market  prospeeb 
New  York,  reelected  secretary;  Tom  Walker,  Sowyer-Forguson-  expec^ted  to  be  the  foremod 
Walker,  New  York,  president,  and  Del  Worthington,  Cresmer  &  arnong  discussions  by  the  dek- 

Woodward,  Chicago,  vicepresident.  ®  irs _  j 

MacKinnon  said,  “The  maia 

■  purpose  of  the  meeting  will  be 

Area  Sampling  Service  of  158  £nS''?o®r''ev]ew  tVe  wwid'K 


Lever  Dealers 
Use  $1,000,000 
Ads  Yearly 


..  .5®y®  Area  sampling,  although  more  Asheville,  N.  C. — The  Ashe-  niipc 

there,  but  we  didnt.  we  fur-  costly  than  quota  sampling,  jus-  ville  Citizen  -  Times  recently  ^  h« 
nished  grocers  with  the  neces-  tifies  the  added  cost  by  provid-  honored  158  employes  whose  new 
sary  tuck-in  price  tags,  the  jjjg  ^  more  scientific  technique  years  of  service  aggregate  22  <jtrin 
new^aper  advertising  mats  and  market  researchers,  it  was  centuries.  pral 

all  the  display  material  to  make  stated  last  week  by  Lester  R.  Gold  ( with  diamond  or  em-  viou 

this  selling  event  his  own  in-  prankel,  of  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  erald)  and  silver  pins  were  pre-  hut 

dividual  promotion.  Inc.  sented  at  a  dinner  to  all  em-  fore: 

"And  he  did.  More  than  33,-  He  spoke  at  a  panel  discussion  ployes  with  five  or  more  years  kets 
000  chain  stores,  along  with  tens  of  “The  Future  of  Market  Re-  of  continuous  service  to  the  “T 
of  thousands  of  independents,  search,”  sponsored  Jointly  by  company.  More  than  400  em-  once 
conducted  their  own  ‘Buy  Two’  the  City  College  of  New  York  ployes  and  their  wives  and  hus-  the 
sales  in  conjunction  with  ours.”  extension  division  and  by  a  bands  attended.  All  depart-  satis 

Schneller  told  how  the  Lever  number  of  marketing  and  sta-  ments  of  the  newspapers  and  he  s 
Brothers  merchandising  and  ad-  tistical  associations.  Wt^C  were  represented, 

vertising  departments  worked  The  “greatest  potentialities”  Hiden  Ramsey,  general 

out  a  formula  that  convinced  for  technical  development  of  manager,  presented  the  first 
the  grocer  he  woujd  be  able  to  market  research  lie  in  the  field  emblem  to  Charles  K.  Robinson, 
sell  more  goods.  of  sampling,  smd  Frankel.  Quote  editor  of  the  Sunday  Citizen- 

“For  years,  in  our  business,”  ^oii  Times,  who  has  served  33  years. 

he  said,  “a  tie-in  dealer  adver-  thn?  Robinson  presented  pins  to 

tisement  consisted  of  a  single  of  the  stereotyp- 

thread-bare  formula.  Give  a  finHinlc  ing  department  whose  39  years 

grocer  a  one  or  two-column  mat  Innnnf ^ifp^awQcSlH  findings  g£  service  is  a  company  record; 

— the  smaller  the  better  be-  ®®nnot  be  assessed.  yf  Randall  Harris,  assistant  gen- 

cause  the  less  the  space  costs  Another  field  subject  to  im-  eral  manager  and  treasurer;  E. 

the  more  likely  it  was  to  be  provement  is  the  construction  of  Wallace  Smith,  and  Charles  A. 

used.  questionnaires,  he  said,  and  the  Webb.  ■ 

•■These  mats  were  a  term  of  ‘''ATs'?*ad’vSn"'?JOT"’attenlion  pan/^giv‘?“mbi'eml‘ti''2o‘^eS!-  [/ 

SrLmrt  i;"o*r“J?-  hrfo?n'l  <oouesllonsw/sWroeAld.mo„  Ks  *w5ofe  service  ranirf  m 
ne  waniea  to  or  not,  ne  louna  gj  Alderson  &  Sessions.  The  from  31  to  23  vears  Don  S  HU 

ILtluvf  pricS*‘^Vnd"'^^L‘^°the  place  to /tart  in  considering  the  Elias,  vicepresident,  '  presented  HI 
w  il“  a  prices.  Ana  once  tne  outlook  for  marketing  research,”  awards  to  nersons  whose  service  ^H 
ba  1  started  rolling  it  snow-  he  said,  “is  with  the  formulation  ?^n-ed  from  23  To  10  yelv!  ■ 

Jni  we  were  damTed  ■  of  questions  and  the  final  choice  R^amSy  presented  5-yeaT  a^ 

ana  we  were  oamnea.  among  possible  answers.  Every  wards. 


Now  in  the  Mails  to  NEA 
Client  Newspapers 

S.  BURTON  HEATH'S 
llth  Annual _ _ 


Almost  60%  of  the  QUAD 
CITY  population  live  on  rt* 
Illinois  side  .  .  .  and  read  flu 
Argus-Dispatch  newspapen- 

Ov*r  50,000  combinad  eircuWn* 


Another 
Big  Basic 
Service  From 
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More  than  20,000  Chicagoans  jammed  the  Stadium  right  up  to  the  rafters 
Nov.  20  at  The  Chicago  SUN-TIMES  4th  Annual  Harvest  Moon  Festival. 


The  capacity  crowd  swarmed  to  see  the  town’s  heppiest  hepcats,  best 
amateur  ballroom  dancers,  outstanding  girl  singers  and  top  Hollywood 
stars  in  another  great  SUN-TIMES-sponsored  benefit  for  sick  and  wounded 
veterans  at  Chicago-area  VA  hospitals. 


And  Chicago  Stadium  was  completely  sold  out  to  SUN-TIMES  readers 
ten  days  before  the  show — at  $3.60  top! 


That’s  RESPONSE — and  the  same  solid-spending  readership  will  respond 
to  your  advertising  in  The  Chicago  SUN-TIMES.  Why  not  ask  a  SUN- 
TIMESman  for  facts  and  figures? 


EASTERN  OFFICE 


PLAZA  3-1103 


Entry  Coupons 
Make  Contests 
Non-Mailable 

Chicago— Coupons,  or  “rea¬ 
sonable  facsimile’*  are  regarded 
as  “consideration”  in  a  ruling 
of  the  Post  Office  relating  to 
entry  blanks  in  newspapers  on 
football  score  contests. 

The  ruling  by  Frank  J. 
Delany,  solicitor  for  the  Post 
OflBce,  puts  a  new  interpreta¬ 
tion  on  contests  in  which  read¬ 
ers  clip  out  the  coupon  or  entry 
blank  to  enter  competition,  it 
was  explained. 

Three  Chicago  newspapers 
were  notified  by  the  Post  Office 
that  their  respective  football 
score  contests  for  readers  were 
in  violation  of  Section  601, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
because  the  reader  was  asked  to 
use  the  printed  list  of  games  on 
which  to  make  predictions  as  an 
entry  blank. 

“themes  which  are  essen¬ 
tially  guessing  contests,”  said 
the  Post  Office  Solicitor,  “such 
as  a  football  prediction  contest, 
involving  the  awarding  of  prizes 
dependent  upon  chance,  contain 
the  element  of  consideration  in 
the  requirement  that  the  blank 
appearing  in  the  newspaper  or 
reasonable  facsimile  thereof  be 
used.  Accordingly,  such  schemes 
are  in  conflict  with  Section  601, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
1940,  and  all  matter  relating 
thereto  is  non-mailable.” 

New  Wording  Necessary 

Circulation  managers  pointed 
out  to  local  postal  authorities 
that  there  is  no  consideration 
where  newspapers  ask  a  reader 
who  has  either  already  come 
into  possession  of  a  newspaper, 
or  who  may  examine  it  without 
purchasing  a  copy,  to  enter  a 
free  contest. 

They  suggested  various  ways 
of  wording  the  entry  nomination 
so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
reader  to  either  use  the  entry 
blank  in  the  paper  or  “reason¬ 
able  facsimile.” 

The  Post  Office  Solicitor,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  ruling  Nov.  24  advised 
that  “if  certain  changes  are 
made  in  the  football  prediction 
contest,  matter  relating  thereto 
would  be  regarded  as  acceptable 
under  Section  601,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations.”  The  ruling 
further  stipulated: 

“If  the  weekly  contest  an¬ 
nouncement  omits  the  entry 
blank,  and  the  games  listed  are 
presented  in  such  manner  that 
the  printed  announcement  will 
not  be  used  as  an  entry  and  the 
contestant  is  instruct^  not  to 
use  it  as  an  entry  blank,  but 
rather,  use  his  own  stationery 
for  the  purpose,  the  element  of 
consideration  would  be  deemed 
to  be  removed  from  the  plan.” 
■ 

Editor  Threatened 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.  —  Two  an¬ 
onymous  threats  by  telephone 
were  reported  recently  by  Ar¬ 
thur  V.  Burrowes,  editor  of  the 
St.  Jo$eph  Newt-Prett  and  the 
Gazette.  Burrowes  said  the 
calls  threatened  “a  pineapple 
against  your  house"  unless  the 
papers  quit  calling  attention  to 
gambling  activities. 

22 
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ed 


APPARENTLY  a  fast  talker  is 
Ollie  Hurst  who,  according  to 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal,  leased  a  piece  of  land 
for  99  years  and  said  “he  would 
pay  $5,000  down  and  yap  off  the 
remainder  of  the  $10,000  in  four 
years.” 

■ 

CHRISTMAS  SEAL  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Tuberculosis  Associa¬ 
tion  came  in  for  an  unusual  bit 
of  description  when  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  said: 

“The  picture  of  the  seal  shows 
a  two-headed  boy  sitting  before 
a  screened  fireplace,  with  three 
stockings  hanging  from  the 
mantel.  .  . 

■ 

YOU  WOULD  have  to  go  be¬ 
yond  the  headline  to  under¬ 
stand  that  this  South  Bend 
(Ind. )  Tribune  caption  was 
strictly  a  sports  story: 

“Butts  Rumored  in  New  Posi¬ 
tion.” 

■ 

NAMES  fool  you.  as  the  ads 
say.  An  instance  is  this  head¬ 
line  in  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal: 

“Virgin  Islands  Make  Bid 
To  Capture  Divorce  Trade.” 

m 

43  Dailies  Sponsor 
1949  Spelling  Bee 

Forty-three  newspapers  that 
will  participate  in  the  1949  Na¬ 
tional  Spelling  Bee  were  named 
this  week  by  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers,  which  sponsor 
the  bee. 

The  1949  co-sponsors  (five 
more  than  in  1948)  are:  Ander¬ 
son  (S.  C. )  Independent  Tribune 
&  Mail,  Akron  (O.)  Beacon 
Journal,  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 
Tribune,  Arizona  Republic 
(Phoenix),  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Jour¬ 
nal,  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Journal, 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post.  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  News,  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  Canton 
(O.)  Repository,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Post,  Cleveland  (O.)  Press,  Co¬ 
lumbus  (O. )  Citizen,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  & 
Tribune,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News, 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald-Post, 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Press,  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Press. 

Also  Houston  (Tex.)  Press, 
Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald- 
Dispatch,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Times,  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  Kentucky  Post  ( Covington ) , 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sen¬ 
tinel,  Lowell  ( Mass. )  Sun, 
Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  A  Daily 
Advance,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press-Scimitar,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star-Tribune! 

Also  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  Norristown  (Pa.)  Times 
Herald,  Passaic  (N,  J.)  Herald 
News,  Portsmouth  (O.)  Times, 
San  Francisco  News,  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Her  aid- Journal,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Tribune,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Daily  News,  Waynes¬ 
boro  (Va.)  News-Virginian, 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal 
and  Sentinel,  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  (Madison). 


Pan  American’s  new  engine  analyzer  reports  engine  troubles  dur¬ 
ing  flight,  eliminates  hours  of  trouble-shooting  on  the  ground. 


Another  Pan  American  “First' 

—  f/ie  engine  analyzer! 

•  Once  again,  the  world’s  most  experienced 
airline  leads  the  way!  Add  the  revolutionary 
electronic  "engine  analyzer”  to  the  long  list  of 
Pan  American  "firsts.” 

•  Engine  trouble  causes  up  to  84%  of  the  delays 
in  plane  departures.  When  "something’s  wrong” 
with  an  engine,  it  may  take  several  hours  to  find 
the  exact  trouble. 

•  Such  delays  are  being  cut  in  half  by  the  new 
engine  analyzer  developed  by  Sperry  Gyroscope 
and  Pan  American . . .  now  in  use  in  Pan  American 
Clippers*. 

•  The  analyzer  works  during  flight.  It  gives  the 
flight  engineer  a  picture  of  each  engine’s  opera¬ 
tion.  If  repairs  are  needed,  the  engineer  can  tell 
the  ground  crew  exactly  what  to  fix.  Tedious 
trouble-shooting  is  eliminated. 


•  Results:  even  greater  safety  . . .  shorter  stops  at 
airports  . . .  departures  on  schedule  . . .  important 
savings  of  time  and  money. 


»  Trade  Mark.  Tan  American  Aln%'a>’S.  Inc. 
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GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JOURNAL  •  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  -  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 


Adt  ertisiug 

Suilitam,  Stauffer,  Colu  ell  &  Bayles,  Ihc, 


BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS 


service  in  the  lucrative,  steady  Michigan 
Market.  Tell  your  product’s  story  with 
the  impact  you  achieve  by  using  all  eight 
Booth  Newspapers. 

For  specific  data  on  Booth  Michigan  Markets, 
call  or  write: 

Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  East  42nd  Street, 

New  York  City  17 

The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  11 


Lever  Brothers’  Lifebuoy  "is  used  in  the 
homes  of  40  million  Americans.’’  Michi¬ 
gan  homes  are  well  represented  in  that 
40  million.  That’s  because  Lifebuoy’s  copy 
runs  in  all  eight  Booth  Michigan  News¬ 
papers  .  .  .  because  the  newspapers  the 
dealers  and  their  customers  buy  are  Booth 
Newspapers  .  .  .  because  they  buy  38.^,058 
copies  every  day! 

Add  impetus  to  sales  for  your  product  or 


Wk  at  6  Cooh  ina  at  ^un-^i 
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Let  Lillian  Martin  Tell 
About  Her  Food  Section 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO  —  When  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  advertising 
department  decided  to  tell  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  about  the  tabloid’s  new 
16-page  “pull-out”  food  section, 
issued  with  the  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  and  Friday  morning  edi¬ 
tions.  they  called  on  “the  cook” 
to  offer  “the  proof  of  the  pud¬ 
ding  is  in  the  eating.” 

Mrs.  Lillian  Martin,  food  edi¬ 
tor,  was  separated  long  enough 
from  her  co-worker,  Mrs.  Alice 
Bennett,  to  make  a  flying  trip 
to  New  York  to  tell  advertisers 
and  publicity  folk  what  goes 
into  the  weekly  “food  formula” 
of  the  Sun-Times. 

Try*  ‘Sensible  Approach* 
Mrs.  Martin,  better  known  by 
her  byline  of  Martha  Reynolds, 
did  such  an  outstanding  job  of 
telling  food  executives  what  the 
Sun-'Times  wants  and  doesn’t 
want  in  the  way  of  stories  and 
pictures — and  why — that  she  is 
going  to  have  to  repeat  her 
itory  after  Christmas  to  similar 
groups  in  Chicago. 

B^ically,  Mrs.  Martin  and 
Mrs.  Bennett,  the  latter  former¬ 
ly  food  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Sews,  who  was  "drafted” 
back  into  journalism  again  this 
fall  when  the  Sun-Times  began 
its  weekly  food  section,  are 
home  economists  who  literally 
practice  what  they  preach.  They 
both  test  new  recipes  at  home 
with  friend  husband  as  the 
willing  subject.  They  try  to 
offer  recipes  that  “are  sensible.” 

In  fact,  it  is  this  “sensible 
approach”  that  makes  the  Sun- 
Times  food  section  somewhat 
unique,  in  the  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Mai  tin.  “We  try  to  satisfy 
every  income  group  in  our 
weekly  section,”  she  said. 

Appeal  to  All  Groups 
’The  lady  of  wealth,  she  be¬ 
lieves,  is  generally  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  gourmet’s  column. 
The  moderate  income  group 
builds  its  menus  around  meat, 
potatoes  and  vegetables  and  is 
on  the  lookout  for  new  recipes. 
“Then  there  is  the  lower  in- 

L.A.  Mirror  Drops 
Horizontal  Style 

Los  Angeles  —  The  tabloid 
Mirror,  which  adopted  a  hori¬ 
zontal  front  page  makeup  with 
Its  initial  issue  Oct.  11,  went  to 
traditional  vertical  format  this 
week. 

The  unorthodox  makeup  was 
abandoned  because  comments 
and  letters  had  revealed  a  defi¬ 
nite  public  preference  for  vert¬ 
ical  format,  said  Virgil  Pinkley, 
editor  and  publisher. 

The  horizontal  format  was 
conceived  to  afford  good  display 
on  news  racks. 


come  group  that  is  always 
worrying  about  the  food  budget 
and  it  is  to  this  class  of  people 
that  we  offer  special  help, 
along  with  serving  the  other  two 
groups,”  said  Mrs.  Martin.  “We 
try  to  offer  a  workable  budget 
for  food  buying,  but  a  workable 
budget  is  really  a  work  of  art — 
it  just  can’t  be  done.” 

To  prove  the  variety  of  ap¬ 
peal  that  the  Sunday  Times 
offers  to  readers  of  the  food  sec¬ 
tion,  Mrs.  Martin  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  of  the  standout 
features  each  week,  such  as  the 
prize  recipe  contest,  in  which 
the  main  prize-winners’  pictures 
are  published,  adding,  however, 
that  all  prize  recipes  are  first 
“taste-tested”  before  printed.  | 

Exalt  the  Homemaker 

Then  there  are  such  features 
as  “Kids  in  the  Kitchen,”  “Man 
in  the  Kitchen,”  “Cook  Book  of 
the  Week,”  “Readers’  Ex¬ 
change,”  a  pressure  cooking  col¬ 
umn.  with  special  recipes  for 
pressure  cooking,  ‘"The  Budget” 
and  the  weekly  lead  “market 
basket”  story.  There  is  art  on 
every  page,  she  pointed  out,  and 
the  market  story  is  further  em¬ 
bellished  with  tips  on  what  to 
do  with  the  week’s  best  market 
buys.” 

“We  try  to  exalt  homemaking 
as  a  career  and  make  it  fun.  in¬ 
stead  of  drudgery,”  explained 
Mrs.  Martin. 

She  is  not  one  to  hide  behind 
the  kitchen  stove  or  her  type¬ 
writer.  Besides  writing  a  daily 
column  and  editing  the  weekly 
food  section,  she  follows  a  busy 
lecture  program,  appearing  be¬ 
fore  women’s  clubs,  church 
meetings,  broadcasting  weekly, 
and  conducting  cooking  schools. 

“It  is  by  attending  these 
meetings  that  I  meet  housewives 
firsthand  and  learn  what  they 
like  and  dislike,”  she  said.  “For 
instance,  I  have  found  that 
women  don’t  like  daily  menus. 
They  do  want  recipes  and  they 
like  how-to-do  pictures.” 

Oiiera  Dos  and  Don'ts 

The  Sun-Times  food  editor 
summed  up  her  needs,  in  talking 
to  food  processors  and  their 
agents  in  New  York,  by  offering 
the  following  eight-point  “food- 
story  formula”: 

1.  Don’t  write  too  lengthy 
stories.  Keep  them  short  and 
written  in  newspaper  style. 
Keep  them  concise,  even  though 
they  will  have  to  be  rewritten 
anyway,  for  style  and  space. 

2.  Use  the  generic  term  where- 
ever  possible  in  referring  to  a 
food  product,  because  the  food 
editor  cannot  mention  trade 
names. 

3.  Write  stories  in  triple-space 
form — if  they  are  good  enough 
they  mav  be  used  with  only  the 
customary  editing. 

4.  Don't  send  a  recipe  unless  it 


has  been  cleared  through  a  test 
kitchen. 

5.  If  a  story  is  exclusive,  say 
so. 

6.  The  smartest  companies 
send  out  monthly  releases,  as 
reminder  copy,  even  if  no  new 
products  have  been  introduced. 

7.  If  a  new  product  is  being 
brought  out,  tell  the  food  editor 
about  it  in  advance  and  let  her 
know  where  she  can  purchase 
such  a  product  for  her  own  test¬ 
ing  purposes. 

8.  Take  and  send  simple  and 
sharp  pictures.  Glossy  prints 
that  reproduce  well  in  black  and 
white  are  preferred  over  mats. 
Keep  the  subject  matter  simple 
and  to  the  point. 

Trained  Home  Economist 

Mrs.  Martin,  who  majored  in 
journalism  and  home  economics 
at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
has  had  considerable  experience 
as  a  food  columnist  apd  conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  Better  Homemaking 
Institute.  She  joined  the  Times 
staff  in  1942. 

She  is  the  mother  of  two  pre¬ 
school  children,  who.  along  with 
Dad,  have  to  sometimes  “wait 
for  dinner”  until  Mother  gets 
home  from  “slaving”  over  a 
“hot  cook  stove”  in  public. 


Mrs.  Lillian  Martin  (Martha  Bn. 
nolds).  Chicago  Sun-TioiM  feoi 
editor,  broadcasts  highlighli  g| 
the  weekly  food  section. 

New  Daily  In  Odessa 

Odessa,  Tex.  —  Publication  o( 
the  Odessa  Morning  Herald  un¬ 
der  the  new  ownership  of  Hir 
ley  Hightower  began  Nov.  r 
Plans  are  to  publish  daily,  a- 
cept  Monday.  Later  it  will  be 
a  seven-day  paper. 
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Peace  Bridge  — Buffalo  to  Cortada 


+  A  BIG  market  of  over  1,250,000  people 
+  Read  by  98.6%  city  zone  families 
—  You  can  sell  economically  in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  tiitor  and  Publiiher 
^Western  New  York's  Great  Newspaper" 
KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  National  Representatives  _ 
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1^  DEPTH  OF 

PENETRATION 

is  essential 

for  a  climbing  sales  curve 


A  regular  program  of  advertising  in  the  Christian  science  monitor 
builds  for  your  product  immediate  sales  with  valuable  customers 
who  are  likely  to  be  with  you  for  years  to  come.  For  the  monitor  has 
the  depth  of  penetration  that  reaches  the  f>oint  where  sales  action 
begins  and  continues. 

Just  as  MONITOR  readers  constantly  rely  upon  the  accuracy  and 
fairness  of  the  monitor’s  reporting  and  interpretation  of  world  news, 
so  they  turn  daily  to  monitor  advertising  for  product  news  that  is 
thoroughly  dependable.  Furthermore,  the  men  and  women  who  read 
the  MONITOR  enjoy  distinctly  better  than  average  "spendable  income” 
—  spendable  for  the  good  things  of  life.  Important,  too,  is  the  fact 
that  MONITOR  readers  ask  for  MONiTOR-advertised  branded  merchan¬ 
dise  by  name.  Leading  retailers  are  keenly  aware  of  this. 

Be  sure  this  international  daily  newspaper  is  on  your  primary 
media  list.  May  we  submit  a  planned  program  of  monitor  advertising 
for  yoiu:  product?  —  the  Christian  science  monitor.  One,  Norway 
Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 


speaking  of  depth  of  penetration,  here  is  what  one  advertiser  SAYS: 
’’The  response  oj  your  readers  to  our  advertisement  in  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  has  been  a  tangible  one  for  us.  Originally  our  advertising  contract  with 
you  called  for  insertions  in  the  Pacific  Coast  edition  only . . ,  we  gladly  continue 
to  advertise  with  you  hut  on  the  larger  national  basis." 


Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  500  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
DETROIT:  3- 1 01  General  Motors  Building 
KANSAS  CITY:  1002  Walnut  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  625  Market  Street 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
SEATTLE:  824  Skinner  Building 
PARIS:  56  Faubourg  Saint  Honore 
LONDON.  W.C.  2 :  Connaught  House, 
163/4  Strand 

GENEVA:  28  Rue  du  Cendrier 


Listen  every  Tuesday  night  to 

■THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  VIEWS  THE  NEWS' 
with  Erwin  D.  Canham,  Editor,  over  the  ABC  network 
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WJlicit  Our  f^eaderA 


Old  CSNR  Reports 
Asked  for  Students 
TO  the  Editor: 

General  Manager  McCahill  of 
the  Cleveland  Sewt  suggested 
that  newspapermen  were  after 
all  ‘pretty  good  gents"  and  said 
I  should  write  to  them.  I  have 
done  so  and  have  found  them 
such.  At  Dave  Howe’s  sugges¬ 
tion  in  a  summer  conversation. 
I  wrote  to  the  more  than  120 
newspapers  which  have  had 
made  one  of  the  series  of  the 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading,  asking  for  copies  to 
give  me  basic  source  material 
for  study  by  students  in  our 
newly-organized  Department  of 
Journalism  here.  (Of  course 
our  initial  budget  could  not 
stand  $25  apiece  off  hand!) 

Almost  a  hundred  sent  me 
copies  which  they  found  they 
could  spare.  Mark  Ethridge 
and  one  or  two  others  ordered 
copies  for  me  from  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  at  their  expense. 

( Good  gents,  I  should  say  so!  > 
Enoch  Brown  and  John  Reite- 
meyer  sent  me  copies  of  those 
of  other  papers  they  had  kick¬ 
ing  around  their  offices.  James 
Darcey  of  the  Waterbary  Amer¬ 
ican  could  not  send  me  one  of 
his,  but  did  send  me  a  few  of 
other  papers.  He  told  me  I  was 
off  on  the  wrong  foot.  Papers 
could  barely  spare  copies  of 
their  own  Study,  but  would 
probably  send  me  those  of 
others.  He  suggested  I  write  to 
editors  for  copies  of  the  Study 
of  papers  other  than  those  ot 
the  editors  I  addressed.  I  start¬ 
ed  that,  and  had  some  results. 

Then  I  got  a  shock.  F.  A. 
Miller  of  the  South  Bend  Trib¬ 
une  said  he  wished  I  had  writ¬ 
ten  earlier.  He  had  just  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  thrown  out 
and  destroyed  a  heap  of  those 
old  ones  of  other  papers. 

It  is  not  that  my  fingers  are 
getting  worn  out  typing  all  of 
these  122  letters  on  the  Mcond 
round.  It  is  rather  that  I  fear 
that  others  may  be  destroyed  be¬ 
fore  I  get  around  to  them.  So 
I  would  like  to  make  this  gen¬ 
eral  appeal,  for  copies  of  the 
Study  of  papers  other  than  their 
own.  to  all  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers.  Lest  there  be  unnecessary 
dupiication,  I  list  those  I  still 
ne^.  I  have  the  others: 

No.  1,  Akron  Beacon  Journal; 
No.  6.  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette; 
No.  14.  Worcester  Gazette;  No. 
18,  Toledo  Blade;  No.  21,  Rich¬ 
mond  News-Leader;  No.  24, 
Rockford  Morning  Star;  No.  5, 
Kalamazoo  Gazette;  No.  11.  Hag¬ 
erstown  Daily  Mail;  No.  17,  St. 
Joseph  News-Press;  No.  20, 
Wheeling  News-Register;  No.  23, 
Green  Bay  Press-Gazette;  No. 

31,  Portland  Oregonian;  No. 

32,  Sacramento  Bee;  No.  36,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal;  No.  55,  Johns¬ 
town  Tribune;  No.  62,  Water¬ 
bary  American;  No.  67,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Times-Star;  No.  75,  Durham 
Sun;  No.  88  and  89.  Indianapolis 
News;  No.  33,  Los  Angeles 
Times;  No.  47,  Florida  Times- 
Union;  No.  58,  Trenton  Evening 
News;  No.  63,  South  Bend  Trib¬ 
une;  No.  70,  Los  Angeles  News; 


No.  79.  Altom  Telegraph. 

Neither  do  I  have  those  few 
of  the  Canadian  papers.  I  do 
have  the  100-Study  summary. 

As  the  above  list  shows,  I 
have  the  recent  ones,  lack  prin¬ 
cipally  the  old  ones.  Aren't 
they  too  old  for  the  papers  to 
want? 

Elbridge  Colby, 

Dept,  of  Journalism, 
Geo.  Washington  Univ., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Big  Boston  Papers 

TO  the  Editor: 

In  the  Nov.  27,  1948  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  you  stated 
on  page  11: 

■“rhe  Boston  ( Mass. )  Post’s 
Thanksgiving  Day  edition  set  a 
new  record  for  that  city's 
dailies.  It  contained  88  pages.” 

In  1909,  1910,  1911,  and  1912 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
published  a  96-page  paper  on  its 
anniversary,  the  day  before 
Thanksgiving. 

Paul  S.  Deland, 
Managing  Editor, 
Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Boston.  Mass. 

The  Wrong  Henry 
To  the  Editor: 

In  Editor  &  Publisher  of  No¬ 
vember  27th,  on  page  26,  is  an 
article  by  Campbell  Watson 
which  states  that  “The  Martial 
Adventures  of  Henry  and  Me,” 
by  William  Allen  White,  de¬ 
scribes  wanderings  through  Eu¬ 
rope  of  Mr.  White  and  Henry 
Watterson.  This  is  incorrect. 
Mr.  White's  ‘  Henry’'  was  Henry 
J.  ALen,  former  Governor  of 
Kansas  and  former  publisher  of 
and  Wichita  Beacon.  Mr.  Allen, 
one  of  the  first  citizens  of  Kan¬ 
sas.  still  maintains  an  office  in 
the  Beacon  Building. 

Frederick  S.  Fox.  Editor 
Norristown  (Pa.)  Times  Herald 

'Mise  au  Point' 

TO  the  Editor: 

In  your  edition  of  Nov.  27 
you  have  published  on  page  50 
a  news  item  regarding  the  sale 
of  our  publication. 

For  your  information  I  am 
enclosing  you  a  translation  of  a 
"mise  au  point,”  by  Senator 
Jacob  Nicol: 

HON.  JACOB  NICOL 
DECLARES 

Questioned  on  the  subject  of 
ownership  of  Le  Soleil  and 
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L’Evenement  Journal,  Senator 
Jacob  Nicol  has  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement:  ‘As  long  as 
I  live  I  will  keep  control  over 
editorial  and  business  branches 
of  both  these  newspapers,  as 
I  have  already  explained  in  a 
previous  statement.  I  have 
nothing  else  to  add,  except  that 
I  have  interested  Colonel  Oscar 
Gilbert  in  this  enterprise.” 

This  “mise  au  point”  has  been 
published  in  our  columns,  put 
on  the  C.P.  wires  and  broadcast 
by  the  CBC. 

A.  F.  Mercier, 
General  Manager, 
Le  Soleil  and  L’Evene¬ 
ment  Journal,  Quebec. 
■ 

NRDGA  Appoints 
Retail  Ad  Judges 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  has  appointed  judges 
to  select  the  “100  Best  Retail 
Newspaper  Ads  of  1948.” 

The  contest  this  year,  said 
Howard  P.  Abrahams,  manager 
of  the  sales  promotion  division, 
has  been  expanded  to  include 
the  direct  sponsorship  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  A^ociation.  Judges  are: 

V.  Edward  Borges,  'Vincent 
Edwards.  Inc.;  James  Doyle, 
Newark  (N.  J. )  News;  Monroe 
Green.  New  York  Times;  Ken¬ 
neth  Collins,  Burlington  Mills 
Corp.;  Dr.  Charles  M.  Edwards, 
New  York  University;  Half 
Shockey,  Meyer-Both  Co.;  Roger 
Barton,  Advertising  &  Selling; 
John  Giesen,  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising;  Alfred  Stanford.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Eldridge 
Peterson,  Printers'  Ink. 


Classified  Revamped; 
No  'Favored'  Position 

Antigo,  Wis.  —  The 
Daily  Journal  has  revamped^ 
classified  advertising  section 
The  make-up  consists  of  grom. 
ing  ads  of  an  allied  na^ 
under  master  headings.  Eki. 
ad  contains  an  indexing  term 
Ads  run  alphabetically,  cIsmI- 
fications  numerically.  An  iodQ 
appears  at  the  beginning  ofS 
section.  Definite  styles  of  # 
ferent  sizes  of  light  face  tnt 
control  the  “color”  of  the  w^ 
tion.  preserving  an  even,  gm 
appearance:  As  a  result,  the 
small  ads  are  not  in  competition 
with  larger  ones,  and  ut^er  the 
alphabetical  order  there  is  w 
so-called  “favored”  position  for 
any  advertiser. 

■ 

Sharkey  to  Run 
Jamestown  Paper 

York,  Pa.— ‘Harry  E.  Sharkey 
assistant  editor  and  editoriii 
columnist  for  the  Gazette  nd 
Daily  since  1940.  has  resigned 
his  position  here  to  become  e^- 
tor  and  general  manager  of  the 
proposed  Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Sun 

Sharkey's  appointment  was 
announce  by  Fred  C.  Gas, 
president  of  the  company  which 
will  publish  the  new  momini 
newspaper  in  Jamestown.  Pub¬ 
lication  will  start  shortly,  it  wv 
announced. 

Philip  H.  Gordon,  wire  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Gazette  and  Daily, 
was  appointed  managing  editor 
of  the  Jamestown  Sun  by  Shar 
key. 


Scranton 


fl'/iere  general  business  is  16%  better  this 
year  compared  with  last. 

Where  factory  i)avrolls  are  up  \6%c  over 
1947. 

Where  the  anthracite  production  index 
stands  at  212. 

(•■Ml  fiirurcs  from  September  I.  1948. 
Pi-nnsj-lvania  Husiness  Survey). 


The  SCRANTON  TIMES 

Scranton’s  First  Paper  for  Half  a  Century 

FIRST  ...  in  news 
FIRST  ...  in  circulation 
FIRST  in  advertising 


GEORGE  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 

National  Representatives 
New  York  •  Chicago  •  Philodelphio 
Detroit  •  Clevolond 


NEW  FIGURES  .  .  .  but  an  old  story! 


The  Detroit  News 
weekday  circulation 


i 


— again  the  highest  weekday 
circulation  ever  attained 
hy  any  Michigan  newspaper 

— And  First  In  Total  Advertising  Lineage 
In  Michigan  — 4th  In  The  United  States! 


432,112 — total  woekdoy  circulation 
543,643 — total  Sunday  circulation 
A.B.C.  flgurat  for  6-inonfht 
poriod  onding  Soptombor  30,  194S 


national  RCPNCSCNTATIVCS:  PAN  A.  CARtOLL.  Ill  E.  42ND  ST..  NEW  YORK  17— THC  JOHN  E.  LUTZ  CO..  TRIRUNC  TOWER.  CHICAGO  II 


Own0r9  and  Operatort  of  K€Miio  Stations  If  WWJ^TV 
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Interpretive  Writing 
Made  Difficult  at  U  N 


THE  PARIS  Assembly  of  the 

United  Nations,  just  conclud¬ 
ed,  will  go  down  in  history  as 
the  "Human  Rights”  session, 
but  from  a  newsman’s  point  of 
view  it  was  not  a  satisfactory 
one. 

Following  adoption  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  (E&P,  Dec.  11,  page  72), 
the  acting  chief  of  the  United 
States  delegation  (John  Foster 
Dulles)  thanked  press  and  ra¬ 
dio  correspondents  for  ably  re¬ 
porting  the  session. 

2,000  Accredited 

His  memorandum  stated: 
“The  Assembly’s  vitality  and  ef¬ 
fectiveness  depend  to  a  large 
degree  on  the  energy  and  abil¬ 
ity  with  which  you,  who  report 
its  work,  bring  it  close  to  the 
people. 

“This  session  of  the  (Seneral 
Assembly  is  unique  in  the  large 
number  of  correspondents  who 
have  attended  its  meetings  and 
in  the  fact  that  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  2,000  who  have 
been  accredited  represent  Euro¬ 
pean  newspaper  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions.  We  have  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  personal  contact  with 
many  of  you.  I  hope  that  these 
associations  will  be  continued 
and  _  broadened  at  subsequent 
meetings  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  in  New  York,  and  that  the 
interest  in  the  United  Nations 
which  has  been  stimulated  by 
your  work  here  will  steadily 
grow.” 

Walter  O'Hearn,  who  covered 
a  special  UN  assignment  for  the 
Montreal  (Can.)  Daily  Star, 
wrote  to  his  paper  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  confronting  a  reporter 
who  sought  “to  interpret,  to 
understand  and  make  others 
understand,  to  get  into  the 
minds  and  motives  of  dele¬ 
gates.” 

“The  great  press  services 
grinding  along  in  their  mechan¬ 
ical.  factual,  on-the-record  way,” 
said  O’Hearn,  “have  done  it 
proud.”  But,  he  complained, 
the  session  was  not  quite  “good 
enough”  for  the  interpretive 
type  of  journalism. 

“Part  of  the  reason  for  this,” 
he  thought,  “has  been  the  sheer 
physical  awkwardness  of  the 
temporary  headquarters  in 
which  the  meetings  have  been 
held,  but  it  is  also  attributable 
to  something  in  the  air  in 
Paris.” 

They  Don't  Belong 

The  press  was  there  in  great 
numbers,  but  they  were  made  to 
feel  that  they  did  not  belong, 
according  to  O’Hearn,  whose  ac¬ 
count  continues: 

“In  both  the  plenaries  and  in 
the  small,  crowded  committee 
rooms  the  delegates  clcunored 
for  and  got  half  the  space  origi¬ 
nally  reserved  for  the  press. 
Working  newspapermen  of  high 
and  low  degree  queued  up  out¬ 
side  during  more  than  one  im¬ 
portant  meeting,  while  dele¬ 
gates’  wives,  fiancees,  friends 
and  money-changers  played  with 
the  headphones  and  yawned 
through  the  debates. 


“By  going  to  high  level  offi¬ 
cials  and  raising  Cain  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  working  press  were 
able  to  get  three  more  rows  of 
seats  in  the  great  plenary  hall; 
in  the  committee  rooms  they 
got  some  protection  in  that  their 
own  (reduced)  reserved  sec¬ 
tion  was  guarded  against  inva¬ 
sion.  Further  than  that  the 
secretariat  could  not  budge.  The 
delegates,  who  control  the  UN 
purse,  were  bucking  even  these 
meagre  concessions. 

“As  a  result  the  more  know¬ 
ing  reporters  stopped  going  to 
all  but  the  most  important  com¬ 
mittee  meetings.  Instead  they 
attended  delegation  briefings, 
collected  advance  texts,  button¬ 
holed  whom  they  could  in  the 
lobbies  and  now  and  then 
listened  in  on  the  debates  via 
loudspeakers.  United  Nations 
meetings  can  be  ‘covered’  in  this 
fashion  and  with  a  very  know¬ 
ing  air  but  the  practice  does  not 
make  for  very  perceptive  re¬ 
porting.  The  correspondents 
knew  that,  but  the  position  was 
forced  upon  them. 

Difference  at  Lake  Success 

“At  Lake  Success,  inevitably, 
some  of  the  American  atmo¬ 
sphere  invades  the  relationship 
of  delegates  and  press.  News¬ 
papermen  who  wish  to  blow 
themselves  to  a  good  meal  lunch 
in  the  delegates’  dining  room, 
often  with  delegates.  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  very  big  nations  (but 
seldom  those  of  the  tinier  re¬ 
publics)  lunch  on  sandwich^ 
in  the  press  bar  or  push  their 
trays  with  the  rest  in  the  cafe¬ 
teria.  Reporters  and  diplomats 
rub  shoulders  constantly  in  the 
delegates’  lounge  and  one  can 
reach  and  see  any  news  contact 
one  needs  to  see  in  10  minutes 
or  less. 

“In  the  American  tradition, 
the  social  give-and-take  is  easy. 
To  the  typical  American  re¬ 
porter,  a  delegate  is  another 
politician  and  if  he  is  a  good 
fellow  he  can  be  admitted  on 
terms  of  virtual  equality.  If 
there  is  any  patronage,  it  is  on 
the  side  of  the  press.  One  does 
not  condone  this  attitude  or 
praise  it  but  it  must  be  set 
down  as  fact. 

With  Hat  in  Hand 

“In  Europe,  praise  be,  the 
journalist,  for  all  that  he  may 
bolster  his  ego  with  a  monocle 
or  a  cane,  is  still  a  person  who 
comes  in  by  the  tradesmen’s 
entrance  and  stands  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand.  He  never  quite 
belongs  and  he  is  always  made 
to  feel  it. 

“Canadians  and  Americans 
are  still  decent  and  approach¬ 
able;  so  are  the  Australians  and 
the  British.  One  strikes  queer 
sparks  of  intelligence  in  such 
odd  quarters  as  the  Philippine 
and  Guatemalan  delegations  and 
even  among  the  ironbound 
Poles.  But  many  of  the  rest 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  all 
policies  receive  their  final  sanc¬ 
tion  from  the  people  who  read 
newspapers.” 


Lucky  13 

St.  Louis — Thirteen  years  of 
driving  without  a  fatal  acci> 
dent  brought  proise  to  drivers 
of  the  Delmar  Delivery  Co.  at 
the  annual  party  given  by  the 
Star-Times  Co.  The  Delmar  firm 
delivers  the  S-T  to  deolers  and 
carriers.  Louis  I.  Hoffmon,  S-T 
business  manager,  paid  tribute 
to  the  drivers'  carefulness. 

Papers  Collaborate 
In  Special  Section 

Three  newspapers  which  nor¬ 
mally  compete  for  advertising 
in  the  Newport  Beach-Costa 
Mesa  trading  area  in  Southern 
California  pooled  their  re¬ 
sources  to  publish  a  “Grand 
Opening  Edition”  for  a  drug 
store.  About  7,500  copies  of  the 
special  section  were  issued. 

The  papers  divided  the  work 
of  producing  the  eight-page  spe¬ 
cial  section,  pooled  the  expenses 
and  the  proceeds,  and  then  di¬ 
vided  the  net  profits.  It  con¬ 
tained  42Vi  columns  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  21V^  columns  of  edi¬ 
torial  matter. 

The  job  of  selling  the  adver¬ 
tising  was  assigned  to  an  ad¬ 
vertising  man  of  the  Globe- 
Herald,  weekly  newspaper  of 
C^sta  Mesa.  The  type  was  set 
in  the  shop  of  the  Daily  News- 
Times,  of  Newport  Beach. 
Locked  forms  were  taken  to  the 
plant  of  the  Press,  Newport 
Beach  weekly,  which  ran  off 
all  the  copies  of  the  section. 

■ 

Ruling  Favors  Paper; 
‘Vitals'  Still  Suppressed 

Moose  Lake,  Minn. — Officially 
the  battle  between  the  weekly 
Moose  Lake  Star-Gazette  and 
County  Clerk  of  Court  Joe  P. 
Poirier  on  printing  vital  sta¬ 
tistics  has  been  resolved  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  paper,  feut  Poirier 
hasn’t  given  up  the  jfight. 

The  Division  of  Vital  Statis¬ 
tics,  State  Department  of  Health, 
ruled  the  paper  has  the  right  to 
get  a  list  of  the  vital  statistics. 

Poirier  started  supplying  a 
weekly  listing,  but  informed  the 
paper  he  would  withhold  certain 
marriage  license  applications 
and  birth  notices,  as  he  sees  fit, 
unless  he  is  compelled  to  supply 
a  complete  list  by  court  order. 


Isi  in  the  State 
2d  in  the  Nation 

Incotn*  Per  Family  of 
$6,757  in  Fort  Wayno 
ranks  this  city  Itt  in  In¬ 
diana  and  2nd  In  Ijie 
United  States  among  ad 
cities  in  the  100,000  to 
250,000  population 
group. 


The  News-Sentinel 

FORT  WAYNE.  INDIANA 
Allen- Klapp  Co. 

New  York— Chicago  Detroit 


Canton  Repository 
Issues  Data  Book 

A  comprehensive  picture  d 
the  Canton,  Ohio  market  U 
sented  in  an  eight-page  boo!^ 
of  Standard  market  data  jut 
released  by  the  Canton  Repoit. 
tory.  The  story  of  the  growth 
of  this  market  in  the  last  eight 
years  is  told  by  printed  com¬ 
parison  of  1940  census  and  cur¬ 
rent  figures. 

The  booklet  gives  statistial 
information  on  population, 
homes,  families,  labor  and  salei 
of  the  Canton  city,  county  and 
retail  trading  zone.  Education 
religion,  manufacturing,  tra» 
portation,  real  estate  and  agri¬ 
culture  are  also  reported.  The 
material  is  designed  to  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  a  foMe 
printed  earlier  this  year  and 
telling  the  distribution  story  of 
the  paper. 

■ 

ARF  Completes  First 
Business  Paper  Study 

The  Advertising  Research 
Foundation  has  completed  field 
work  on  the  first  publication 
surveyed  in  its  newest  project 
the  Continuing  Study  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Papers,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  J.  F.  Apsey,  Jr, 
chairman  of  the  administrative 
committee  in  charge  of  the  study 
and  advertising  manager  of 
Black  &  Decker  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Oct.  15  issue  of  Automo- 
tive  Industries,  a  Chilton  pub 
lication,  was  chosen  for  the  in¬ 
itial  study. 


seventeen  r 

furniture  stores 

doing  5  million 
$$  worth  of 
business 
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—Chicago  Detroit  National  R«pr«»«nfofiv*» 
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Newspapers  in  13  important  mar* 
kets  conducted  Consumer  Analysis 
surveys  in  1948,  all  again  using 
identical  questions  and  following 
the  research  technique  used  by  The 
Milwaukee  Journal  in  twenty-six 
annual  surveys. 


As  a  result,  you  can  now  compare 
consumer  buying  habits,  brand 
preference  and  product  usage  for 
1,766  brands  in  137  product  classi¬ 
fications  across  the  nation.  This  in> 
formation  is  conveniently  available 
in  a  single  150-page  digest  combin¬ 
ing  the  data  from  the  13  standard¬ 
ized  surveys.  Side-by-side  tabula¬ 
tions  for  the  13  markets  gives  com¬ 
parative  brand  positions  at  a  glance. 


Subjects  covered  include  grocery- 
products,  soaps  and  cleansers,  drugs, 
toiletries,  cosmetics,  foundation  gar¬ 
ments,  appliances,  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages,  cigarettes,  gasoline,  oil  and 
tires.  Get  your  copy  from  The  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  or  one  of  the  co¬ 
operating  newspapers  listed  here. 


Newspapers  Co-operating  In 
Standardized 

Consumer  Analysis  Surveys 


Omaha  World-Hcrald 

Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Indianapolis  Star 

San  Jose  Mercury-Herald  News 

St.  Paul  Dispatch  &  Pioneer  Press 

Sacramento  Bee 

Fresno  Bee 

Modesto  Bee 

Columbus  Dispatch 

Seattle  Times 

Birmingham  News  Age-Herald 
Milwaukee  Journal 


National  Representatives— O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago 
Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  Surr  Francisco 
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Bigart  Victim 
Of  Hungary's 
Indirect  Gag 


^drae\ 


'uaran 


Article  16  of  the  proposed  corrstitution  for  the  State  of  Israel 
covers  freedom  of  information  in  this  language: 

"Freedom  of  speech  and  the  free  expression  of  opinion  in 
writing  or  in  any  other  form,  are  guaranteed.  This  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantee  shall  not  extend  to  utterances  of  publications 
which  are  libellous,  slanderous  or  obscene,  or  which  are  de¬ 
signed  to  stir  up  racial  or  religious  hatred,  or  to  incite  to 
violence  or  crime,  or  which  advocate  the  suppression  of  human 
rights,  or  of  the  democratic  system  of  government,  or  which 
reveal  secrets  of  national  defence.  The  institution  of  a  pre¬ 
ventive  censorship  shall  be  unlawful  save  in  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency  and  shall  require  specific  legislative 
authorization  and  be  subject  to  continuous  parliamentary  con¬ 
trol  and  review." 


Four  hours  ahead  of  “the 
deadline"  set  by  the  Hungarian 
Government,  Homer  Bigart  got 
out  of  that  country  this  week 
and  went  to  Vienna,  from  where 
he  filed  stories  to  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

The  1946  Pulitzer  Prize-win¬ 
ner  told  his  office  he  had  been 
unable  to  learn  the  reason  for 
his  expulsion  from  Budapest. 

"This  correspondent,”  he  mes¬ 
saged,  "doesn't  know  whether 
he  has  been  labeled  a  neofascist, 
or  an  imperialist  warmonger,  or 
a  Trotzkylst  Titoist,  or  a  Minds- 
zentyst,  or  a  Marshall  Plan  en¬ 
slaver,  or  a  tendentious  liar,  or  n  « 

a  bandit  of  the  pen,  or  a  simple  Small  PresseS 
negative  element.  It’s  very  frus-  Recent  shipments  by  the  Goss 
tratlng.  Printing  Press  Co.,  Chicago,  and 

Chiatmaz  Piece  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  include  12 

His  first  dispatch  from  Vienna 

describ^  life  in  Hungary  and  ^  24-page  Goss  Duplex  Uni- 
contained  this  allusion  to  press 

rnrwiitinns-  Laudcrdalc  (Fla.)  News  &  Sen- 

“At  a  press  conference  last 
Wednesday,  Ivan  Boldiszar, 

Under-Secretarv  of  State  in  the  n»vcr«de  ( Calif. )  Daily  Press 


Ad  Mat  Helps 

To  encourage  liquor  dealers 
to  do  more  advertising  on  thei; 
own.  National  Distillers  Proj. 
ucts  Corp.  is  supplying  a  ne* 
mat  service.  A  broadside  mat- 
Mission  ual  explains  the  importance  gi 
(Calif.)  captions,  art,  and  short  copt 
as)  De-  lists  suggested  captions,  sup- 
(Ark.)  plies  brand  copy,  and  shows 
typical  ads. 


PRESIPENT 


'T/ie  boss  IS  all  ears  when  they  tell  him  how 
The  Des  Moines  Sunrlay  Register  covers  hwa" 

But,  after  all,  that’s  a  Stg  earjul — one  newspaper  blanketitj 
an  entire  state! 

Yes,  The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  covers  ail  W 
Iowa  counties  .  .  .  reaches  more  than  half  the  families  a 
83  of  then]  ...  at  least  25%  in  the  rest! 

Big  circulation.^  You  bet — 500,000.  Only  nine  cities hivt 
newspapers  that  top  it. 

Rich  market.^  Yes  again!  The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Reglwt^ 
reaches  70%  of  the  buyers  in  the  state,  and  Iowa’s  buren 
spend  nearly  five  billion  dollars  a  year! 

How  much.’  You  get  the  whole  market  in  one  packijt 


Departmentalized 

Vancouver,  B.  C. — ^Tri-weekly 
publication  of  the  Kamloops 
(B.  C. )  Sentinel  in  tabioid  size 
has  proven  successful.  The  paper 
carries  a  minimum  of  16  pages 
for  any  one  issue  and  has  de¬ 
partmentalized  its  news. 


for  a  milline  rate  of  $1.70. 

ABC  CIRCULATION  MARCH  31,  194t 
Daily  361,703  Sunday  500,437 

The  Des  Moines  Register  ansTr 
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2*  For  at  today's  hourly  wage  rates  the 
average  A  merican  gets  $1 .00  for  the  same 
amount  of  work  that  he  was  paid  6()c  for 
in  1941.*  Consequently,  this  particular 
haircut  would  cost  most  people  the  same 
number  of  minutes’ work  that  it  did  8 
years  ago.  The  price  hasn’t  changed. 
Furthermore  the  barber’s  take  hasn’t 
changed.  For  the  dollar  he  gets  today- 
compared  with  what  a  dollar  would  buy 
him  in  1941  — is  worth  only  60r.* 

*U.S.  DepHrtment  of  LaUir  statiMtira. 


3«  In  other  words,  a  foot  represents  the 
same  distance  year  in  and  year  out.  A 
l)ound  represents  the  same  weight.  Bnl  a 
dollar,  year  in  and  year  oiit,Heldani  rep¬ 
resents  the  same  value.  That’s  why  you 
can’t  use  it  to  measure  comparative 
prices,  or  wages,  or  profits.  In  1941,  for 
example,  the  retail  price*  of  our  76  Gas¬ 
oline  was  14c  per  gallon— excluding  State 
and  Federal  taxes.  Today  it  is  18.1c.  This 
represents  an  increase  in  money  of  29%. 

*San  Francisco —  sHprht  variance  from  city  to  city. 


1.  H  your  12-year-old  son  was  three  feet 
tall  in  1941  when  he  was  4,  and  five  feet 
tall  today,  you  can  say  with  complete 
accuracy  that  his  height  has  increased 
in  8  years.  But  if  it  cost  you  60c  to 
get  his  hair  cut  in  1941,  and  $1.00  today, 
you  can’t  say  with  complete  accuracy 
that  the  price  of  haircuts  has  increased 
66.6'  o  in  that  same  time. 


4.  But  fine*  U.  S.  average  hourly  wages 
have  gone  up  more  than  twice  this  percent- 
age(approximately  66'  c),  most  people 
can  buy  our  gasoline  with  fewer  minutes’ 
work  today  than  they  could  in  ’41.  So  the 
true  price  to  them  is  lower.  Furthermore, 
the  dollars  we  take  in  — like  the  dollars 
the  barber  takes  in- will  buy  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  they  would  in  ’41. 


6.  The  only  way  we’ve  been  able  to  meet 
these  increased  costs  without  raising 
gasoline  prices  proportionately  is  by  in¬ 
creasing  our  total  volume  and  increasing 
our  efficiency.  And  this  increased  effi¬ 
ciency  has  been  largely  accomplished  by 
plowing  back  our  so-called  “profits”  into 
better  machinery,  better  equipment  and 
better  tools. 


5.  In  1941,  for  example,  our  drilling  costs 
averaged  $8.78  per  foot.  With  76  Gasoline 
retailing  at  14^,  it  took  63  gallons  to  pay 
for  one  foot  of  drilling.  Today  our  drilling 
costs  average  $15.31  per  foot.  With  76 
retailing  at  18.1c,  it  takes  86  gallons  to 
pay  for  one  foot  of  drilling.  New  pipeline 
which  cost  us  21  gallons  per  foot  in  1941 
costs  34  gallons  today.  A  two-canopy 
service  station  which  cost  about  90,000 
gallons  in  1941  costs  160,000  today.  Other 
costs  have  gone  up  proportionately. 


This  aeries,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  Union  Oil  Company,  is 
dedicated  to  a  discussion  of  how  and  why  American  business 
functions.  We  hope  you’ll  feel  free  to  send  in  any  suggestions 
or  criticisms  you  have  to  offer.  Write:  The  President,  Union  Oil 
Company,  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  14,  California. 


INCORPORATID  IN  CALIFORNIA,  OCTOBIR  17,  1B90 
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Controllers' 
Group  Names 
Technical  Board 


Fianklin  Items 
Put  in  Museum 


Awards  Posted 


First  formal  move  toward  de¬ 
velopment  of  uniform  news¬ 
paper  accounting  methods  was 
made  recently  by  the  Institute 
of  Newspa^r  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers. 

At  a  meeting  in  Pittsburgh 
Dec.  5,  the  board  of  directors 
appointed  a  Technical  Advisory 
Board  under  the  chairmanship 
of  W.  R.  Hays  of  the  Louisville 
( Ky. )  Courier- Journal  and 
Times.  Duties  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  will  be  to  make  surveys  of 
current  accounting  practices 
and  devise  a  uniform  system  of 
accounts  and  reports,  and  a 
standard  terminology  of  news¬ 
paper  accounting. 

The  TAB  will  keep  members 
advised  of  its  findings  and 
progress  and  will  answer  tech¬ 
nical  questions  submiUed  by 
them.  It  will  also  develop 
materials  for  the  Institute’s  re¬ 
search  library,  establishment  of 
which  was  approved  at  the 
board’s  Pittsburgh  meeting. 

In  addition  to  the  chairman, 
the  Technical  Advisory  Board 
will  have  eight  members  to  be 
named  shortly. 

Another  TAB  assignment  is 
to  consult  with  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations,  with  a 
view  to  simplifying  methods  of 
keeping  circulation  records  and 
making  it  possible  to  issue  re¬ 
ports  more  quickly.  The  INCTO 
board  has  already  had  conver¬ 
sations  with  the  ABC  regarding 
cooperative  activity,  E&P  was 
informed  by  Arthur  R.  Tucker, 
INCFO  manager. 

The  organization’s  Member¬ 
ship  Committee  chairman,  Herb¬ 
ert  E.  Hetu  of  the  Sharon  (Pa.) 
Herald,  reported  to  the  board 
that  there  are  now  260  mem¬ 
bers,  representing  about  250 
daily  newspapers. 

The  board  ai^roved  the  call¬ 
ing  of  regional  meetings,  to  take 

ftlace  between  annual  meetings, 
n  five  sections  of  the  country 
— West,  South,  Midwest,  Cen¬ 
tral  and  New  England.  Plans 
for  the  next  annual  meeting 
in  September,  1940,  were  dis¬ 
cussed  but  no  action  was  taken. 

Four  new  committees  have 
been  appointed  since  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  last  fall.  Com¬ 
mittees  and  their  chairmen  are: 
Executive,  J.  Russell  Sheffer, 
Harrisburg  ( Pa. )  Telegraph- 
Press;  A<bnissions,  F.  D.  Luns¬ 
ford,  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch; 
Budget  and  Finance,  W.  J. 
Hempstead,  Jersey  City  (N.  J.) 
Journal;  Steering,  T.  F.  Mowle, 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Permanent  INCFO  offices 
were  opened  last  week  at  33 
West  42  Street,  New  York  City. 


insist' 
on  genuine 


Recollections  of  'Great' 

St.  Louis — Nostalgic  recollec¬ 
tions  of  some  of  St.  Louis  jour¬ 
nalism’s  great  of  the  past  made 
up  most  of  the  program  for  the 
St.  Louis  Newspaper  Guild’s  an¬ 
nual  Page  One  Ball  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  Eve.  It  was  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Dickson 
Terry,  Post  -  Dispatch  feature 
writer. 


For  Education 


Philadelphia  —  Poor  Richard 
Club  has  been  made  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  a  collection  of  items 
dealing  with  the  life  and  times 
of  Benjamin  Franklin.  It  will 
be  placed  in  a  new  museum 
room  of  the  club’s  headquarters. 

Included  in  the  exhibits  are 
the  first  new  half  dollar,  bear¬ 
ing  the  imprint  of  Franklin’s 
head,  to  be  struck  off  by  the 
U.  S.  Treasury:  a  collection  of 
Franklin  stamps  issued  by  sev¬ 
eral  countries,  and  of  rare 
value;  original  copies  of  the 
Poor  Richard  Almanac  and 
plaques,  pictures  and  statues  of 
Franklin. 


Stories  of  1948 


Charlotte  News 
Marks  60th  Year 

Charlotte,  N,  C. — The  Char¬ 
lotte  News  observed  its  60th 
birthday  last  weekend  with  a 
48-page  edition,  including  16 
pages  of  special  features  on  the 
publication  and  personalities 
connected  with  it. 

Several  stories  by  former 
News  writers,  Cameron  Shipp, 
free-lance  magazine  writer;  Tim 
Pridgen,  author  of  several  books 
and  now  a  Tennessee  news¬ 
paper  publisher;  and  Burke 
Davis  and  Reed  Sarratt,  both 
of  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun, 
were  in  the  form  of  reminls- 
censes. 

Throughout  the  News’  60 
years,  only  four  men  have  been 
publishers:  Wade  H.  Harris.  W. 
Carey  Dowd,  W.  Carey  Dowd, 
Jr.,  and  Thomas  L.  Robinson. 
Robinson  is  one  of  a  group  of 
men  who  purchased  the  News 
from  the  Dowd  family  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1947. 

In  conjunction  with  the  anni¬ 
versary,  the  paper  ran  contests 
on  the  person  who  has  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  paper  for  the 
lon^M  uninterrupted  time  and 
the  ^rson  who  owned  the 
Okie  copy. 


The  Education  Writers  Asso¬ 
ciation  awards  for  the  best  writ¬ 
ing  in  that  field  will  be  given 
the  first  week  in  April,  1949. 

Harrison  W.  Fry,  education 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Evening  Bulletin  and  president 
of  the  group,  announced  that 
awards  will  be  granted  for  the 
following  types  of  educational 
stories: 

( 1 )  'The  best  single  editorial 
or  series  of  editorials  on  educa¬ 
tion  that  appeared  in  a  daily 
newspaper  in  this  country. 

( 2 )  The  best  interpretative 
story  or  stories  on  education. 

(3)  The  best  single  story  on 
education. 

(4)  The  best  story  on  educa¬ 
tion  that  appeared  in  a  medium 
other  than  the  daily  newspaper. 

Entries  must  be  submitted  be¬ 
fore  Feb.  1. 

Floyd  Taylor,  director  of  the 
American  Press  Institute,  will 
be  chairman  of  the  awards  com¬ 
mittee.  Other  members  of  the 
committee  are:  Dr.  Harold  Tay¬ 
lor,  president  of  Sarah  Law¬ 
rence  College;  Hal  Boyle,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  writer:  and  Bel¬ 
mont  Farley,  chief  of  the  press 
division  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association. 

Deriding  the  pedantic  and 
pedagogical  treatment  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  nation’s  press, 
Charles  E.  Honce,  AP  features 


chief,  asserted  that  ra«^ 
should  consider  every  edtS 
story  as  a  potential  fro^ 
piece.  ^ 

Speaking  before  the 
annual  regional  meeting 
recently  at  Columbia  UjjJ 
sity,  Honce  lashed  at  tiaZ 
demic  treatment  given  by 
papermen  to  educational  la. 
ments.  “ 

“Education  is  news," 
serted,  “and  should  be  traa 
as  such.”  ^ 


Emphasis  on  Editorial 
Affairs  Urged  in 

Chicago  —  The  program  e 
jective  committee  of  Nitai 
Editorial  Association  ha]  ^ 
gested  that  NEA,  in  its  con» 
tion  programs  and  other  actj 
ities,  should  place  more  eoi^ 
sis  on  the  editorial  and  prol» 
sional  phases  of  the  newspae 
business. 

The  committee  also  ha]» 
ommended  that  NEA  incria 
its  services  to  members  iat 
alysis  of  production  coiti  ( 
advertising,  circulation  li 
commercial  printing  and  e» 
duct  a  survey  of  local  and» 
tional  advertising  rates  m 
wage  rates  in  the  non-nem 
politan  field. 

Chairman  Joe  T.  Cook,  Hr 
Sion  ( Tex. )  Times,  tia 
president,  in  presenting  thee 
port  stated  the  purpose  of  k 
committee  was  to  study  d 
recommend  “long-range  m 
ices  the  National  Editorial  Asr 
elation  should  perform  for  k 
members.” 


HAVE  YOU  ANY  SPECIAL 


New  Safety  Awards 

Chicago  —  National  Safety 
Council  has  established  annual 
Public  Interest  Awards  for 
press,  radio  and  magazines,  for 
“exceptional  service  to  safety.” 
Closing  date  for  1948  entries  is 
March  15,  1949. 


w.  h... 

,0  toikle  ony  ossignment  in  the  field- 

Were  working  with  the  ‘‘JJ  ^-,,1, 

industry  end  monicipoht.es.  Wed 
you,  too. 


REPLACEMENT  PARTS 


•Onuiae  Linotype  parts  save 
tit'.re  and  money.  They  fit  precisely 
and  give  unparalleled  service. 


^  ,o„  ,,  , 


iAmot^p0  Srtmr  Bold  Cond.,  Ettionno  and 
Oothie  No.  19 
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JsBen  Guiltij  ? 

THEY’RE  holding  Ben  for  manslaughter.  Almost  everyone  in  the  county 
knows  who  Ben  is.  He  owns  a  tavern  a  couple  of  miles  from  town,  and  he  always 
figured  he’d  be  setting  a  poor  example  for  his  customers  if  he  didn’t  take 
a  regular  turn  at  the  bottle. 

The  evening  Ben  killed  a  girl,  he  may  have  had  tw’O  drinks,  or  six,  or 
none.  No  one  knows  for  sure.  They  do  know  he  left  for  town  early  that 
Sunday  evening. 

Three  teen-age  girls  were  walking  on  the  right  side  of  the  highway  on 
their  way  to  church.  It  was  just  at  dusk,  when  headlights  don’t  help  much.  Ben 
says  he  saw  them  too  late  to  turn  or  stop.  One  girl  died  In  the  ambulance  and 
the  other  two  were  crippled. 

Funny  thing  about  Ben.  Just  the  day  before,  he  told  an  old  friend  he  had 
decidetl  to  settle  down  quit  drinking,  sell  the  tavern  and  buy  a  farm. 

The  Indictment  suggests  that  Ben  didn’t  really  mean  what  he  said.  The 
District  Attorney  thinks  Ben  was  criminally  negligent. 


DON’T  LET  DEA'TH  TAKE  YOUR  HOLIDAY  I 

This  admonition  for  a  brighter  Christmas  season  is  the 
final  theme  in  the  National  Safety  Council’s  1948  campaign  to 
prevent  auto  accidents. 

Editors  and  their  newspapers  have  one  more  opportunity  this 
year  for  the  greatest  public  service  of  all:  life  saving.  News 
stories,  editorials,  cartoons  and  fillers  on  safe  driving  and 
walking  can  guide  America  through  crowded  holiday  streets  and 
highways  to  the  promise  of  a  happy  1949. 
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Vancouver 


SeoMie 


Tacoma 


Spokane 


To  get  better  newspictures  for  better  newspapers,  from  over 
the  nation  and  the  world  . . . 

To  build  up  an  exchange  of  state  newsphotos  as  extensive 
and  efficient  as  the  exchange  of  state  news . . . 

Three  new  State  Associated  Press  Wirephoto  Networks  will 
be  established  in  January. 

The  SIXTH,  SEVENTH  and  EIGHTH  Networks  of  their 
kind  in  The  Associated  Press  Wirephoto  System,  they  will  repeat 
the  successes  of  State  or  Regional  Circuits  in  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Illinois,  Pennsylvania  and  Georgia-Florida. 


Portland 


Berkeley 


Denver 


Hoslingtl 


'Oakland  ' 
'*$an  Jose 


SonMUi 

Francisco 


Grand  * 
Junction 


Pueblo 


Hutchinses 


North 

Hollywood 


Santo  ' 
Barbara 


Glendale 
A  Poso'llena 
\ 

Pomona 


Oklahow^j 


Los 


PhoeniK 


Albupuer^ue 


NIrth  Hollywood 


Santo^ 

Barbara 


Glendale 


los> 

Angeles 


Dallas 


Fort  Worth 


The  Glendale  News-Press 

The  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram 

The  North  Hollywood  Valley  Times 

The  San  Diego  Tribune-Sun 

The  San  Diego  Union 

The  Santa  Barbara  News-Press 


ixico  Csty 


I  The  Fort  Worth  Star-Tth 
L  Houston  Chronkk 
■  y  The  Houston  Post 
The  San  Antonio 
The  San  Antonio  Exprtf 
The  San  Antonio  Ugh 
The  Dallas  Morning!^ 
The  Dallas  Daily 
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-^Memphis 


Birmingham 


News 

^  _ 


T  - 

Chattanooga  ^—Charlotte 


Columbus' 


NewN^ 
OHeons cJ 


^^j^Jocksonville 


k  Orlando 


St.  Petersburg  I 


r-YMi  ami 


>Afathmgton 


Richmond 


The  Newport  News  Daily  Press 
The  Newport  News  Times-Herald 
The  Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch 
The  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
The  Richmond  News  Leader 
The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 


Wm  A  w£M  WA 


^en  on  National  Network  since 
ih  inception;  now  will  participate 
oddilionolly  in  State  Network. 
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CENSORSHIP  OF  COMICS 

MORE  THAN  50  U.S.  cities  have  taken 

action  against  the  sale  of  comic  books. 
In  many  of  these  instances,  the  “action” 
is  in  the  form  of  local  ordinances  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  sale  of  certain  types  of  comic 
books  to  minors. 

That  is  censorship.  And  we  are  not  see¬ 
ing  things  under  the  bed  when  we  say 
newspapers  should  fight  for  the  removal 
of  these  laws  or  they  may  live  to  regret  it. 

Take  Rochester,  N.  Y.  for  example.  The 
city  council  adopted  an  ordinance  making 
the  sale  of  certain  lurid  comic  books  il¬ 
legal  to  persons  under  18  years  old.  The 
proscribed  publications  include  those  in 
which  there  is  prominently  featured  “an 
account  of  crime”  or  “which  depicts  by 
use  of  drawings  or  photographs,  accounts 
of  an  indecent,  immoral,  obscene,  lewd  or 
lascivious  nature  or  the  commission  or  at¬ 
tempted  commission  of  the  crimes  of  ar¬ 
son,  assault,  burglary,  kidnapping,  etc.” 

Enactment  of  this  ordinance  automat¬ 
ically  causes  the  city  government  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  ordinance  to  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributors  and  retailers  of  comic  magazines. 
It  therefore  makes  public  censors  of  city 
officials.  And  when  public  officials  once 
get  the  power  of  censorship  over  any 
medium,  it  is  difficult  to  restrain  them 
from  extending  it  to  other  media.  For 
instance,  wouldn’t  it  be  the  next  logical 
step  for  such  censors  to  forbid  the  sale  to 
minors  of  newspapers  carrying  news 
stories  of  crime? 

Censorship  breeds  censorship! 

The  city  of  New  Orleans  is  one  of  the 
few  communities  to  view  this  problem 
realistically.  An  exhaustive  study  was 
prepared  by  Dave  McGuire,  the  city’s 
director  of  public  relations,  for  Mayor 
deLesseps  S.  Morrison  and  the  Commis¬ 
sion  Council.  It  should  be  read  by  all 
editors  and  especially  by  city  officials 
who  want  to  act  against  comic  books. 

The  report  opposes  municipal  ordinances 
banning  sales  of  comic  magazines  to  mi¬ 
nors  because  they  would  make  public 
censors  of  city  officials,  and  says:  “One  of 
the  things  wrong  with  New  Orleans  and 
all  cities  today  is  that  we  have  too  many 
laws  and  too  little  citizen  participation  in 
the  solution  of  basic  community  prob¬ 
lems.  We  have  city,  state  and  federal 
laws  against  crime.  And  we  still  have 
c’-ime.  And  let  it  be  noted  here  that  all 
causes  of  juvenile  delinquency  point 
straight  to  the  home. 

“The  answer  to  the  problems  of  objec¬ 
tionable  comic  books  is  not  to  be  found 
in  municipal  censorship  or  bans,  but  rather 
in  voluntary  cooperation  and  self-regula¬ 
tion — cooperation  and  interest  by  pub¬ 
lishers,  wholesale  distributors,  retailers, 
parents  and  organizations — all  with  the 
common  aim  of  encouraging  children  to 
buy  and  read  the  better  picture  books. 
If  this  plan  were  adopted  in  all  large 
cHies,  the  problem  would  decrease  mate¬ 
rially  or  disappear.”  Heavy  “returns”  of 
objectionable  books  would  influence  pub¬ 
lishers  to  mend  their  ways. 

“Censorship  in  any  form  is  a  repugnant 
t'ling  among  free  people,  and  is  contrary 
to  our  principles  of  government,”  says  the 
New  Orleans  report. 
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Better  is  a  little  with  righteousness,  than 
great  revenues  without  right.  —  Proverbs, 
\V1;  8. 


LOTTERY  REGULATIONS 

THE  POST  OFFICE  Department  has  again 
invoked  Section  601  of  the  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations  against  newspapers.  This 
time  the  “lottery  laws”  have  been  inter¬ 
preted  to  apply  to  newspapers  operating 
so-called  “football  pools.” 

It’s  illegal,  says  the  Post  Office  solicitor, 
to  print  the  entry  blank  for  readers  to  tear 
out  and  mail  after  making  their  selections 
of  the  winning  teams.  'These  contests 
*  contain  the  element  of  consideration  in 
the  requirement  that  the  blank  appearing 
in  the  newspaper  or  reasonable  facsimile 
thereof  be  used,”  he  states. 

What’s  more,  the  solicitor  charges  a  foot¬ 
ball  prediction  contest  is  “essentially  a 
guessing  contest.”  But  it  would  all  be 
okay  if  the  newspaper  refrained  from 
printing  the  blanks  and  just  listed  the 
games  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  not 
be  used  for  an  entry.  Then,  says  the  so¬ 
licitor,  every  entrant  would  have  to  write 
out  his  own  entry  and  "the  element  of 
consideration  would  be  deemed  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  plan.” 

We  won’t  delve  into  the  “element  of 
consideration”  okayed  by  the  Post  Office 
in  other  contests  where  a  contestant  has 
to  mail  in  a  box  top  or  a  reasonable  fac¬ 
simile.  Nor  will  we  discuss  other  contests 
in  which  entry  blanks  are  printed  in  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  for  contestants  to 
use  if  they  don’t  want  to  make  a  reason¬ 
able  facsimile.  Nor  will  we  argue  the 
point  about  football  pools  being  guessing 
games  when  a  contestant  not  only  must 
pick  the  winners  but  also  the  approxi¬ 
mate  scores. 

What  we  would  like  to  recall  is  the 
Si.  Louis  Star-Times  case  of  more  than  a 
year  ago  when  the  Post  Office  tried  to  pin 
a  lottery  law  violation  on  the  newspaper 
for  printing  the  story  of  gross  injustice  to 
the  Negro  who  won  the  automobile  in 
Ahoskie,  N.  C.  The  Post  Office  was  so 
V/Tong  on  that  one  it  had  to  reverse  itself. 

We  reiterate  what  we  said  then:  the 
Pest  Office  regulations,  particularly  Sec¬ 
tion  601  commonly  called  the  lottery  law, 
aie  antiquated,  poorly  written,  impossible 
of  easy  interpretation,  and  should  be 
clarified. 

Those  regulations  were  written  in  1890. 
The  framers  could  not  possibly  have  fore¬ 
seen  the  nature  of  publishing  conditions 
almost  60  years  later. 

Congress  should  rewrite  them  in  termin¬ 
ology  easily  understood  and  applicable  to 
r.odern  news  gathering  and  publishing 
methods. 


BILL  OF  RIGHTS  DAY 

•  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  DAY”  is  not  widely 
observed  in  this  country.  It  is  a  pity. 
It  is  a  day  of  freedom  that  should  be  ma(h 
to  mean  something  to  Americans  in  theie 
times  when  freedoms  have  been  sacrificed 
and  buried  in  a  large  part  of  the  world. 

December  15  marked  the  157th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  adoption  of  our  Bill  ol 
Rights.  Those  10  amendments  to  our 
Constitution  have  not  been  changed  a 
word  since  1791  when  they  were  approved 
by  the  States.  They  were  the  guaranteei 
of  freedom  whicn  our  forefathers  demand¬ 
ed.  They  formed  the  basis  for  “America, 
the  land  of  the  free,”  which  for  more  than 
a  century  has  been  the  mecca  for  down¬ 
trodden  and  oppressed  people  everywhere. 
They  are  the  pillars  of  our  rights  and  free¬ 
doms  now  enjoyed  so  complacently  by  oe 
citizens  but  denied  to  millions  elsewhere. 

So  well  constructed  in  words  that  can¬ 
not  be  misunderstood  was  our  Bill  of 
Rights  that  it  has  served  as  a  model  for 
similar  declarations  by  other  democratic 
peoples.  It  was  the  mold  from  which 
came  the  UN’s  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  God  willing,  the  forces  of 
peace  and  righteousness  strong  enough,  it 
may  some  day  become  valid  for  men 
everywhere. 

But  the  power  of  this  document  escapes 
the  average  American.  December  15, 
which  should  be  an  occasion  for  a  na¬ 
tional  observance,  was  remembered  only 
in  scattered  ceremonies  throughout  the 
country.  If  every  newspaperman  would 
write  a  memo  in  his  “tickler”  for  Dec.  15, 
1949,  to  organize  a  local  celebration  of 
s(ime  sort,  perhaps  Americans  would  be 
brought  to  realize  the  importance  and 
value  of  their  own  freedoms,  and  Bill  of 
Rights  Day  would  be  acclaimed  with  the 
dignity  and  respect  it  deserves. 

U.  S.  ACCREDITING  PLAN 

THE  AHMED  services  have  approved  a 

simplified  and  uniform  accrediting  pro¬ 
cedure  for  press  correspondents  assigned 
to  overseas  areas  controlled  by  American 
occupation  forces. 

Now  a  single  accreditation  wdll  be  Ir 
sjed  by  the  National  Military  Establish- 
ment  which  will  be  acceptable  to  all  of 
the  military  services.  Delays  and  red  tape 
are  eliminated  for  an  accredited  corres¬ 
pondent  who  may  want  to  go  from  one 
jurisdiction  to  another. 

Wisely,  Secretary  of  Defense  Forrestal 
decided  to  reject  the  proposed  lengthy 
questionnaire  which  would  have  asked 
ridiculous  and  unnecessary  data  from  ap¬ 
plicants.  The  new  application  form  is  a 
single  sheet  abbreviation  of  that  proposed 
three  -  foot  -  long  questionnaire  which 
aroused  considerable  protest  and  resent¬ 
ment  among  editors  and  correspondents 
this  summer.  Nineteen  questions  instead 
cf  the  proposed  56. 

Wise,  also,  is  the  new  policy  authoriz¬ 
ing  only  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  dis- 
accredit  a  correspondent. 

The  new  arrangement  will  be  welcomed 
by  correspondents  and  editors.  It  not  o^ 
simplifies  the  accrediting  procedure  b® 
adds  to  the  independence  and  maneuvff" 
ability  of  U.  S.  writers  overseas. 
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the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Westchester  Newspopers  marked  Bill  oi  Rights  Day  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  Milians  cartoon,  entitled  “Here.  Where  the  Bill  of  Rights 
Was  Born." 


thnt  will  StTtk  ^ 
has  ever  kept  a  « 


White  House 
Diary 

OU  HENRIETTA  NESBITT 

/  F,  D.  7t.  Housekeeper 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

MO  EAST  4?ND  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


WILTON  E.  HAiLL,  publisher  of 

the  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Inde¬ 
pendent-Tribune  and  Daily  Mail, 
has  been  named  Chairman  of 
the  special  committee  set  up  by 
Clark’s  Hill  Authority  for  con¬ 
struction  of  a  60-miUion-dollar 
project  known  as  the  Hartwell 
Dam,  part  of  the  Savannah  Val¬ 
ley  Development. 

Beatrice  Cobb,  publisher  of 
the  Morganton  (N.  C.)  News- 
Herald,  is  back  at  her  resk  after 
an  11-week  tour  of  the  world 
that  took  her  to  seventeen  coun¬ 
tries. 

Jesse  H.  Jones,  publisher  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 
has  been  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Mark  Twain  Society,  organized 
in  Webster,  Mo.,  to  perpetuate 
the  ideals  of  the  humorist. 

A  G.  (Pat)  Mayse,  publisher 
of  Paris  (Tex.)  News,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Red 
River  Valley  chapter.  Friends 
of  the  Land,  which  has  221 
members.  Mayse  is  a  national 
director  of  the  F.  of  L. 

R.  S.  Kingsley,  publisher  of 
Kenosha  (Wis.)  Evening  News, 
has  been  elected  a  district  vice- 
resident  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

P.  L.  Jackson,  publisher  and 
^tor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  has  been  reelected  to 


C.  L.  FOUNTAIN,  advertising 

director  of  the  Lancaster 
Newspapers  and  chairman  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  Adver¬ 
tising  Committee,  this  week  was 
initiated  into  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  fraternity  of  Alpha 
Delta  Sigma  at  State  College, 
Pa. 

Tilton  S.  Bell,  who  has  rep¬ 
resented  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Sun  in 
New  England  for  the  past 
thirty  years,  is  retiring  Janu¬ 
ary  1. 

E.  W.  SwicK,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St.  Louis  ( Mo. )  Star- 
Times,  has  been  elected  to  a 
three-year  term  as  a  member 
of  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of 
Commerce  sales  managers  bu¬ 
reau  executive  board. 

Roger  Walker,  who  formerly 
published  a  weekly  in  Baldwin, 
Miss.,  has  gone  to  the  display 
advertising  staff  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  ( Ala. )  Advertiser-Jour- 
nal. 

Charles  T.  Eddins,  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  the  Arl¬ 
ington  (Tex.)  Journal,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Braniff 
International  Airways,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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#  Mrs.  Nesbitt's  story  is  a  succession  of  inti¬ 
mate  stories  of  the  great  and  near-great  and, 
of  course,  the  Roosevelts.  Living  in  the 
White  House  was  like  living  on  the  pinnacle 
of  the  world. 

The  constant  flow  of  guests  (some  who  never 
arrived  and  others  who  would  not  leave)  was 
a  constant  source  of  glamour,  interest — and 
problems. 

Mrs.  Nesbitt  also  describes  her  many  different 
recipes  which  delighted  the  Roosevelt  family 
and  their  celebrated  guests. 

12  INSTALMENTS 
1,500  Words  Each 

FOR  RELEASE  JAN.  2  and  thereoftor 
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continued  from  page  37 

George  P.  Griffis,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Portland  ( Ore. ) 
Oregonian,  and  Herbert  G. 
Grey,  promotion  and  advertising 
director  of  the  Medford  (Ore.) 
Mail  Tribune,  were  recently 
elected  directors  of  the  Oregon 
Advertising  Club. 

George  W . 

Bauer,  advertis- 

ing  manager  of 

the  Okmulgee 

( Okla.  •  Daily  W  9| 

Times,  has  been 

elected  chair-  :*  ^  iS 

man  of  the  Ad  «  .  •■CM 

Managers’ 

Group  of  the  p 

Oklahoma  Press  ^ 

Association.  He 

succeeds  Dale  |H 

Nease,  of  the 

Chickasha  Daily 

Express.  Paul  Bauer 

Flippin,  of  the  Altus  Times- 

Democrat,  was  named  secretary. 

Helen  Baxter,  formerly  with 
the  advertising  sales  staff  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Aero  Tribune, 

and  more  recently  with  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  in  Yakima,  Wash.. 
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aumher. 


is  now  assistant  cashier  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal.  She 
succeeds  Joyce  Nixon,  resigned 
to  be  married. 

Christine  Converse  has  taken 
over  the  classified  managership 
of  the  Yuma  (Ariz. )  Daily  Sun, 
replacing  Georgia  Weakly,  who 
returned  to  her  home  in  Illi- 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

FRED  CURRAN,  New  York 

Journal  -  American,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Inner 
Circle,  an  organization  of  New 
York  City  political  reporters. 
He  succeeds  Murray  Snyder, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  who 
is  now  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 

Ben  Schneider  leaves  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  on  Dec. 
22.  after  13  years  on  the  city 
desk. 

David  Hulburd,  chief  of  Time. 
Inc.  correspondents  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  has 
resigned  his  post  and  will  move 
to  California.  He  joined  Time 
20  years  ago  as  its  first  full¬ 
time  correspondent  and  set  up 
its  first  news  bureau  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Robert  T.  Elson,  former¬ 
ly  head  of  the  company's  Wash¬ 
ington  office  and  recently  assis¬ 
tant  executive  editor  of  Fortune 
succeeds  Hulburd. 

Paul  A.  Deegan.  until  recent¬ 
ly  a  feature  writer  for  the  Long 
Island  Daily  Press,  and  Harold 
J.  Kaye,  lately  of  Newsday  at 
Hempstead,  are  co-publishers  of 
the  Rockaway  Observer,  a  new 
weekly  tabloid  scheduled  to 
make  its  first  appearance  Jan.  20 
in  Queens.  N.  Y. 

Robert  Faherty.  former  Chi¬ 
cago  rewrite  man.  has  left  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  European  Edition,  to 
sail  from  Paris  to  Florida. 

Charles  S.  Cantwell  has  re¬ 
signed  as  editor  of  the  Potsdam 
IN.  Y.)  Courier-Freeman,  effec¬ 
tive  Dec.  31.  and  has  purchased 
a  wholesale  candy  company. 
Managing  editor  of  the  Ogdens- 
burg  IN.  Y. )  Journal  for  19 
.years,  he  resigned  from  that 
position  last  Dec.  31  to  become 
editor  of  the  Courier-Freeman. 
He  began  his  newspaper  career 
with  the  Malone  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegram. 

William  F.  Mitten,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Medford  (Ma.ss. ) 
Mercury,  will  do  a  series  of 
Sunday  broadcasts.  "People 
Make  the  News.”  over  WBMS. 
The  show  is  sponsored  by  a 
stationery  firm. 

James  Hutchinson,  former 
reporter  for  the  Rochester 
IN.  Y. )  Times-Union  and  Gan¬ 
nett  News  Service  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  has  left  the  newspaper  field 
to  learn  the  steel  business  with 
his  father-in-law  in  the  Leach 
Steel  Co..  Rochester. 

William  C.  Wichman,  who 
spent  six  summers  working  as 
a  copyboy  on  the  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Times-Star,  is  coming  back 
to  Cincinnati  Jan.  1  as  assistant 
city  manager  at  $7,500  a  year. 

Eugene  Segal,  formerly  on  the 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Post  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Press  staffs,  will  be¬ 
come  public  relations  director  of 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Treai 


"I'm  going  back  and  do  an  editorial  about  these  idiots  who  put  oH 
_ their  shopping  until  a  week  before  Christmas.** _ 


Federated  Department  Stores, 
Inc.,  Jan.  1. 

Ben  Wright,  onetime  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  staffer,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  dual  post  of 
director  of  public  relations  for 
American  Airlines  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Overseas  Airlines. 

Robert  Doyle,  Milwaukee 
I  Wis. )  Journal  reporter  who 
was  its  war  correspondent  with 
Wisconsin  troops  in  both  the 
European  and  Pacific  war  thea¬ 
ters.  has  been  awarded  a  life 
membership  in  the  32nd  Di¬ 
vision  Veteran  Association  “for 
contributing  to  the  morale  of 
Wisconsin  troops  in  the  South 
Pacific  by  his  work  as  a  war 
correspondent.”  John  Carlisle 
of  the  Detroit  News  was  similar¬ 
ly  honored  for  reporting  activ¬ 
ities  of  troops  from  Michigan. 

Opal  M  c  - 
Mahon  Dixon, 

Lubbock  (Tex.) 

Av  alanche- 
Journal  reporter 
for  15  years, 
has  started  a 
new  inquiring 
reporter  feature 
for  which  she 
also  snaps  the 
pictures. 

Vernon  Bour- 
DETTE,  formerly 
of  the  New  Or-  Miss  Dixon 
leans  (La .) 

Times  -  Picayune  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine:  Jack  Durham,  former  Abi¬ 
lene  (Tex.)  Reporter -News 
sports  editor,  and  Arthur  Gra¬ 
ham,  Butler  University  journal¬ 
ism  graduate,  are  recent  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Express  staff. 

Ike  Cupp,  John  Williams, 
Bill  Burns  and  Manuel  Cas- 
TANADA  are  recent  additions  to 
the  staff  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Evening  News,  not  the 
Galveston  (Tex.)  Evening  News, 
as  erroneously  reported  in  E&P 
(Page  32,  Dec.  4). 

Wesley  Hayden,  sports  writer 


£ 


and  columnist  for  the  Wirwton- 
Salem  IN.  C.)  Journal,  an¬ 
nounced  the  birth  of  a  son, 
Michael  Carlyle,  Dec.  7. 

Cheves  Ligon  resigned  from 
the  Greenville  IS.  C. )  Piedmont 
news  staff  to  join  the  telegraph 
news  staff  of  the  Aaherilk 
(N.  C.)  Citizen-Times. 

Mrs.  Irene  B.  Hackett  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington  (Ga. )  News-Reporter,  t 
weekly.  She  has  been  editor  of 
other  Southern  weeklies,  and 
was  state  editor  of  the  Bniiu- 
wick  (Ga.)  Coastal  Georgian. 

Rhea  Cummings,  Montgom^ 
I  Ala. )  Advertiser  feature  writer 
and  general  reporter,  has  joined 
the  Alabama  Journal  as  society 
editor,  succeeding  Ethel  Salib 
Gayle,  who  left  to  publish  i 
bulletin  for  the  state  department 
of  agriculture. 

Paris  Clark,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Journal  staffer  has  been 
accepted  for  army  officer  candi¬ 
date  school. 

George  Moore,  once  sp()rts 
editor  of  the  Phoenix  (Arir' 
Arizona-Republic,  more  recently 
in  publicity  work,  is  now  on 
the  copy  rim  of  the  Phoenix 
Gazette. 

Kearny  Egerton,  another  for 
mer  sports  editor  of  the  Phoenix 
Arizona-Republic,  and  recently 
associated  with  the  Phoeiw 
Arizona  Times,  has  rejoined  the 
Republic  as  a  cartoonist. 

Robert  J.  Blakely,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  of  the  St.  Lo*k 
(Mo.)  Star-Times,  has  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

R.  L.  Getty,  managing  editor 
of  the  North  Platte  (Neb.) 
graph-Bulletin,  is  the  new  ch^ 
man  of  the  Nebraska  Associated 
Press  Association,  succee^ 
E.  M.  Marvin,  publisher  of  Bet 
trice  Sun. 

Charley  Kreher  has  left  ^ 
Rock  Springs  (Wyo.)  Bw 
( Continued  on  page  39) 
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Rocket  and  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner.  Norman  Cantor, 
former  Nevada  (Mo.)  Daily 
Wail  newS  and  feature  man,  also 
resigned  from  the  Daily  Rocket 
staff. 

James  O.  McKinney,  political 
reporter  for  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Deseret  News,  and  for¬ 
merly  with  United  Press,  and 
Son  Francisco  (Calif.)  Call- 
Bulletin.  has  been  named  press 
secretary  to  Senator  Arthur  V. 

Watkins.  He  leaves  for  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  after  the  first  of 
the  year. 

Carol  W.  Cross,  formerly 
with  Associated  Press  in  Reno. 

Nev.;  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and 
Boise,  Ida.,  has  been  appointed 
secretary  to  Representative- 
elect  Walter  Baring.  He  will  go 
to  Washington  Jan.  1. 

Yancy  Gilkerson,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Greenville  (S.  C. ) 

Piedmont,  has  joined  the  San 
Diego  (Clalif.)  Journal  as  fea¬ 
ture  writer  and  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter. 

Jim  Thompson,  rewrite  man 
of  the  Los  Angeles  ( Calif. )  Mir¬ 
ror  will  have  his  third  novel 
published  in  mid-January  by 
Harper  &  Bros.  It's  titled 
"Nothing  More  Than  Murder.  ’ 

Florabel  Muir  began  writing 
a  column  for  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Mirror  this  week.  In 
20  years  on  newspapers  she  has 
worked  as  reporter,  copyreader 
(the  first  woman  on  the  San 
Francisco  ( Calif. )  Chronicle 
rim),  Sunday  editor,  and  man¬ 
ager  of  Los  Angeles  City  News 
Service.  She  will  continue  to 
cover  Los  Angeles  and  Holly¬ 
wood  for  the  New  York  News. 

Harold  A.  Noon,  veteran  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspaperman  ( Oakland 
Post-Enquirer  and  INS)  has 
purchase  the  Shipping  Register 
of  San  Francisco. 

Katherine  Flood,  former  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Juneau  (Alaska) 

Empire. 

Lynn  Burgess,  who  for  a  time 
conducted  a  shopping  feature 
page  for  the  Anchorage  ( Alaska ) 

49th  Star,  published  by  the  An¬ 
chorage  Times,  is  now  public 
relations  director  of  the  Royal  ! 

Hawaiian  Hotel  in  Honolulu, 

T.  H. 

B.  T.  Richardson,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Saskatoon  Star-Phoe- 
Jiijc  who  has  been  active  recent¬ 
ly  as  a  radio  commentator,  has 
wn  appointed  editor  of  the 
Winnipeg  (Can.)  Citizen.  He 
worked  for  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press  several  years  ago. 

■ 

Open  House 

Cheboygan,  Mich.— The  Trib- 
aw  held  open  house  Dec.  8  in 
observance  of  occupancy  of  its 
new  plant.  Production  facilities 
vwe  moved  the  previous  week¬ 
end  to  the  new  building  without 
M  edition  being  missed,  accord- 
Bi*  Publisher  Myrton  R. 

•“W-  Visitors  received  a  spe- 
^  four-page  edition  giving  a 
nistory  of  the  paper's  73  years. 
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Best-Fed  City 


Out  of 


Worcester's  tremendous  grocery  store  traffic 
places  the  major  Central  New  England  Market 
third  among  the  nation's  69  cities  in  the  100,000- 
250,000  group  —  a  fact  which  scores  of  food 
manufacturers  and  distributors  recognize  on  their 
advertising  schedules.  Worcester's  number  three 
ranking  accounted  for  food  sales  of  $73,132,000 
in  1947.  This  represents  an  average  of  $1,220 
spent  by  each  of  59,900  well-paid  and  well-fed 
families. 

Sales  and  profit-conscious  advertisers  see  that 
their  products  get  into  every  possible  Worcester 
shopping  basket  by  using  the  one  newspaper 
medium  to  reach  the  whole  market — the  Worcester 
Telegram-Gazette.  Daily  circulation  in  excess  of 
140,000.  Sunday  over  100,000. 

Source:  Sales  Management  November  10,  1948. 


T4TELEGRAM  -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

George  F.  Booth 
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^Ite  ^ouna  Old  Editor 

Vigor  of  George  Booth 
At  75  Sparks  Papers 


By  James  H.  Guilfoyle 

THE  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening 
Gazette  was  tottering  on  the 
brink  of  extinction  when  an  am¬ 
bitious  -  looking  _ 

young  man,  not 

?'et  30,  arrived 
n  the  Heart  of 
the  Common- 
wealth,  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1899.  The 
newspaper,  a  1  - 
though  a  descen¬ 
dant  o£  worthy 
pred  ecessors 
dating  back  to 
1801,  had  a  fee¬ 
ble  circulation 
of  about  3,000.  Booth 
But  George  F. 

Booth,  fresh  from  various  news¬ 
paper  capacities  in  New  Haven, 
Conn,  had  spunk  and  ingenuity. 
He  had,  and  still  has.  a  wealth 
of  hair  which  has  been  various¬ 
ly  described  as  red.  auburn  and 
pink.  He  also  had  his  own  ideas 
about  the  functions  of  a  daily 
newspaper  in  a  New  England 
community. 

George  F.  Booth  has  passed 
his  75th  milestone.  His  hair 
still  has  its  auburn  hue.  He  is 
still  on  the  job  as  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Worcester  Daily 
Telegram,  the  Worcester  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette  and  the  Sunday 
Telegram,  the  only  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  city.  They  have 
a  circulation  of  more  than  140,- 
000  a  day.  The  newspapers  also 
own  and  operate  WTAG,  through 
a  separate  corporation. 

The  newspapers  are  pros¬ 
perous  to  a  degree  that  exceeds 
the  most  ambitious  dream  of  Mr. 
Booth’s  young  manhood.  His 
^ccess  has  been  built  on  a 
knowledge  of  his  newspapers 
that  reaches  from  his  luxurious 
office  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
four-story  plant  down  through 
the  advertising,  business,  editor¬ 
ial,  circulation  and  mechanical 
departments  and  the  pressroom. 
There  is  not  a  function  of  get¬ 
ting  out  the  newspapers  that  he 
cannot  do  personally. 

Today  there  are  few  persons 
in  Worcester  who  fail  to  consult 
him  before  launching  any  com¬ 
munity  undertaking.  Governors 
and  other  public  officials  confer 
with  him  on  appointments  and 
policies.  He  has  achieved  an 
enviable  reputation  for  good 
Judgment,  impartiality,  integrity 
and  a  faith  in  his  community 
and  his  state. 

Speaks  When  Occasion  Demands 
Although  Mr.  Booth  is  not 
classified  as  a  crusading  editor 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  out 
when  the  occasion  requires. 
Few,  if  any,  have  done  more  for 
the  progress  and  welfare  of 
Worcester.  He  is  endowed  wiUi 
a  breath  of  vision  which  enables 
him  to  weigh,  with  almost  un¬ 
canny  accuracy,  those  proposals 
which  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  community,  and  the  schem¬ 


ers  who  would  foist  them  on  the 
citizenry.  Once  he  has  deter¬ 
mined  a  cause  is  worthy  and 
would  be  a  distinct  benefit  to 
the  city  his  enthusiasm  in  ad¬ 
vocacy  is  boundless. 

Not  many  months  ago  Mr. 
Booth  penned  an  editorial  that 
was  biting,  cutting,  sharp.  It 
struck  straight  from  the 
shoulder  but  it  was  based  on  un¬ 
disputed  facts.  No  one  could 
mistake  that  it  was  couched  in 
his  trenchant  and  incisive  style. 
For  a  time  it  had  the  city  in  a 
tumult  of  discussion.  People 
talked  about  it  in  the  stores  and 
shops,  in  the  home  and  on  the 
street.  Some  were  caustic  and 
critical.  They  said  it  was  out 
of  harmony  with  the  established 
policies  of  Mr.  Booth’s  newspa¬ 
pers. 

A  member  of  the  reportorial 
staff  encountering  Mr.  Booth 
told  him  what  he  had  been  hear¬ 
ing:  how  people  were  talking 
about  the  editorial. 

“Well,  they’re  reading  it,”  Mr. 
Booth  chuckled.  “That’s  fine.  If 
you  want  to  publish  a  success¬ 
ful  newspaper  do  something  to 
make  them  read  it.  I  wrote  that 
editorial  because  I  am  convinced 
I’m  right.  I  knew  a  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  wouldn’t  like  it.  It  hits 
right  home.  Most  of  them  agree 
with  me  but  they  are  amazed 
that  I  dare  to  say  it.  But  as 
long  as  they  read  my  newspa¬ 
pers  I’m  satisfied.” 

This  has  been  the  theory  of 
Mr.  Booth  ever  since  Oct.  12, 
1899,  when  he  gave  the  Evening 
Gazette  a  transfusion. 

“Have  something  to  say,”  he 
says.  “Say  it  and  then  shut  up. 
Don’t  drag  it  into  a  controversy.” 

This  has  been  the  practice 
with  news  as  well  as  editorials. 
On  public  matters  he  insists  that 
the  news  staffs  explore  every 
angle  without  bias.  A  well  in¬ 
formed  public,  ho  asserts,  can  be 
depended  upon  to  find  the  right 
solution. 

Fair  to  All  Parties 

In  Dolitics,  Mr.  Booth  is  a  Re¬ 
publican,  but  with  his  newspa¬ 
pers  the  only  daily  news  media 
in  Worcester  he  has  felt  a 
heavy  responsibility  in  charting 
the  political  courses  they  follow. 

“I  realize,”  he  explains,  “that 
my  newspapers  are  read  by  per¬ 
sons  of  all  political  creeds.  IThey 
are  entitled  to  equal  treatment 
In  the  publication  of  political 
news.’’ 

This  reasoning  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  in  an  order  to  the  news 
desks  to  give  adequate  coverage 
to  all  political  activities,  regard¬ 
less  of  persons  or  parties  in¬ 
volved.  This  determination  is 
also  manifest  in  the  editorial  col¬ 
umns.  The  activities  of  men  in 
public  life  are  discussed  objec¬ 
tively  regardless  of  party  affilla- 
tion. 

Dry,  statistical  facts  would  be 


an  injustice  to  Mr.  Booth.  They  ' 
would  tell  of  his  usefulness  and 
achievement,  but  they  would  not 
tell  of  the  humane  qualities  of 
the  “Old  Man,”  that  those  who 
have  worked  with  him  have 
come  to  hold  with  affection  and 
reverence.  He  has  fostered  a 
multitude  of  charities  for  his 
newspaper  family,  but  he  alone 
knows  the  extent. 

’  The  adoration  which  his  em¬ 
ployes  have  for  him  found  writ¬ 
ten  expression  on  Nov.  18,  1946, 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth  ob¬ 
served  their  golden  wedding  an¬ 
niversary.  Tlieir  message  said: 

“We  believe  that  there  are 
few  newspapers  where  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  newsmen  with  their 
publisher  is  as  intimate  and  as 
happy  as  it  is  here.” 

In  1921,  when  the  Evening  Ga¬ 
zette  was  consolidated  with  the 
Telegram,  Mr.  Booth  believed  he 
was  retiring  from  the  newspaper 
field.  But  those  who  knew  ha 
had  the  newspaper  virus  in  his 
blood  speculated  on  how  long 
before  he  would  be  back  in  the 
“game.”  Four  years  later  Mr. 
Booth,  in  partnership  with 
Harry  G.  Stoddard,  bought  the 
stock  of  the  Worcester  Telegram 
Publishing  Co.  and  became  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  three 
newspapers. 

On  that  day  in  1921  when  Mr. 
Booth  thought  he  was  retiring 
he  gave  voice  to  his  newspaper 
creed. 

“My  theory  of  a  newspaper,” 
he  said  then,  “is  that  it  should 
have  no  interest  to  make  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  its  editor,  its 
owner  or  anyone  else.  It  should 
be  run  entirely  for  the  interest 
of  the  general  public.  It  is  a 
newspaper’s  business  to  see  that 
corporations  have  a  fair  deal 
and  to  keep  an  Argus  eye  upon 
them  to  see  that  they  do  not 
take  advantage  of  the  people. 

“To  be  friendly  with  the  poor 
and  to  have  sympathy  for  the 
unfortunate  and  always  to  lend 
a  helping  hand.” 

Sympathy  for  Unfortunate 

The  last  paragraph  should  be 
emphasized  for  few  are  aware 
of  how  that  "sympathy  for  the 
unforunate”  has  been  put  into 
actual  practice. 

In  the  early  days  of  newspa- 
pering  in  Worcester  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  to  print  the  names  and 
court  disposition  of  those  unfor 
tunates  who  were  arrested  on 
the  charge  of  drunkenness.  It 
brought  embarrassment  to  many 
families,  but  more  particularly 
to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
household  who  were  attending 
high  school.  They  were  the 
butt  of  petty  jokes  and  other 
mental  abuse.  The  “Old  Man” 
learned  about  it  and  decided 
then  and  there  that  such  publi¬ 
cation  wasn’t  doing  anybody  any 
good.  From  that  time  on  the 
custom  was  discontinued. 

’The  Telegram  Gazette  family 
has  an  unique  organization  in 
which  Mr.  Booth  takes  especial 
pride.  It  is  called  the  “G.F.B. 
43  Club,”  composed  of  108  em¬ 
ployes  at  present  who  have  been 
with  the  organization  25  years 
or  more.  Members  wear  watches 
given  to  them  by  Mr.  Booth. 

When  the  “G.F.B.  43  Club” 
has  a  dinner  once  a  year,  Mr. 
Booth  not  only  pays  the  check 
but  participates  in  the  fun.  fre- 


Airline  is  Fined 
For  Due-Bill  Rides 

Washington  —  Exchange  ^ 
airline  tickets  for  radio  time 
and  other  forms  of  adverthiof 
cost  Capital  Airlines,  Inc.,^ifl5 
in  the  Alexandria,  Va.  Dljtriri 
Court  last  week. 

The  company  was  found 
guilty  of  “permitting  person*  to 
ride  their  planes  at  less  th»n 
regular  fare.”  It  did  not  con¬ 
test  any  of  the  eight  charges 

quently  joining  a  singing  qu*r. 
tet.  At  a  clambake  he  is  Ukeb 
to  assist  in  cooking  the  lobsten 
and  clams. 

When  an  old  employe  closet 
his  service,  there  is  usually  i 
check  from  the  “Old  Man.* 
When  a  new  press  was  Installed 
he  donned  overalls  and  jumpei, 
fashioned  a  pressman’s  hat  from 
a  newspaper,  and  went  down  to 
the  press  room  “to  show  them 
how  to  run  the  press.” 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Booth 
escaped  the  Republican  nomina¬ 
tion  for  mayor  only  through  die- 
appearing  with  Mrs.  Booth  until 
it  was  too  late  for  him  to  sign 
an  acceptance  to  nomination  pa¬ 
pers.  He  could  have  gone  to 
Congress  if  he  had  expressed  a 
willingness  to  do  so.  He  hat 
served,  however,  on  several  spe 
clal  commissions  created  by  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature. 

Father  of  Playgrounds 

Mr.  Booth  played  a  large  part 
in  the  expansion  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  Worcester’s  parks  and 
playgrounds,  earning  the  titla 
of  “Father  of  Worcester  Public 
Playgrounds,”  while  he  wu 
chairman  of  the  Playground 
Commission. 

Back  of  all  the  vigor  that  hat 
made  his  newspapers  a  'living 
and  vital  force  in  the  com¬ 
munity  has  been  an  inspiratitm 
that  has  made  the  “Old  ManT 
work  a  pleasure.  The  constant 
source  of  impelling  motive  hai 
been  Mrs.  Minnie  Lillian  WcUm 
Booth. 

They  were  both  very  young 
the  night  they  were  window 
shopping  along  Main  street  Mri 
Booth  looked  in  a  display  win¬ 
dow  and  pointed  to  a  beautiful 
and  expensive  fur  coat 

“I’d  like  that,”  she  said. 

“Why  don’t  you  go  in  and  got 
it  tomorrow?”  asked  Editor  and 
Publisher  Booth  with  his  usual 
enthusiasm. 

Mrs.  Booth,  knowing  that  pay¬ 
rolls  were  difficult  to  meet  in 
those  days,  replied,  “You  go  and 
sell  your  papers.” 

He  did.  And  he’s  been  doing 
it  ever  since. 

■ 

Newspapers  Help 
OH  Shoes  Campoi^ 

Detroit — Two  million  pairs  of 
old  shoes  are  being  collected  in 
Michigan  for  the  European  re¬ 
lief  program  under  the  sponsor 
ship  of  the  state’s  newspai^ 

Under  the  SOS  (Share  Our 
Shoes)  program,  the  Michig» 
Retail  Shoe  Dealers  AssociatiW 
set  an  original  goal  of  a  mimw 
pairs  of  shoes.  The  papers 
to  work  and  the  goal 
achieved  after  three  we^ 
Now  the  second  million  is  being 
piled  up. 
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HERFS  A  YULE- 
TIDE  TREE  THAT 
BRINGS  PRES¬ 
ENTS  TO 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. — ^The  Los 
Aneeles  Memorial  Coliseum  has 
^at  must  be  the  most  elegant 
oress  box  in  the  world. 

Reconstruction  of  what  used 
to  be  a  succession  of  lonely, 
monk-like  cubicles  cost  more 
than  $150,000.  The  money  came 
from  earnings  of  the  Coliseum, 
mider  the  managership  of  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  (Balding  Bill)  Nicholas. 

The  box  is  double-decked, 
with  a  third  deck  above  for  the 
newsreel  men,  and  in  contrast 
t  the  former  individual  booths, 
fl)reads  some  12,000  square  feet 
from  end  to  end. 

There  is  indirect  lighting,  air- 
conditioning  and  a  loudspeaker 
from  the  field  separate  from 
public  address  system. 

It  accommodates  178,  each 
with  32-inch  working  space. 
The  floors  are  polished,  the  walls 
a  two-tone  shade  of  green  and 
burnt  red,  the  swivel  armchairs 
cost  $40  apiece  and  there  is  a 
special,  spacious  room  at  the 
east  end,  affording  a  full  view 
of  the  playing  field  through  huge 
windows. 

It  is  even  equipped  with 
kitchen  facilities  in  the  event 
an  argument  over  a  ball  game 
hasn’t  been  concluded  by  break¬ 
fast  time. 

In  Philadelphia.  Too 
PHILADELPHIA — A  new  press 

box  has  been  installed  in  this 
city’s  Municipal  Stadium  at  a 
co^  of  $65,000.  It  was  utilized 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Army- 
Navy  game  Nov.  27. 

Construction  of  the  new  box 
was  promised  Army-Navy  au¬ 
thorities  some  time  ago  by  city 
officials.  Perched  atop  the  east 
■Land  of  the  stadium,  it  is  232 
feet  long  and  contains  241  seats 
for  newspapermen  and  telegra¬ 
phers.  and  seven  closed  booths 
for  radio,  television,  public  ad¬ 
dress  facilities,  and  for  coach¬ 
ing  spotters. 

The  new  setup  is  arranged  as 
a  two-decker  affair,  with  news¬ 
men  on  the  lower  deck  and 
other  communications  employes 
set  out  on  the  upper  deck.  'I^e 
roof  is  enclosed  by  a  rail  and 
can  be  used  for  observation  pur¬ 
poses.  In  the  future  it  can  be 
converted  to  provide  additional 
press  space. 

■ 

Cooking  School  Links 
Food  and  Appliances 

Dtroit  —  A  cooperative  ex- 
iwriment  between  a  food  store 
chain  and  appliance  store  met 
wth  success  recently  in  the 
staging  of  a  cooking  school  with 
the  aid  of  the  Detroit  Times 
home  economics  department. 
wiT®.  10,000  admission 

tickets  at  70  cents  each  were 
sold. 

Prudence  Penny,  the  Times 
™me  economist,  presented  cook- 
ihg  demonstrations,  using  fo^ 
m)m  the  Big  Bear  Markets  and 
•guipment  from  Ned’s  appli- 
•h«  Arm,  Both  firms  gave  mer- 


FRIENDS,  IN 

MANY 

FIELDS. 


■  A  '  \  at  this  gala  season  fW  ^ 

of  the  year.  We  are  both 
proud  and  humble,  because 
**  beneficent  Santa 

Claus  has  been  generous  enough  ' 'lim 
\  \r'jnSmiWr  to  bestow.  During  an  uncertain 

world-wide  period,  Kansas — and  the 
'/w'l  remarkable  Topeka  area  —  have  enjoyed 

'  i  ‘  ‘  unprecedented  prosperity  ...  a  prosperity  / 

Mjm  well  earned,  conscientiously  sought. 

But  our  well-being  and  our  progress  and  our 
per-capita  income  and  our  industrial  growth  and 
our  agricultural  productivity  have  an  unselfish  phase. 

National  Advertisers,  seeking  markets  and  friends  and 
sales  and  profits  out  here,  have  not  been  disappointed.  OUR 
^  prosperity  is  shared  by  THEM. 

I  The  Topekansas  Kris  Kringle  has  wrapped  up  a  great  number 
of  gifts  for  them,  each  one  calculated  to  place  their  advertising 
fKrwjjF  efforts  high  on  a  star-spangled  bough.  Let’s 
I  unwrap  a  few  of  them,  throw  aside  the  red  rib- 

Population  of  the  State  climbing  to  two  million 
.  .  .  Topeka’s  Retail  Trade  leads  a  Five-State  Area 
.  .  .  Billion  in  Farm  Income  .  .  .  Record  crops  .  .  . 
fMmwff  Heavy  demand  for  quality  livestock  .  .  .  New  Indus- 
Wm  ,  tries  of  the  larger  type.  Huge  meat-packing  plants  JQ 

Wb  increase  their  payrolls  $1,()00,()00  at  a  Tjy 

^  clip  .  .  .  New  Kansas  Oil  wells  spurt 

added  profits  .  .  .  Topeka  Banks  bulg-  iJl 

ing  with  BIG  Profits  .  .  .  All-time 
records  of  corn  and  wheat  .  .  .  Topeka  Home 

Units  on  the  Steady  Up-and-Up  .  .  .  Bank  Clear-  ^  ' 

ings  Bustin’  Out  All  Over.  L^B^^Stumjar  7>  <2/  <4 

These  Gifts  to  Topeka  and  to  Kansas  are, 
actually,  gifts  to  the  National  Advertiser.  When 

he  talks  to  us  through  OUR  newspapers,  we  \J, 

open  our  wallets. 

For  when  he  talks  to  us,  through  our  favorite 
Topeka-and-21-County-Drive-in-Markets  newspa- 
per  and  through  our  great  paper  of  State-wide 
influence,  we  are  reassured.  Greetings,  all. 


The  Topeka  State  Journal 

(Evening) 


(AAorning  and  Sunday) 


Published  in  the  Copiud  of  Kansas,  by 

The  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  Inc 


Represented  By  The  Capper  Publications,  Inc. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


White  House  Lensmen 
Are  Trained  Seals 


By  James  L  CoUings 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C.— Initia¬ 
tive  and  resourcefuiness.  the 
two  outstanding  trademarks  of 
the  average  press  photographer, 
are  checked  in  at  the  gate  by 
those  covering  the  White  House 
and  its  incumbent,  Harry  S. 
Truman. 

The  Salt  Mines 

The  photographer  can  claim 
these  invaluable  working  assets 
oniy  when  he  says  good-by  to 
the  trained-seal  atmosphere  of 
the  imposing  and  stately  salt 
mines  and  leaves  for  other  sta¬ 
tions. 

This  was  evident  this  week  in 
a  trip  to  the  capital. 

Charles  G.  Ross,  press  secre¬ 
tary,  who  once  enjoyed  a  bril¬ 
liant  and  lucrative  career  as  a 
newspaperman,  and  the  Secret 
Service  probably  won’t  care  for 
these  statements.  They  may 
even  disagree  with  them. 

But  there  they  are,  as  out  in 
the  open  as  a  bald  pate,  and 
given  you.  not  in  the  white  heat 
of  a  crusade,  or  to  stir  up  con¬ 
troversy,  or  to  expose  anything, 
but  rather  to  present  you  with 
an  honest  appraisal  of  how  cam¬ 
eramen  operate  in  this  town  and 
the  conditions  they  must  con¬ 
tend  with. 

There  they  are  ...  as  factual 
as  newspicture  agency  heads  and 
close  observers  and  the  photog¬ 
raphers  themselves  can  make 
them. 

But  Don't  Quote  Me 

They  say,  sure,  it’s  true,  but 
don’t  quote  me.  We’re  trained 
seals  working  in  the  salt  mines 
who  come  at  the  snap  of  a  fin¬ 
ger  and  are  dismissed  just  as 
easily. 

We  like  the  Secret  Service 
and  Charley  Ross  and  Presid^t 
Truman,  they  say,  but  we’re'wll 
monitored. 

We  like  the  berth,  they  say. 
but  all  the  pictures  are  setups 
and  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  excluusive  news  picture  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  White  House. 

They  say  these  things  lightly, 
jokingly,  with  only  a  thin  edge 
of  irritation  in  their  voices  at 
times.  Mostly  they  are  resigned 
to  the  restrictions  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  protocol,  and  they 
find  compensation  in  the  many 
good  features  of  covering  the 
White  House. 

Human  Harry 

President  Truman  is  their 
chief  compensation.  The  pho¬ 
tographers  find  him  delightful 
and  very  human. 

“Of  all  the  guys  I’ve  ever 
photographed.’’  says  Milton  Fre- 
ier  of  Acme,  “he’s  the  most  hu¬ 
man  I’ve  met.  He  feels  for  a 
person’s  difficulties. 

“In  Duluth,  Minn.,  I  think  it 
was,  a  local  photographer  was 
not  in  position  for  a  shot. 
Everyone  else  had  made  theirs. 
Then  the  President  noticed  this 
fellow  and  his  predicament. 


“I  heard  him  say.  i  feel  sorry 
for  that  boy.  Let’s  wait  tiL  he 
gets  his  picture.’ 

“This  happened  during  his 
campaign  tour.  You  know,  I  felt 
badly  about  it.  I  didn  t  believe 
he  had  a  chance.  The  President 
knew  how  we  felt,  but  he 
claimed  we  were  the  only  ones 
who  had  given  him  a  clean 
break. 

“Our  pictures  told  the  story, 
he  said  to  us.  and  they  were  not 


while  eating.  But  he's  always 
interested  in  pictures.  After 
each  trip,  he’ll  ask  to  see  prints.” 

<  This  interest  in  pictures  was 
recognized  by  the  White  House 
Press  Photographers  Association 
about  a  year  ago.  when  the  as¬ 
sociation  gave  him  a  still  and  a 
movie  camera.  The  President 
calls  this  group  The  One  More 
Club.) 

A  Secret  Service  agent  was 
present  during  this  bit  of  ex¬ 
change. 

Is  it  true,  he  was  asked,  that 
the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
the  photographers  here  are  as 
severe  as  they  are  often  painted 
on  the  outside  by  those  persons 
who  should  know? 

The  agent  replied.  “We  ask 
them  to  discipline  themselves. 
Its'  just  that  we  don’t  want  them 
to  run  around  promiscuously  or 
to  disconcert  anyone.  I’d  say 


Mr.  President  shoots  the  One  More  Club 


slanted,  like  a  lot  of  copy  was. 
He  seemed  very  grateful.” 

Ross  overlapped  Freier  in 
agreement. 

“There  are  very  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  photographers 
and  President  Truman,”  he  said. 
“Everything  is  free  and  easy, 
and  I  myself  find  them  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory. 

“He  frequently  calls  them  by 
their  first  names  and  jokes  with 
them. 

Sacred  Cow  Possenger 

“He  has  always  been  extreme¬ 
ly  accommodating.  Once,  1  re¬ 
member,  a  photographer  —  and 
please  don’t  use  the  man’s  name 
— missed  the  press  plane,  which 
the  President  called  the  Sacred 
Calf. 

“I  spoke  to  the  President  on 
behalf  of  the  photographer,  and 
he  agreed  to  let  him  come  along 
on  his  plane”  ( unofficially,  the 
Sacred  Cow). 

Are  there  any  pictures  the 
Chief  doesn’t  like  to  have  made. 
Mr.  Ross? 

“Well,”  he  said,  “just  like 
anybody  else,  the  President 
doesn’t  care  to  be  photographed 


that  the  rules,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  are  rather  loose. 

No  Master  List 

“I  think  they  help  the  photog¬ 
raphers  more  than  they  help  us.” 

Is  there  a  master  list  of  do’s 
and  don’ts? 

“No,”  he  said,  “the  boys  teach 
newcomers  what  can  and  can’t 
be  done.  Anyway,  it’s  more  a 
matter  of  common  sense.  We  all 
work  together  smoothly. 

“Before  a  big  job.  for  instance, 
we  ask  in  a  meeting  what  pic¬ 
tures  they  want.  Then  we  ar¬ 
range  different  positions  for  the 
men — if  it’s  a  parade,  we’ll  put 
a  man  on  a  window  ledge,  one 
on  this  corner,  one  on  that,  and 
so  on. 

“You  have  to  have  these 
understandings  beforehand  to 
maintain  order  and  dignity." 

To  which  a  New  York  picture 
executive  wryly  added,  “They 
are  God.  They  can  even  tell  the 
President  when  enough  pictures 
have  been  made.  I  think  they 
go  too  far  in  their  monitorship.” 

(Next  week:  The  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  covering  the  Presi¬ 
dent.) 


Royal  Reception^ 

London  —  Bowing  to 
George’s  plea  lor  priTacy, 
news  photographers  withdiM 
last  week  from  vantage  pois^ 
around  Buckingham  Polasil 
where  they  had  been  keepm 
constont  vigil  to  catch  a  pi» 
ture  of  Princess  Elizabelk'i 
son.  Earlier,  one  photograpkig 
got  a  telephoto  shot  oi  a  nuns' 
pushing  the  royal  peronka. 
lator.  For  their  cooperatit^' 
the  cameramen's  reward  w« 
an  invitation  to  a  palacs' 
Christmas  party.  ' 

Speaking  of  Football 
ACME  TELEPHOTO  almci 
rode  on  the  players’  bad) 
during  the  Georgia  and  Geoi|| 
Tech  game.  i 

The  agency,  in  the  persona  of 
Brooks  Honeycutt,  Atlanta,  Ga,' 
bureau  manager,  and  Bill  ToaiK 
lin,  engineer,  set  itself  right  be' 
hind  the  goal  posts  and  usM  i 
portable  transmitter  whiek 
flashed  action  pictures  to  the  ne 
tional  network. 

Brooks  and  Bill  placed  tba 
transmitter  on  a  card  table,  tiel 
in  to  a  special  line  runnig 
down  from  the  stadium  aa 
transmitted  hot  off  the  gridini 
Developing  was  handled  in  i 
nearby  station  wagon,  the  back! 
end  of  which  was  converted  ie| 
to  a  fully  equipped  darkrooaa^ 
Brooks  shot  the  first  crowd  pie  ’ 
ture  at  2:15,  hurried  across  the 
stadium  to  process  it,  and  Bi3 
had  it  on  the  wire  before  kicked 
time  at  2:30.  So  it  went  all  aft¬ 
ernoon. 

IT’S  NOT  EASY  to  take  foot¬ 
ball  pictures  high  atop  a  sta¬ 
dium  press  box,  especially  when 
it’s  cold,  especially  when  yon 
have  a  foggy  lens. 

But  it  didn’t  faze  Wayne  Bell 
of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Wayne  brought  his  wife’s 
heating  pad  along,  wrapped  it 
around  his  stratolens  camera, 
plugged  it  into  a  socket  in  the 
press  booth  below — had  himself 
a  clear  lens  all  game  time. 

Speaking  of  Officers 
JOHN  G.  HEMMER  of  Pine- 
hurst.  N.  C.,  is  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Carolina  Press  Phot- 
tographers  Association.  .  .  ■  Wil¬ 
burn  Davis  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star  Telegram  now  heads 
the  Dallas  -  Fort  Worth  Press 
Photographers  Association  . 
and  Joseph  E.  Dunn  has  been  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Newspaper  &  Newsreel 
Cameramen’s  Association.  Hes 
Acme’s  bureau  manager  there. 

Shutter  Shorts  ...  I 

A  PICTURE  of  an  upside-dow 
hockey  player  has  been  namw 
Hockey  Picture  of  the  Year.  It 
was  made  by  Andy  Lopez  or 
Acme  for  the  annual  Madison 
Square  Garden  competition. 

The  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  **’ 
quirer  Is  giving  copy  ? 
chance  to  become  staffers. 
Heiser,  chief,  reports  that 
Cornelius,  c.b.,  has  been  assigneo 
to  duty. 
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Qdeai  for  Press  Photographers 


-KODAK**  IS  A  TRAOC-MARK 


Do  you  want  a  lens  that  lets  you 
work  in  close,  that  fills  a  4  x  5  film  with  a 
crisp  image  right  out  to  the  corners,  that 
gives  you  beautiful  negatives  for  your 
press  pictures,  outstanding  ones  for  news¬ 
paper  photographers’  exhibits? 

Would  you  like  it  in  an  accurate,  de¬ 
pendable  shutter  with  built-in  provision 
for  flash  synchronization? 


Then  by  all  means  see  the  new  Kodak 
Wide  Field  Ektar  Lens,  100mm.  /  6.3.  It’s 
an  ideal  choice  for  all  press  photographers. 
Your  dealer  has  descriptive  literature  or 
you  can  write  direct  to 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y 


Kodak 


SYNDICATES 


N.Y.  Star  Features 
Become  Star  Syndicate 


By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 


THE  New  York  Star  Syndicate, 
which  grew  from  out-of-town 
demand  for  New  York  Star  fea¬ 
tures,  up  to  now 
an  over  - 1  h  e- 
transom  b  u  s  i  - 
ness,  will  take 
to  the  road, 

Jan.  3,  with  a 
full  sales  kit. 

Most  of  the 
comics  and  fea¬ 
tures  to  be  of¬ 
fered  are  done 
by  Star  staffers, 
but  Fred  Me- 
thot,  syndicate 
manager,  has 
added  some  new 
ones.  Methot,  formerly  with 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  says 
he  will  try  to  offer  editors  a 
“complete  promotion  service” 
for  use  with  every  feature. 


Methot 


Leading  off  the  syndicate's 
roster  of  artists  is  Bill  Mauldin, 
Pulitzer  prize  cartoonist  of 
World  War  II  fame. 


Mauldin  on  'New  Army' 

Mauldin  is  being  sent  to  Camp 
Bliss  or  Camp  Hood  at  the  first 
of  the  year  to  work  out  a  series 
on  the  “New  Army.”  The 
series,  at  the  rate  of  four 
panels  a  week,  is  expected  to 
be  ready  by  Jan.  18. 

Mauldin,  now  27,  was  first 
handled  by  UFS.  He  served  in 
the  Army,  and  fpund  the  period 
of  re-adjustment  a  difficult  one 
that  took  a  long  vacation  and 
a  second  best-seller,  “Back 
Home,”  to  solve.  The  first  book 
was  “Up  Front.” 

While  in  high  school  at 
Phoenix.  Ariz.,  Mauldin  took  a 
correspondence  course  in  car¬ 
tooning  and  later  studied  at  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  working  his  way. 

On  returning  to  Phoenix  he 
drew  cartoons  for  both  sides  of 
a  local  political  campaign  and 
joined  the  Arizona  National 
Guard.  Shortly  after  came  the 
war.  The  rest  of  Mauldin’s 
story  has  been  told  in  his  books 
and  the  “Willie  and  Joe”  car¬ 
toons. 

This  fall,  Mauldin  returned  to 
cartooning  with  a  series  on  city 
kids  for  the  New  York  Star,  a 
feature  less  acrid  but  not  less 
searching  than  his  former  series. 

Other  Star  Items 


Little  Pedro  by  William  de  la 
Terre,  a  pantomime  of  Mexican 
characters,  which  has  been  in 
the  New  Yorker  magazine  for 
four  years,  will  receive  its  first 
newspai>er  promotion  in  Star 
Ssmdicate’s  sales  kit.  Sample 
sequences  will  go  out  in  an 
original  general  mailing  of  500, 
intensively  aimed  at  the  South¬ 
west. 

“Pogo,*'*  an  animals  strip  that 
grown-ups  go  for  more  than  the 
youngsters,  is  by  Welt  Kelly, 
the  Star’s  art  director,  who  for 
the  Star  also  does  political  car- 
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toons  and  weather  vanes.  (E&P, 
Dec.  11,  p.  42.) 

One  of  Walt  Kelly’s  pre¬ 
election  panels,  envisioning 
Dewey  and  Truman  in  a  poker 
game,  is  one  of  two  cartoons  out 
of  the  welter  in  the  last  cam¬ 
paign  that  the  President  elected 
to  hang  in  the  White  House. 
(It  was  reprinted  in  E&P,  Nov. 
6,  p.  6).  The  other  cartoon  is 
by  Mauldin. 

Also  in  Methot’s  bag  of  tricks 
will  be  the  strip,  Barnaby,  fea¬ 
turing  a  ghost  character,  now 
being  drawn  by  Jack  Morley. 
This  feature  was  formerly  a  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-TTmes  Syndicate  re¬ 
lease. 

Carries  Columnist  Deutsch 

Text  releases  by  the  Star  will 
include  several  columnists, 
among  them  Albert  Deutsch, 
twice  a  winner  of  the  Heywood 
Broun  award. 

Anne  Shirley’s  Hollywood 
gossip  column,  Tom  Meany  on 
sports,  and  Gerald  W.  Johnson 
on  politics  and  government,  will 
be  Star  syndicate  leaders. 

Also  for  daily  release  will  be 
Jennings  Perry,  columnist,  who 
on  Oct.  26  came  close  to  pre¬ 
dicting  an  election.  “It’s  Closer 
Than  You  Think,”  said  his  head¬ 
line. 

A  once-a-week  release  will  be 
Irma  Simonton  Black’s  page, 
“Life  With  Junior.”  It’s  writ¬ 
ten  as  a  help  to  parents,  and 
illustrated  with  panels  that  ap¬ 
peal  to  children,  by  John 
Pierotti,  the  Star’s  sports  car¬ 
toonist. 

Two  other  weekly  columns 
are  by  John  Lardner  and  Frank 
(!k)lumbine.  Columbine  does  a 
column  on  columnists,  a  sly  re¬ 
view  of  the  inconsistencies  and 
coincidences.  Lardner  writes  a 
theater  review,  which  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  Battaglia  illustra¬ 
tion. 

Feature  fillers  include  a  cross 
word  puzzle  and  “Let’s  Play 
Chess,”  by  A1  Horowitz,  former 
U.S.  open  champion,  illustrated 
with  diagramatic  chess  positions. 
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Press  Alliance  Kit 
Ploys  Pantomines 
IN  EUROPE  where  newspapers 
do  not  circulate  across  a  3,000- 
mile  spread  with  the  native 
population  reading  one  lan¬ 
guage,  the  pantomime  comic 
reach^  adulthood  long  ago. 

Among  four  new  strips  that 
Press  Alliance  will  offer  to 
clients  in  the  1949  season,  two 
are  pantomimes,  one  from  Bel¬ 
gium,  the  other  from  France. 

“Oh,  Oswald,”  from  Belgium, 
by  Jean-Leo  and  Martin,  is  for 
sophisticates.  Oswald  is  a  ro¬ 
mance  hunter,  but  humor  Is  the 
dominant  note. 

“Professor  Nimbus,”  by  J. 
Darthel  from  France  plays  the 
absent-minded  professor  role 
with  variations. 

First  offering  of  PA  will  be 
“Nanny  O’Lace,”  ready  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  by  American  artist,  Larry 
Reynolds.  Nanny  is  an  intrigu¬ 
ing  grandmother  with  adven¬ 
tures,  who  is  pushed  into  being 
a  detective  as  effective  and 
tough  as  the  best  in  who-donits. 

Eric  Johnston  Serialized 
Eric  Johnston,  currently  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Motion  Picture  Asso¬ 
ciation,  ex-president  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  one  of 
the  most  articulate  capitalists 
in  the  world,  is  presented  by 
PA  for  a  six-installment  series, 
beginning  Jan.  1.  TTie  series  is 
excerpted  from  Johnston’s  new 
book,  “We’re  All  In  It.” 

Map-Maldng  AP 
KUDOES  come  from  Korea  for 
Associated  Press  background 
maps  by  the  Newsfeatures  serv¬ 
ice.  Recently  AP  released  a 
background  map  of  Korea, 
showing  transport  facilities  and 
the  distribution  of  industries. 
So  accurately  was  it  done  by 
AP’s  artists  and  researchers  that 
Korea’s  government  admitted  it 
was  better  than  its  own. 

“The  Korean  Government  mis¬ 
sion  here,”  reads  an  official  let¬ 
ter  to  the  AP  bureau  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  “says  the  map  is  the  best 


of  its  kind  they  have  seen.  Tiin  i 
are  ^ing  it  for  official  7 


ence.’ 

The  mission  asked  for  mu, 
and  prints  of  the  map.  " 
In  existence  since  1939  AP 
background  maps  has  now  nud. 
its  865th.  ( E3J*,  Apr.  10,  p  50) 
For  the  past  two  months  tht 
department  has  been  unde 
David  Stein,  who  replaces  Rob¬ 
ert  Cool,  now  of  the  ProvtdMn 
(R.  I.)  Bulletin.  ^ 

AP’s  map  division  had  a  lu^ 
break  the  other  day  when^ 
Costa  Rica  revolution  broke. 
The  artists  were  just  fini.Kjn, 
a  background  on  South  andc«. 
tral  America.  A  quick  chat.,; 
in  copy  made  it  available  as  1 
spot  news  feature. 


Toodles  on  Cover 
PENNY  and  Pat,  the  Toodle 
Twins  of  the  Chicago  Sds- 
Times  Syndicate’s  strip,  enliven 
the  cover  of  the  fifth  anmui 
“Reading  for  Democracy”  book 
list  published  by  the  Chicafo 
Women’s  division  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Christianj 
and  Jews.  The  list  shows  68 
titles,  and  the  project  is  part 
of  NCCJ’s  program  to  promote 
“justice,  amity,  understandini 
and  cooperation  among  all 
peoples.” 

Ripley's  Anniversary 
ABOUT  100  newspaper  and  syn¬ 
dicate  people  costumed  in  old- 
fashioned  garb  for  a  party  in 
New  York’s  Toots  ShortV  They 
celebrated  the  30th  year  of  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Ripley’s  famed  "Believi 
It  or  Not,”  a  King  Features  re¬ 
lease. 


Cowles  Guides  FSI 

Washington — Gardner  Cowles, 
president  of  the  Des  Moisei 
( la. )  Register  and  Tribune,  has 
been  named  a  member  of  a  10- 
man  advisory  committee  of  lead¬ 
ing  Americans,  which  will  guide 
the  Foreign  Service  Institute  in 
training  overseas  personnel  for 
the  State  Department. 


„  for  your  sports  page 

Two  hard-hitting  reporters  whose 
columns  are  eagerly  awaited  each  morning 
by  readers  of  two  great  newspapers . . .  may 
also  be  available  for  yours,  to  create  the 
kind  of  excitement  advertisers  as 
well  as  readers  go  for. . . 

Arch  Ward  and  Jimmy 
Powers !  Get  proofs  and 
prices  now. 
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When  the  cost  of  living  gets  too  far  out  of  reach, 
it  isn’t  good  for  anyone — customers,  or  business 
either.  For  business  needs  customers,  and  fewer 
buy  when  prices  are  high. 

So  in  our  business  we  are  doing  everything  pos¬ 
sible  to  keep  prices  down  and  quality  up.  Key 
men  from  all  our  companies  meet  regularly  at  a 
round  table  to  plan  increased  efficiency  as  well  as 
better  products.  National  Dairy  research  helps 
them  bring  you  top  quality  at  lowest  possible 
price. 

Here  are  some  figures  which  show  how  milk 
prices  compare  with  food  prices,  from  1939  to 
1948: 

Increase  In  cost  of  food  .....  11 6% 
Increase  In  cost  of  fluid  milk  .  . .  78% 

Notice  that  milk  has  not  increased  nearly  so 
much  as  the  average  of  other  foods.  Our  profit 
from  all  of  our  milk  divisions  averaged  less  than 
y2  cent  per  quart  of  milk  sold  in  1947 — far  less 
than  the  public  thinks  business  makes — and  much 
less  than  the  average  profit  in  the  food  industry. 

Milk  is  nature’s  most  nearly  perfect  food — and 
it  gives  you  more  for  your  money  than  anything 
else  you  can  eat.  We  see  to  it  that  milk — and 
butter,  cheese,  ice  cream  and  other  products  made 
,  from  milk — are  pure,  nourishing  and  fine  in  flavor. 
'  And  we  make  them  available  to  the  largest 
number  of  people  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices. 


An  imp>artial  national  survey  shows  that  most  Americans 
I  consider  \0%-lS%  on  sales  a  fair  profit  for  business.  Com¬ 
pared  to  this,  the  average  profit  in  the  food  industry  is  less 
than  5%.  And  National  Dairy’s  profit  in  its  milk  divisions 
in  1947  was  less  than  2%. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY 

PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
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CIRCULATION 


Clinic  At  Missouri 
Open  To  Larger  Group 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


BY  SPECIAL  request  from 

Walter  C.  Johnson,  secretary- 
manager  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  H. 
R.  Long,  director  of  the  Journal¬ 
ism  Extension  Division  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  will  ex¬ 
tend  invitations  to  the  “Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Clinic”  to  all 
newspaper  circulation  managers 
in  the  south  and  southwest 
United  States  as  well  as  those  in 
the  mid-west. 

The  two-day  “clinic,”  April  2 
and  3  at  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism,  has  been  designed 
to  deal  with  practical  circula¬ 
tion  problems  as  encountered  by 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
and  will  feature  outstanding 
speakers  from  that  held. 

Sponsored  jointly  by  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  Extension  Department  of 
the  University  of  Missouri  and 
the  Missouri  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers’  Association,  the  program 
will  be  directed  by  Floyd  Hock- 
enhall,  editor  and  publisher  of 
Circulation  Magazine,  Chicago. 

Carrier  Hobby  Fair 
NEARLY  75  Atlanta  ( Ga. )  Jour¬ 
nal  carriers  entered  their  pet 
hobbies  in  the  paper’s  second  an¬ 
nual  Carrier  Hobby  Fair.  An 
added  feature  this  year  was  the 
photography  contest.  Each  of  the 
winners  in  four  classifications 
received  a  $25  United  States 
savings  bond. 

School  Credits  for  Carriers 

THE  Shawnee  (Okla.)  News  has 

arranged  with  local  school 
authorities  for  older  carriers  to 
receive  high  school  credits  for 
newspaper  route  work  under 
the  distributive  educational  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  financed  on  a  50- 
50  basis  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  J.  Arthur  Parson,  News 
circulation  manager,  com¬ 
mented: 

“We  have  had  noticeable  re¬ 
sults  from  the  D.E.  students.  In 
classroom  discussions  they  have 
expressed  the  desire  to  elevate 
the  public's  opinion  of  the  news¬ 
paper  boy.  Here  is  a  list  of  ob¬ 
jectives  which  the  D.E.  students 
contributed: 

“1.  Carrier  should  be  constant¬ 
ly  aware  of  personal  appearance. 

“2.  Carrier  should  be  courteous 
and  cooperative  to  his  fellow- 
carrier. 

“3.  Carrier  should  conform  to 
organization’s  policies. 

“4.  Carrier  should  have  satis¬ 
fied  customers  by:  (a)  Being  on 
time  for  deliveries;  (b)  Not 
wasting  time  in  folding  room  or 
during  delivery;  (c)  Delivering 
at  least  six  months  without  a 
service  error. 

“5.  Carrier  should  pay  bill  in 
full  each  week. 

“6.  Carrier  should  engage  in 
group  competition. 
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More  Rate  Raises 
RECENT  rate  raises  include  the 
following: 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  and 
Age-Herald  home  delivery  price 
from  25  to  30  cents,  daily  except 
Sunday.  Price  of  either  paper, 
including  the  Sunday  News- Age- 
Herald,  was  raised  from  35  to 
40  cents.  The  Birmingham  Post 
likewise  hiked  its  price  for  six- 
day  delivery  from  25  to  30  cents 
a  week.  Street  sale  prices  of  all 
three  papers  remain  unchanged. 

Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times  home 
delivery  from  35  to  40  cents 
weekly  for  daily  and  Sunday. 

Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 
carrier  price  from  30  to  35  cents 
a  week,  with  carriers  getting  1V& 
cents  of  the  raise. 

Tracy  to  Dallas  T-H 
THE  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Her- 
ald,  having  secured  the  “Dick 
Tracy”  detective  strip,  is  going 
all  out  in  exploiting  Chester 
Gould's  creation.  The  paper  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  telephone  inter¬ 
view  between  Gould  and  the 
Times-Herald  managing  editor 
and  a  carrier  boy,  Dec.  11,  with 
800  T-H  carriers  listening  in, 
through  an  amplifier  system. 

Dallas  News  Promotes 
"YOU  Can’t  Monkey  with  Tex¬ 
ans!"  is  the  heading  on  a  pro¬ 
motion  ad  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
News,  appearing  in  nearly  600 
smaller  papers.  The  ad  says: 

“Joe  Stalin  can  tell  the  Rus¬ 
sians  what  to  think.  But  if  any¬ 
body  tried  that  in  Texas  they’d 
ship  the  body  back  home. 

"These  Texans  get  their  facts 
from  their  newspapers.  They  do 
their  own  deciding.  And,  they’ll 
pull  a  shootin’  iron  to  protect 
the  other  fellow's  right  to  disa¬ 
gree. 

"Your  local  newspaper  is  cov¬ 
ering  the  news  in  your  commun¬ 
ity  better  than  any  other  paper 
in  the  world.  Support  your  home 
town  publication.” 


The  BEST  in 
CARRIER 


AGS 


N.B.A.  offers  better 
quality,  prices  and  serv¬ 
ice  on  carrier  baqs, 
aprons,  taqs,  collection 
books,  binders  and 
motor  route  tubes.  Also 
promotion  ads  and  idea 
services.  Set  prices. 

N.B,A, 
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No  2  on  Stall 
From  Same  State 

Pampa,  Tex.  —  Each  of  the 
seven  members  of  the  Pampa 
Daily  News  staff  comes  from  a 
different  state.  The  roll  call 
shows ; 

J.  L.  Swindle,  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Arkansas;  Martha  Thomas, 
city  editor,  Texas;  Henry  S. 
Gordon,  political  reporter,  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  Art  Ferrer,  copy- 
reader  and  general  assignment, 
Missouri;  Warren  Hasse,  sports 
editor,  Wisconsin;  Jim  McClus- 
key,  reporter,  Colorado,  and  his 
wife,  Alice  McCluskey,  society 
editor,  Oklahoma. 


Rural  Plan  Pending 
A  REPORT  (E&P,  Dec.  4,  page 
38)  on  a  method  of  improving 
second  class  mail  delivery  by 
route  lists,  is  not  in  operation 
by  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y. )  Post- 
Standard,  but  is  pending,  ac¬ 
cording  to  E.  W.  Hixson. 

Sherwood  in  Idaho 
BILL  SHERWOOD,  former  cir¬ 
culation  manager  for  the 
Jamestown  ( N.  D. )  Sun  and  dis¬ 
trict  manager  for  the  Oregon 
Statesman  at  Salem,  has  been 
named  circulation  manager  of 
the  Blackfoot  (Ida.)  Daily  Bul¬ 
letin. 

Just  Sign  Here 
INGENUITY  paid  off  and 
brought  most  overdue  sub¬ 
scriptions  up  to  date  for  Jimmy 
Britt,  carrier  for  the  Lubbock 
(Tex.)  Avalanche  -  Journal  in 
Muleshoe,  Tex. 

He  folded  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope  containing  a 
check  for  the  amount  due  into 
newspapers  delivered  to  55  de¬ 
linquents,  requesting  them  to 
fill  in  the  name  of  the  bank  and 
add  their  signatures.  Eleven 
complied  by  return  mail.  More 
than  40  brought  their  subscrip¬ 
tions  up  to  date  within  three 
days. 

In  Fatal  Accident 
Ray  J.  Findley,  29,  member  of 
the  circulation  staff  of  the  Jack¬ 
sonville  (Fla.)  Journal,  and  his 
bride  of  one  month  were  killed 
Dec.  6  in  an  automobile  wreck 
near  Brunswick,  Ga.  Findley 
formerly  was  on  the  circulation 
staff  of  the  Savannah  (Ga. ) 
Morning  News. 


Tacoma  Times, 
Evening  Daily, 
Adds  Sunday 

Tacoma,  Wash.  —  Entrance  of 
the  Tacoma  Times  into  the  Sun¬ 
day  field,  Dec.  5,  puts  that  paper 
on  a  seven-day  basis.  Since  1903 
the  paper  had  published  eve¬ 
nings,  Monday  through  Saturday. 
The  new  Sunday  Times  is  print¬ 
ed  at  9:30  p.m.,  Saturday,  and 
12:30  a.m.  Sunday. 

The  first  Sunday  edition  was 
in  four  sections,  52  pages.  It  in¬ 
cludes  Parade  and  Home,  and  a 
24-page  comics  section. 

The  Times’  price  was  raised 
for  daily  and  Sunday  by  five 
cents  a  week,  bringing  evening 
and  Sunday  rate  to  30  cents  a 
week,  the  evening  only  to  25 
cents,  and  Sunday  only  to  10 
cents,  delivery  by  carrier. 

Both  United  Press  and  INS 
wire  services  are  used  by  the 
Times. 

The  newspaper  is  a  member 
of  the  Scripps  League.  F.  W. 
Power  is  publisher. 

Tacoma  is  also  served  by  the 
Tacoma  News  Tribune,  evening 
and  Sunday. 

■ 

Civic  Leaders  Join 
In  Publishing  Firm 

Santa  Ana,  Calif. — Publishers 
of  the  semi-weekly  Santa  Ana 
Globe  have  joined  with  a  group 
of  prominent  citizens  in  filing 
articles  of  incorporation  for  the 
Globe  Publishing  Co. 

A  larger  advisory  board  is  be¬ 
ing  chosen  by  the  directors  to 
comprise  men  well-known  in 
every  community  activity. 

"Three  newspapermen  figure 
in  the  expanded  firm.  John 
( Sky )  Dunlap  is  president,  hav¬ 
ing  founded  the  Globe  as  a  Sun¬ 
day  weekly  in  1946.  William  J. 
Tway,  first  vicepresident,  was  a 
newspaperman  10  years  in  Dan¬ 
ville,  Ill.,  Indianapolis  and  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs.  Colo.,  before  go¬ 
ing  into  lumber  business  man¬ 
agement.  Gordon  H.  Bishop 
Globe  business  manager,  is  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

■ 

Daily  Elected  to  AFA 

Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune  and 
Democrat  has  been  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America. 
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Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


HARD-HITTING  PROTECTION  .  . 

Designeii  as  one  oi  the  Navy’s  most 
p<itent  weajX)ns,  the  Martin  AM-i 
Mauler  dive-torpeilo  bomber  is  built  for 
duty  on  the  largest  type  carriers.  The 
Mauler  lives  up  to  its  name — it  is  among 
the  most  rugged  and  powerful  aircraft  of 
this  type  .  .  .  carries  an  extremely  heavy 
bomb  load  and  boasts  devastating  fire¬ 
power  .  .  .  combining  in  one  sleek  ship 
powerful  protection  and  effective  assault 
for  our  Navy! 


MARTIN  2-0-2  FIRST  in  short  take-offs,  serves  smaller  airports,  more  airports. 
First  in  convenience  with  built-in  steps  which  save  loading  time.  First  with  faster 
servicing  because  of  2-0-2’s  numerous  access  hatches  and  faster  pressure  fueling. 
First  in  comfort  with  new  type,  comfortable  seats  that  fit  body  contours  for  a  smooth 
trip,  that  aid  relaxation  with  pillow-soft, 

built-in  headrests,  plus  a  wonderful  view  ^ 

from  extra  large,  non-fogging  windows. 


PIONEER  BpMBER  ■  •  The  Martin 
Model  MB,  first  twin-engine  bomber, 
set  the  pattern  for  bomber  airplanes  in 
1918,  the  year  it  was  perfected.  1  he 
design  was  so  sound  that  the  basic  ver¬ 
sion  was  used  for  many  other  purposes: 
carrying  the  mail,  night  flying,  multi¬ 
passenger  flights,  scores  of  others. 
Probably  nq  airplane  ever  served  as 
many  needs  as  the  famous  MB! 


California  to  Guam.  The  first  flight 
carried  7050  dozen  .  .  .  Charles  A.  Lind¬ 
bergh  is  working  without  compensation 
as  a  research  consultant  for  the  Air 
F’orce  on  high  altitude  and  “cruise  con¬ 
trol”  flight  problems  affecting  heavy 
bombers  . . .  Just  25  years  ago,  Amelia 
Earhart  was  granted  an  airplane  license. 
Flying  her  own  plane,  she  rose  to  nearly 
n,ooo  feet  in  taking  her  tests  ...  .4 
new  Universal  .Air  Travel  plan  is  in 
effect  which  will  enable  travelers  to  buy 
air  transportation  almost  anywhere  in 
the  world  with  a  credit  card. 


TOBACCO  ROAD  .  .  .  More  than  ii 
million  smokes  were  carried  from  Baran- 
quilla  to  La  Dorada,  Colombia,  by  a 
converted  Martin  Mariner  PBM,  owned 
by  N'aviera  Colombiana  of  the  same 
country.  The  ship  is  one  of  a  fleet  flying 
cargo  along  the  Magdelena  River  for  the 
big  steamship  company.  On  this  flight 
it  carried  57,600  cartons  of  cigarettes,  a 
total  of  il,t20,ooo  individual  smokes! 


YOUR  SHIRT,  SIR  .  .  .  Seems  that 
bachelors  are  having  their  troubles  get¬ 
ting  their  shirts  back  from  the  laundry 
in  one  European  country.  One  irate 
young  man  solved  the  problem  by  pack¬ 
aging  his  dirty  linen  and  airmailing  it 
to  the  States  for  laundering.  The  shirts 
came  back  via  the  same  sky-route  in 
just  three  days,  or  two  and  a  half  weeks 
faster  than  the  local  laundry’s  delivery! 


AIRPORT  BANKS  •  A  new  service 
for  air  travelers  was  provided  at  New 
York  International  .Airport  when  a  New 
York  City  bank  opened  a  branch  office 
in  the  airport’s  administration  building. 
Across  the  country  in  Los  .Angeles,  it  is 
rumored  that  a  local  bank  there  is 
negotiating  for  space  at  the  Los  .Angeles 
Airport  in  which  a  branch  office  might 
be  opened.  This  airport  bank,  it  was 
said,  would  include  safe  deposit  boxes 
HIGH  LIGHTS .  ■  .  An  overseas  airline  and  an  escrow  department,  as  well  as 
has  started  on  a  contract  to  fly  eggs  from  regular  banking  facilities. 
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PROMOTION 


Public  Likes  To  Visit; 
Planned  Tours  Pay 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


NOT  AN  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  goes  by  these  days 
without  at  least  one  story  and 
some  art  reporting  a  new  news¬ 
paper  plant  or  an  addition  to  an 
old  plant  or  some  remodeling  or 
reconditioning  or  rejuvenating 
that  makes  it  easier  or  more  effi¬ 
cient  or  more  pleasant  or  all 
three  to  put  out  the  newspaper 
people  want  every  day. 

Of  course,  plant  moderniza¬ 
tion  is  a  continuing  thing — or 
should  be — in  any  progressive 
industry,  and  certainly  the 
newspapers  are  a  progressive 
industry.  We  reported  only  the 
other  day  about  a  newspaper  in 
the  Midwest  putting  out  a  new 
booklet  to  give  visitors  to  the 
plant  which  told  them,  in  text 
and  pictures,  what  they  had 
seen.  No  sooner  had  the  report 
been  printed  than  the  news¬ 
paper  added  new  and  additional 
equipment. 

Plant  modernization  of  itself 
is  no  particular  news  that  should 
inspire  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment.  But  the  opportunities  for 
promotion  that  come  with  plant 
modernization  should  certainly 
make  the  hep  promotion  mana¬ 
ger  hop  to  it.  For  the  plant 
parties  that  can  be  occasioned 
by  completion  of  a  moderniza¬ 
tion  program  provide  excellent 
opportunities  for  making 
friends. 

There  is  no  better  way  to 
make  a  friend  than  to  play  host 
to  him  or  her  some  time.  And 
we  have  yet  to  meet  the  person 
— man.  woman,  girl,  or  boy — 
who  does  not  welcome  the 
chance  to  be  taken  on  a  tour  of 
the  newspaper  plant.  Newspa¬ 
pers  may  be  old  hat  to  us.  But 
they  are  a  source  of  constant 
amazement  to  others.  The  amaze¬ 
ment  is  what  pays  off  in  our 
public  relations. 

People  want  to  see  your  news¬ 
paper  plant.  They  want  to  see 
the  miracle  in  motion  of  putting 
out  the  daily  newspapers.  If  you 
don’t  cash  in  on  this  human  de¬ 
sire,  you’re  just  plain  silly. 

Now  the  plant  tour  can  be 
just  another  chore  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  department.  Or  it  can  be 
an  effective  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram.  The  difference  lies  in 
planning  and  organization.  There 
are  a  few  simple  rules  to  follow. 

First,  visitors  should  know 
that  they  are  welcome,  that  their 
going  through  the  plant  is  some¬ 
thing  that  makes  everybody  on 
the  paper  happy.  Certainly  they 
should  not  feel  that  their  visit 
is  in  any  way  an  imposition  on 
the  time  of  those  who  put  out 
the  newspaper. 

Second,  visitors  should  be 
conducted  through  the  plant  by 
a  guide  competent  to  answer 
every  question  they  ask  about 
how  the  newspaper  is  put  to¬ 
gether,  about  the  people  who 
work  for  it,  about  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  history,  tradition,  and  poli¬ 


cies.  Certainly  they  should  not 
be  taken  through  the  plant  by 
someone  who  hems  and  haws 
and  says  well,  really,  I  don’t 
quite  know  but. 

Third,  visitors  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  see  every  step 
in  the  making  of  a  newspaper. 
If  you’re  going  to  play  host  suc¬ 
cessfully,  then  you  have  to 
throw  the  whole  house  open  and 
not  just  parts  of  it. 

Fourth,  visitors  should  be 
given  something  to  carry  away 
with  them  that  will  inform  them 
further  about  the  newspaper 
and  what  they  have  seen  and 
will  remind  them  again  and 
again  of  the  experience  they 
have  just  undergone.  A  souvenir 
booklet  is  good.  A  slug  with  the 
visitor’s  name  on  it  Is  easy  to 
produce,  makes  a  wonderful  im¬ 
pression,  is  an  old  gag  that  is 
always  new. 

Plant  tours  are  an  easy  and 
inexpensive  promotion.  Well 
handled,  they  can  become  among 
the  most  effective  public  rela¬ 
tions  promotions  in  the  book. 

Sells  the  Goods 
THE  pros  and  cons  of  newspa¬ 
per  merchandising  are  too 
many  for  elaboration  in  this 
limited  space.  Of  late,  perhaps 
pushed  by  their  advertising 
agencies,  advertisers  seem  to 
have  made  some  merchandising 
demands  of  newspapers  that  lie 
pretty  close  to  the  unreasonable. 

The  problem  falls  usually  into 
the  promotion  department’s 
hands.  As  selling  becomes  hard¬ 
er,  and  as  media  competition 
becomes  keener,  the  tendency 
to  play  the  advertiser’s  game  in 
merchandising  becomes  stronger. 
Yet  somewhere  along  the  line, 
somebody  should  start  impress¬ 
ing  advertisers  and  their  agen¬ 
cies  with  the  inescapable  fact 
that  the  primary  responsibility 
for  merchandising  rests  with 
them,  not  with  the  medium. 

An  excellent  merchandising 
event  is  reported  from  Des 
Moines,  by  the  Register  &  Tri¬ 
bune,  in  which  the  advertiser 
was  fully  aware  of  his  primary 
responsibility  —  with  the  end 
that  a  sales  result  was  achieved 
that  we  think  no  newspaper 
merchandising  alone,  no  matter 
how  elaborate,  could  have  pro¬ 
duced. 

In  44  Iowa  counties,  there  are 
85  Super-Valu  food  stores.  One 
Sunday  in  September,  Super- 
Valu  ran  a  full  page  in  color  in 
the  Sunday  Register  featuring 
140  grocery  and  food  products 
advertised  in  the  Register  and 
Tribune  during  the  past  six 
months.  Only  space  limitations 
confined  the  list  to  140. 

Winston  and  Newell,  the 
wholesale  sponsors  of  Super- 
Valu,  a  voluntary  group,  pre- 
'  ceded  this  promotion  with  a  12- 
page  presentation  to  their  stores 
on  the  value  of  “as  advertised 


in  the  Register  and  Tribune.” 
The  catch  line  for  their  promo¬ 
tion  was  “Champions  of  the 
Food  Field.” 

Then  they  supplied  each  of 
the  stores  with  a  kit  of  display 
material.  The  kit  contained  10 
reprints  of  the  full  page  ad;  10 
price  cards;  10  display  banners; 
50  pennants  reading  “Cham¬ 
pions  of  the  Food  Field”;  and 
140  shelf  cards  carrying  the 
name  of  one  of  the  advertised 
products  and  the  line  “Adver¬ 
tised  in  the  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune.” 

Mind  that  the  advertiser  did 
all  this,  as  well  as  staging  a 
prize  contest  among  the  dealers 
for  tie-in  promotion. 

The  results  were  wonderful. 
The  chain  wants  to  repeat  the 
stunt.  About  half  the  stores  ran 
copy  in  their  local  newspapers 
on  the  event. 

In  the  Bag 

THE  Katz  Agency  produces  for 

the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen 
and  Times  a  four-page  folder  in 
two  colors  titled  “86  Floors 
Above  Empire  State  Building” 
that  should  attract  wide  atten¬ 
tion.  The  folder  describes  the 
“state  within  a  state”  market 
offered  by  the  papers.  The  cap¬ 
tion,  certainly  a  catchy  one, 
comes  from  the  fact  that  Ashe¬ 
ville  is  2,340  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News- 
Sentinel  is  distributing  a  presen¬ 
tation  showing  advertisers  that 
there  is  “More  profit  for  you  in 
the  Golden  Zone  of  buying 
power  and  retail  sales.”  Spiral 
bound,  file  size,  neatly  designed 
for  quick  and  easy  reading,  this 
should  make  an  impact.  The 
“golden  zone”  is  a  good  desig¬ 
nation. 

“Money  Talks,”  says  a  broad¬ 
side  from  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Sun-Telegraph  which  describes 
the  success  Yamron  Brothers,  a 
local  gift  store,  has  had  with 
advertising  in  the  paper.  Copy 
is  mainly  a  quote  from  the  Yam- 
rons.  The  piece  is  enlivened  with 
pictures  of  the  store  principals, 
the  store  interior,  and  ads  run 
by  the  store. 

And  speaking  of  money,  here’s 
one  from  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American  that  says  “Mink 
Means  Money.”  This  is  a  simple 
folder  which  contains  a  tipped- 
in  reproduction  of  a  letter  from 
a  local  furrier  telling  about  the 
wonderful  results  he’s  had  from 
his  advertising. 


^decu 


Bonus  for  Adtaker 


GUY  DANIEL,  classified  adve^ 
tising  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  has  paid  | 
bonus  to  Miss  Delight  Williaiu 
the  adtaker  who  called  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  city  desk  to  the  hu¬ 
man  interest  angle  of  an  ad 
which  invited  the  public  to  a 
“lovely  wedding.”  The  ad, 
placed  by  an  out-of-town  bride 
to-be,  made  a  page  one  story 
across  the  country. 


Another  Ticket  Use 
“CROSSTOWN,”  by  Neil  Moe 
gan  is  a  new  daily  feature  in 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Joumol. 
It’s  made  up  of  pithy  paragraphs 
of  anecdotes  about  town.  Read¬ 
ers  are  invited  to  submit  their 
best  stories,  for  which  they  re 
ceive  theater  tickets. 


For  Those  in  Service 
WRmNG  KITS  are  being  fun 
nished  the  peace-time  draft 
soldiers  by  the  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Union-Star  and  the 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade.  The  kits 
contain  writing  paper,  envelopes 
and  blotters.  The  Blade’s  kit  is 
also  presented  to  those  ill  in 
Toledo  hospitals.  The  cover  is 
embossed  with  “Compliments  of 
the  Toledo  Blade.” 


Novel  Polling  Method 

FINDING  out  what  readers 

want  from  their  newspaper  is 
done  in  a  painless  way  by  the 
Norristown  (Pa.)  Times  Herald. 
A  series  of  afternoon  teas  was 
staged  at  the  country  club  on 
successive  Wednesday  often 
noons.  Women  from  clubs, 
churches  and  community  organ¬ 
izations  attended.  The  point  of 
view  of  the  newspaper  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  T.  Edward  Maum,  ex¬ 
ecutive  ^itor.  The  women  were 
frank  in  telling  Times  Herald 
editors  what  they  liked  and  did 
not  like  about  the  paper.  The 
newspaper’s  social  editor,  Man 
garet  Hoxworth,  presided. 

■ 

Foreign  Papers  Shown 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — Newspa¬ 
pers  from  41  countries,  printed 
in  35  different  languages,  are 
currently  attracting  attention  to 
the  show  windows  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer. 


A  Good  Resolution  — 


Stay  On  Certifieds 


A  profitable  1949  looms  for  the  publishing  enter¬ 
prise  that  stays  on  Certified  Mats,  with  their 
record  of  dependable  performance,  rather  than 
be  lured  into  costly  and  disrupting  mat  experi¬ 
ments. 


For  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION.  9  Rockafalltr  Plata,  0«pl.  P,  NawYoAMj^ 


ED 


Popular  Misconceptions  That  Are  Deader  Than  Yesterday^ s  Type 


"Pocahontas  Married  John  Smith'’ 

Don’t  you  believe  it.  She  saved  John  Smith  from 
death,  but  she  married  another  Englishman  by  the 
name  of  John  Rolfe. 


"Mother  Goose  Was  A  Fictional  Character” 

Mother  Goose,  bom  in  Boston  in  1665,  was  a  real 
person.  She  married  Isaac  Goose  in  1693  and  com¬ 
posed  her  well  known  rhymes  for  her  grandchildren. 


"Freezing  Spoils  Canned  Foods'' 

Incorrect !  Freezing  does  not  affect  the  wholesome¬ 
ness  of  canned  foods,  although  in  some  cases  it  may 
cause  slight  changes  in  appearance  or  consistency. 
Many  delicious  desserts  which  are  very  popular  are 
made  by  freezing  canned  foods. 


"A  Rusty,  Dented  Can  Means  Spoiled  Foods” 

Incorrect !  The  canning  process  destroys  the  spoil¬ 
age  organisms,  and  the  hermetic  seal  protects  the 
contents  from  contamination.  As  long  as  the  her¬ 
metic  seal  is  unbroken,  dents  or  rust  on  the  con¬ 
tainer  have  no  effect  on  the  contents. 


AS  YOU  KNOW,  misconceptions  like  these 
are  quoted  widely  and  are  accepted  as  fact .  .  . 
and  it  is  to  the  public’s  interest  that  the  facts 
about  canned  foods  be  brought  to  light. 


As  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for 
food  and  other  products,  we  believe  it  is  also 
important  to  us  that  these  truths  be  brought  to 
your  attention. 


AMERICAN  CAN  CO.  New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
No  other  container  protects  like  the  can 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

Radio  Groups  Embrace 
AP  Mutuality  Ideals 

By  Jerry  Walker 


CONSIDERABLE  progress  has 

been  made  this  year  by  the 
Associated  Press  in  bringing  to* 
gether  the  radio  members  in  or¬ 
ganizations  which  parallel  the 
state  and  regional  associations 
of  managing  editors.  In  the 
cards  for  1949  is  a  nationwide 
tieup  of  the  radio  groups  in  a 
body  which  would  similar  to 
the  AP  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc. 

The  story  of  AP  co-operation 
is  being  brought  home  to  the 
radio  members  through  their 
state  and  regional  conferences, 
and  eventually,  this  indoctrina¬ 
tion  is  bound  to  lead  to  analysis 
and  improvement  of  the  news 
service  prepared  for  broadcast¬ 
ing. 

As  a  complement  to  the  APME 
studies,  radio  members'  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  principles  of  co¬ 
operation  is  counted  on  to 
smooth  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  now  grow  from  misunder¬ 
standings  of  newspaper  news 
values  and  radio  news  sense. 

27  Aaaociations  Formed 

At  present  there  are  27  state 
or  regional  AP  radio  associa¬ 
tions.  all  achieved  in  the  last 
eight  months.  Alabama  was 
first,  broadcasters  there  being 
the  earliest  statewide  bloc  to 
swing  over  from  the  status  of 
PA  subscribers  to  AP  members, 
under  the  by-law  changes. 

In  most  instances,  the  AP 
chief  of  bureau  for  the  state 
serves  as  secretary  of  the  radio 
association  and  holds  the  same 
job  in  the  managing  editors' 
association,  so  that  there  is  a 
definite  linking  of  the  two 
groups  whose  primary  aim  is 
"to  stimulate  the  exchange  of 
news  between  AP  members  and 
to  act  as  a  liaison  between  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  AP  in  improving 
the  news  report." 

The  Chesapeake  AP  Radio 
Association  has  already  inau¬ 
gurated  a  series  of  news  clinics 
to  examine  ways  to  gather  and 
present  news  more  effectively, 
with  special  emphasis  on  AP's 
news  report.  As  a  byproduct 
of  this  growing  awareness  of 
news  service,  the  members  have 
discussed  way  of  building  up 
station  news  staffs. 

Arkansas  radio  members  went 
on  record  at  their  first  meeting 
as  pledging  cooperation  in  the 
mutual  exchange  of  news  .  .  . 
“not  only  as  the  keystone  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  AP.  but  also  an  obli¬ 
gation  of  membership.” 

That's  precisely  the  language 
the  managing  editors  have  been 
talking  on  the  newspaper  side 
of  the  fence. 

Newspapers  and  Radio 

IN  THE  field  of  newspaper-radio 

affiliation,  several  recent  ac¬ 
tivities  are  noteworthy,  such 
as: 

Gene  Autry,  the  singing  cow¬ 
boy  who  owns  a  minority  share 

SO 


of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz. )  Republic 
and  Gazette,  is  awaiting  FCC 
approval  of  his  purchase  of 
K'TSA.  San  Antonio,  from  Gene 
A.  Howe,  publisher  of  the  Ama¬ 
rillo  (Tex.)  Globe-News,  and 
T.  E.  Snowden,  for  about  $450,- 
000. 

The  FCC  has  put  its  okay  on 
the  deal  in  which  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  pays  $367.- 
500  for  a  49''r  interest  in  KTTV. 
the  51*^  remaining  in  the  Times- 
Mirror  Co.,  publisher  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times.  The  newspaper 
firm  contributes  $313,906  in 
equipment  and  other  expendi¬ 
tures  and  $68,583  in  cash.  Nor¬ 
man  Chandler  will  be  president 
of  KTTV.  Inc. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times 
Publishing  Co.  has  sold  KFRU, 
Columbia.  Mo.,  to  H.  J.  Waters, 
Jr.,  editor  of  the  Columbia  Daily 
Tribune,  and  Mahlon  R.  Ald¬ 
ridge.  Jr.,  station  manager,  for 
$85,000.  Star-Times  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  its  radio-television 
properties  in  St.  Louis. 

Peter  and  Ruth  Miller,  own¬ 
ers  of  the  La  Salle  (Ill.)  News- 
Tribune,  have  applied  for  ap¬ 
proval  to  buy  WLPO  at  La  Salle 
for  $100,750.  MIrs.  Miller  is  a 
minority  stockholder  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 

FCC  is  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  choosing  a  purchaser  for 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times  radio  prop¬ 
erties.  Fort  Industry  Co.  and 
Bob  Hope  have  filed  competing 
bids  which  match  the  $1,925,000 
offered  by  Crosley  Broadcasting 
Corp.  for  WHAS. 

New  FMers  on  the  air  include: 
WHBL-FM,  Sheboygan  (Mich.) 
Press;  KWPN-FM,  Reno  (Nev. ) 
Newspapers;  and  KCKN-FM. 
Capper  Publications,  Kansas 
City. 

Houston  (Tex.)  Press  and 
KATL  have  just  celebrated  the 
first  anniversary  of  their  public 
service  partnership,  minus  con¬ 
tract  and  minus  money  deal. 

WDSU-TV,  associated  with 
the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item, 
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has  signed  up  with  the  DuMont 
Television  Network. 

Announcement  has  been  made 
by  the  Scranton  ( Pa. )  Times 
that  its  station,  WQAN,  will 
start  FM  broadcasts  during  the 
holidays — from  8  a.m.  until  mid¬ 
night.  WQAN,  on  the  air  since 
Jan.  8.  1923,  is  distinguished  for 
its  non-commercial  operation, 
but  its  FM  counterpart  hopes  to 
operate  on  a  commercial  policy, 
while  giving  priority  to  non- 
sponsored  public  service  pro¬ 
grams.  The  Lynett  family  is 
proud  of  the  new  transmitter 
plant  which  includes  a  132-foot 
tower  on  Bald  Mountain. 

WDWS  and  WDWS-FM. 
Champaign  (Ill.)  News-Gazette 
stations,  are  now  operating  from 
a  new  Radio  Center  which 
brings  to  fruition  the  original 
plans  of  the  late  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  D.  W.  Stevick.  The  ra¬ 
dio  operation  is  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  J.  A.  McDermott. 

128%  Boost  in  Sales 
PUSHED  with  a  $20,000  news¬ 
paper  advertising  program, 
the  Radio  in  Every  Room  Cam¬ 
paign  increased  set  sales  128'^ 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  in  the  period 
from  Nov.  5  to  20,  it  is  reported 
by  the  Fred  Eldean  Organiza¬ 
tion.  The  Deseret  News  and 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  pub¬ 
lished  special  Radio  and  Tele¬ 
vision  supplements. 

News  in  Two  Forms 
TELEVISION  news  is  being  car¬ 
ried  weekly  as  pgid  advertis¬ 
ing  in  San  Francisco  area  news¬ 
papers.  The  column,  placed  by 
Philco,  is  prepared  by  Robert 
F.  Laws.  West  Coast  manager 
for  the  company,  who  initiated 
a  similar  radio  column  when 
he  was  with  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co. 

Newspaper  coverage  of  radio, 
with  logs,  etc.,  is  perking  up  in 
Los  Angeles,  due  to  space  de¬ 
voted  to  it  by  the  new  Mirror. 
The  Los  Angeles  Daily  News 
now  boasts  the  “only  'round-the- 
clock  daily  log  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia."  Hearst  Radio's  new  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  Tom 
Brooks,  and  the  New  York 
Mirror’s  radio  editor,  Nick  Ken¬ 
ny,  are  out  there  mapping  some¬ 
thing  special  for  the  Hearst 
newspapers. 


TV  'Freeze'  Stays 

Members  ol  Televiii,g 
Broadcaster  Association,  at  « 
clinic  in  New  York  last  wttk. 
got  the  impression  irom  FCC 
Chairman  Wayne  Coy  that 
khe  present  ''*reeze"  on  TV 
applications  will  continue  lot 
into  1949.  Coy  said  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  giving  coniidei- 
able  study  to  moving  video 
into  the  Ultra  High  Frequency 
bands.  This,  he  said,  would 
permit  a  “competitive"  tele-  j 
vision  system.  | 


Cops  and  Robbers 
On  Television 

Baltimore,  Md.  —  WMARj 
television  camera  pick^  up  i 
real-life  cops-and-robbers  se 
quence  during  the  filming  of  a 
street-scene  feature. 

The  Sunpapers’  TV  camera¬ 
man  was  working  on  the  second 
floor  ledge  of  the  Sun  building 
when  a  man  dashed  from  the 
Hub  Store  across  the  street 
Following  the  fugitive  was  a 
store  detective.  The  camera 
was  focused  on  the  chase  just 
as  the  officer  caught  his  man  ' 
Later  it  showed  the  man  put  i 
in  the  patrol  wagon.  i 

■ 

$5,000,000  Program 
For  Sulphate  Mill 

Ottawa  —  Marathon  Paper 
Mills  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Supperior. 
is  carrying  out  extensive  im¬ 
provements. 

Expenditures  over  1948-45 
will  amount  to  $5,000,000. 

The  compmny  is  adding  30 
rooms  to  its  35-room  hotel 
building  more  houses  for  em¬ 
ployes,  adding  improvements  to 
the  big  sulphate  mill  and  de 
veloping  its  woodlands  mechan¬ 
ization  program. 

The  huge  sulphate  mill  was 
brought  into  production  tm 
years  ago  and  employs  650  men. 
apart  from  men  in  the  wood¬ 
lands  division. 


Little  Ads 

GEARED  For  Big  Satisfaction 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Classified  Ads 

Yes,  no  matter  what  you  want.  Help,  Cash.  Equipment,  a  Job 
or  something  else,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Classified  Ads  make 
the  wheels  of  satisfaction  go  ’round  for  you. 

These  little  ads  are  geared  to  get  results  because  they  fit  every 
need  you  may  have  to  an  opposite  need  of  some  one  else.  For 
Instance,  your  need  to  sell  and  another's  need  to  buy  meshes 
perfectly  through  Classified  Ad  contact.  And  the  same  Is  true 
of  all  other  needs. 

So,  regardless  of  whether  your  problem  Is  finding  buyers,  sell¬ 
ers.  employers,  or  workers,  to  get  satisfaction  smoothly  and 
effortlessly,  phone  or  write 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Tower,  New  York  18.  New  York 
Tel.:  BRyont  9-3052 
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And  Faxminstcr  Faubusson  is  a  fellow  who  Nothing  much,  really.  It’s  all  done  with 
has  both  feet  on  the  ground.  It’s  like  this:  our  new  web-fed  gravure  proving  press.  We  use 

Floorwear  by  Faubusson,  in  Spring  Flower  it  to  produce  fiill-color,  high  fidelity  gravure 

Patterns,  with  the  Pillowy  Pile — that’s  his  proofs  to  show  the  boys  in  the  publication 

line.  You’ve  seen  those  gaga  glammer  pages  pressrooms  the  reproduction  expected.  Prints 
in  the  Sunday  gravure,  ads  that  make  girls  tabloid  pages  two  up,  standard  magazine  pages 

ache  to  walk  barefoot  on  the  stuff.  . .  four  up.  Makes  it  possible  to  merchandise 

For  years  FF  griped  because  gravure  sections  gravure  ads  as  never  before,  and  pays  off  big. 

couldn’t  give  out  advance  proofs.  Pallid  offset  Intaglio,  in  case  you  didn’t  know,  is  the 

and  murky  monotone  facsimiles  just  couldn’t  original  gravure  service  organization.  Takes 

pre-sell  the  Faubusson  advertising  to  the  trade!  over  all  the  production  of  gravure,  editorial  or 

Last  month  FF  heard  that  Intaglio  advertising,  supplies  copy  to  gravure  printers 

produced  advance  color  preprints  in  genuine  and  assures  better,  pleasing  reproduction 
gravure.  He  didn’t  really  believe  it . . .  Well,  every  where!...  Three  modem  plants,  New  York, 

Miss  Fleuterheimer  has  just  flashed  the  first  Chicago  and  Detroit — with  night  and  day 

Intaglio  pre-print.  And  FF  between  giggles  shifts — assume  full  responsibility . . .  save  time, 

just  gibbers  “Murder,  simply  mur-rr-der”...  temper,  charges !...  Just  say — “Intaglio,  it’s  all 

ll^aning  what  those  pre-prints’ll  do  to  buyers!  yours!”  And  the  advantages  will  be  all  yours! 


Intaglio  service  corporation 

America’s  First  Gravure  8C  Letterpress  Servicers 

NEW  YORK:  305  E.  46th  St.  •  CHICAGO:  731  Plymouth  Court  •  PHILADELPHIA:  Land  Title  Bldg. 
DETROIT:  Intaglio-Cadillac  Incorporated,  4240  Fourteenth  Ave. 
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Hobbies  Are  Business 
For  New  York  Sun 


By  Doris  Willens 

THE  MARRIAGE  of  editorial 

matter  and  classified  ads  has 
been  a  happy  one  on  the  “hobby 
pages”  of  the 
New  York  Sun, 

James  J.  Daly, 
classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager, 
said  this  week. 

From  unpre¬ 
tentious  begin¬ 
nings  in  the  ’20s 
and  'SOs.  the 
hobby  pages 
have  grown  to 
be  major  prize¬ 
winners,  and 
more  important, 
ad-getters. 

For  instance,  the  stamp  page. 
In  February,  1932,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  inaugurate  a  weekly 
stamp  column.  The  editorial 
matter  plus  the  ads  secured  for 
the  venture  filled  less  than  one 
column  of  type. 

It  grew  fast.  In  April,  1932. 
the  Sun  ran  the  first  full  page 
of  stamp  news  and  advertising 
ever  published  in  a  United 
States  newspaper.  Now  the  Sun 
obtains  four  to  five  columns  of 
stamp  ads  for  its  weekly  stamp 
page. 

Always  New  Features 

Throughout  the  years  Frank¬ 
lin  R.  Bruns,  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
stamp  page,  has  continued  to 
develop  new  features.  Among 
them  are  the  historical  back¬ 
ground  of  stamps,  new  stamp 
issues,  philatelic  activities  of  the 
government,  foreign  philatelic 
activities,  stamp  club  notes. 

On  each  of  the  three  occa¬ 
sions  the  Barry  Bowie  award 
for  the  best  stamp  page  pub¬ 
lished  has  been  available,  the 
Sun  has  been  the  winner. 

Not  content  with  just  its  edi¬ 
torial  matter,  the  stamp  page 
now  sponsoring  two  philatelic 
forums — one  for  adults,  one  for 
high  school  students.  > 

In  addition,  the  paper  pub¬ 
lishes  a  series  of  pamphlets  on 
specialized  philatelic  subjects. 

The  Pay  Off 

The  concentration  has  paid 
off.  In  its  anniversary  section 
last  year,  the  Sun  published 
more  than  18,000  lines  of  stamp 
advertising.  As  far  as  can  be 
determined,  that’s  a  record. 

A  similar  formula  has  been 
used  to  develop  the  camera  sec¬ 
tion. 

It  started  in  the  mld-’30s  with 
a  weeKly  amateur  photography 
column  and  very  little  adver¬ 
tising.  On  an  average  Thurs¬ 
day  now,  eight  columns  of  ads 
are  run. 

The  growth  of  the  photogra¬ 
phy  section  began  in  1940,  when 
Norris  Harkness  became  cam¬ 
era  editor,  and  the  section  was 
expanded  from  a  column  to  an 
entire  page.  It  branched  out  to 
include  a  daily  column,  also. 

Last  year  the  Sun  instituted 
three  photography  forums— one 
for  dealers’  clerks,  in  which 
production  experts  talked  to 
clerks  about  photographic  equip¬ 


ment  and  how  to  sell  it  con-  ’ 
structively,  another  for  adults 
on  how  to  take  pictures,  and  a 
similar  series  for  high  school 
students. 

A  yearly  handbook  on  mak-  ' 
ing  pictures  is  published.  > 
Weekly  features  in  the  earner.^  , 
section  include  such  depart¬ 
ments  as  a  beginner’s  guide,  a 
movie-maker’s  column,  a  series  i 
by  famed  cameramen  on  “How  1 
I  Make  My  Pictures,"  and  notes 
of  photographic  exhibitions. 

Old  Hat  ' 

The  Sun’s  Antique  page  has  i 
been  running  for  almost  a  . 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  Daly 
claims  the  page  has  more  news 
and  ads  on  antiques  than  any 
other  paper  in  the  country. 
Eight  to  10  columns  of  ads  run 
weekly  on  the  antique  page  and 
adjoining  art  page.  j 

Antique  editorial  matter  in¬ 
cludes  a  column  by  its  editor. 
Charles  Messer  Stow;  a  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  department; 
news  of  forthcoming  auctions;  \ 
antique  affairs  in  England.  ' 
There  are  both  agate  and  dis¬ 
play  ads,  “for  the  little  guy  and  ■ 
the  big  guy,”  explained  Daly. 

The  Pet  page,  with  its  col-  | 
umns  on  dogs,  tropical  fish,  and  | 
cats  and  their  care,  averages  ' 
three  columns  of  ads  a  week.  ! 
Anyone  who  wishes  to  insert  a  ' 
pedigreed  dog  ad  must  prove  ; 
the  dog  is  eligible  for  registra-  I 
tion  in  a  recognized  stud  book.  I 
“To  build  reader  confidence,"  , 
said  Daly. 

Help  for  Boatsmen 

The  Sun’s  Boat  page  was  in-  | 
augurated  in  1929  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  New  York  Boat  : 
Show.  In  this  year’s  Boat  Show 
edition,  more  than  17,000  lines 
of  boat  ads  were  obtained. 

It  was  the  Sun  that  installed 
a  series  of  measured  miles  . 
around  the  New  York  harbor 
(the  markers  have  “Sun”  print¬ 
ed  plainly  on  them)  so  boats-  i 
men  can  gauge  the  speed  of  i 
their  craft. 

Sun  staffers  are  especially  | 
proud  of  the  development  of  i 
their  hotel  and  restaurant  ad-  , 
vertising,  and  claim  to  have  the  | 
largest  volume  in  the  city. 

In  the  mid-’20s,  a  “Where  to 
Dine”  section  began,  and  is 
still  running. 

Service  for  Readers 

More,  the  Sun  maintains  a 
“Where  to  Dine”  bureau,  which, 
upon  a  telephone  request,  will 
inform  the  caller  of  the  prices, 
service,  decorations,  etc.,  of  a 
restaurant,  and  will  make  reser-  i 
vations  for  the  party  without 
charge. 

In  1947,  said  Daly,  the  Sun 
had  more  than  400,()()0  lines  of 
hotel  and  restaurant  ads. 

Daly,  who  became  CAM  in 
June,  has  plans  for  expanding 
and  developing  the  hobby  pages, 
but  he  isn’t  disclosing  them. 

“No  classified  ad  manager  Ls 
going  to  give  away  his  ideas," 
he  explained. 


Installations  rapidly  increasing 
in  leading  plants 


The  number  of  DIRECTOMATS  now 
.nerving  leading  newspaper  and  eonimer 
eial  plants  in  the  United  States  and  other 
eonntries  is  nearly  to  the  200  mark,  with 
new  orders  coming  in  at  the  fastest  rate 
ever.  The  DIRKCTOMAT  has  definitely 
established  its  superiority  over  all  other 
types  of  mat  making  equipment.  Write 
todav  for  Bulletin  118  whit  h  describes  the 
latest  model  I)IRE('TOM.4T  in  detail. 
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L\KE  ERIE 
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I.,eading  manufacturer  of  hydraulic  presses — all  sizes  and 
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What’s 

your 

Freedom 

worth 

today 

9 


1  low  iiiiu'h  «lo  you  think 
A  Czech  or  a  Slav 

or  a  Pole  behind  the  “Iron  Curtain" 
would  offer  you  for  Freedom  today? 

Name  an/  price— 
he'd  rail  it  a  bargain. 

Funny  thing  about  Freedom. 

You  never  miss  it, 
or  even  think  of  it 
until  it’s  .~<natrhed  away. . . 

And  you're  told 
hat  to  think. 

)X’hat  to  say. 

\Chat  to  do 

—You  and  your  children 
Just  parts  of  the  “master  plan!' 

Also,  where  to  work 
.\nd  when. 

And  for  how  much 
.\nd  how  long 
—“or  else!' 

Only  then  can  Free«lom's  real  meaning  be  understood 
Because  you've  lost  it. 

So  work  for  it  now. 

Your  vote  is  your  weapon. 

To  be  used  wisely. 

Keep  well  informed. 

Talk  to  friends  and  neighbors 
about  the  affairs  of  your  town. 

Your  State, 

^"our  Country. 

Take  an  interest  in  America! 

Beware  of  smooth  talkers 

who  promise  everything 

and  say  that  this  country's  “loused-up!' 

for  that  is  what  hap|)ened 

to  those  who  are  behind  the  ‘’Iron  Curtain"  now. 

Our  Freedom,  more  precious  than  life, 
still  belongs  to  us. 

But  we  must  all  work  for  it 
if  it  is  to  work  for  all  of  us. 


AMERICAN  CAR  AND  FOUNDRY  COMPANY,  30  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  8.  N.  Y. 
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This  case  is  probably  the 
most  extreme  that  has  yet  been 
decided  under  Section  102.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  repeated  reassur¬ 
ances  made  by  the  Department 
•  Internal  Revenue!  to  the 
public.  It  is  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  all  industry  that  it 
have  some  means  of  knowing 
whether  it  can  expand  and  grow. 
The  case  was  decided  solely  on 
the  question  of  the  reasonable 
ne^s  of  the  business  and  the  de¬ 
cision  applies  alike  to  companies 
with  many  stockholders  and  to 
those  that  are  whol*y  owned. 

“Its  importance  to  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  overestimated  because  it 
singles  that  industry  out  —  de¬ 
clares  that  at  its  peril  it  should 
have  foreseen  in  1942  what  the 
court  believes  it  can  see  in  1947 
—  that  the  war  would  but  slight¬ 
ly  affect  the  business  and  that 
newspaper  profits  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  rise.  Under  this  ruling 
few  newspapers  are  not  subject 
to  attack. 

Not  a  Proper  Function 

‘  It  decides  —  certainly  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Bureau  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  —  that  the  radio 
broadcasting  business  is  not  a 
proper  newspaper  function  for 
which  accumulation  of  surplus 
can  be  made  without  penalty.” 

Many  newspaper  stations,  the 
petitioners  asserted,  wid  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  attack  if  the  lower  court's 
ruling  is  allowed  to  stand.  It  de¬ 
clared;  “The  proposed  venture 
into  the  radio  broadcasting  busi¬ 
ness  was  not  a  part  of  the  needs 
of  this  business.” 

“The  theory  of  Section  102,” 
the  petition  continued,  “has 
heretofore  been  that  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  business  in  a  reason¬ 
ably  efficient  state  of  operation 
and  even  its  growth  and  expan¬ 
sion —  particularly  if  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  small  concern  such  as 
this — were  desirable  and  were 
not  intended  to  be  hampered  or 
penalized  by  the  law. 

“The  distinction  is  made  by 
the  court  that  while  the  build¬ 
ing  and  equipment  were  reason¬ 
able  needs  of  the  business,  yet 
accumulation  of  surplus  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  those  needs 
as  soon  as  the  equipment  was 
available,  was  unreasonable. 
Such  a  distinction  would  deny 
to  many  small  businesses  any 
right  to  substantial  growth. 
Most  businesses  are  not  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  accumulate  in  a  year 
or  two  sufficient  surplus  for  sub¬ 
stantial  plant  replacement,  ex¬ 
pansion  or  improvement. 

Keystone  of  Greatness 

“Few  of  the  great  newspapers 
could  have  emerged  u.nder  such 
a  rule — Ochs'  New  York  Times, 
Pulitzer’s  New  York  World, 
Myers'  and  McLean's  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  Joseph  B.  Tate’s  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  Bonfils'  Denver 
Post,  Patterson’s  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News,  Nelson’s  Kansas  City 
Star,  McCormick’s  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  and  William  A1  en  White’s 
Emporia  Gazette — all  rose  from 
small  beginnings;  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  their  reserves  was  the 
keystone  of  their  rise  to  great¬ 
ness. 


“The  newspaper  business  is 
historically  largely  a  single  own¬ 
ership  business  which  has  from 
the  very  beginning  pulled  itself 
up  by  the  bootstraps.  It  is,  more¬ 
over,  notoriously  a  feast  or  fam¬ 
ine  business,  subject  to  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  public  opinion,  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  genius  and  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  publisher,  and  capable 
of  losing  enormous  amounts  of 
money  in  a  short  time. 

From  Small  Beginnings 

“The  Washington  Post  grew 
from  its  little  beginning  under 
Hutchins  to  greatness  and 
wealth  under  John  R.  McLean 
and  collapsed  into  virtual  bank¬ 
ruptcy  after  his  death  under  the 
inept  management  of  his  son.  It 
has  risen  again  under  the  own¬ 
ership  of  Eugene  Meyer. 

“The  Washington  Star  grew  to 
greatness  from  the  $500  invest¬ 
ment  of  Joseph  B.  Tate.  The 
tragic  demise  of  the  Ill-year-old 
Boston  Transcript  —  unable  to 
meet  the  changing  tides  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  and  failing  utterly 
in  1941  for  lack  of  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  of  re¬ 
serve:  the  bitter  fate  of  PM  with 
its  125,000  circulation  and  its 
millions  of  dollars  of  losses;  the 
failure  in  1942  of  the  Kansas 
City  Journal  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Ledger;  all  are  object 
lessons  of  refuting  the  principle 
that  a  newspaper  is  just  like  an 
investment  company,  and  needs 
no  reserves.” 

Dissenting  Opinion 

The  petition  called  up  several 
times  the  opinion  of  a  dissenting 
member  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
who  said:  “Surely  a  business 
enterprise  with  obsolete  and 
badly  worn  equipment  might, 
during  the  War  Period,  legiti¬ 
mately  set  aside  a  reserve  fund 
to  replace  that  equipment  when 
available  and  construct  the 
building  necessary  to  house  such 
equipment.  To  do  so  would  be 
ordinary  business  prudence.” 

Mr.  Lorton  would  have  paid 
a  greater  tax  of  $69,520  had  the 
earnings  been  distributed.  The 
trial  court  mentioned  this  in  its 
finding  that  the  World  directors’ 
action  indicated  “improper  mo¬ 
tive.” 

Aside  from  this,  the  senior 
Circuit  judge  held,  “there  is 
nothing  in  the  record  to  justify 
the  conclusion  of  the  trial  court.” 

“It  needs  no  argument,”  said 
the  petition  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  “to  demonstrate  that  the 
amount  of  Mr.  Lorton’s  tax  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
reasonable  needs  of  the  news¬ 
paper  for  buuilding,  plant,  and 
war  emergencies.” 

■ 

Denver  Area  Gets  $283 
For  Every  Ad  Dollar 

Denver,  Colo.  —  Every  dollar 
spent  by  the  Denver  Convention 
and  Visitors  Bureau  in  tourist 
advertising  yields  local  mer¬ 
chants  direct,  traceable  returns 
of  $283  24,  a  nationwide  survey 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  shows. 

It  is  shown  by  the  survey  that 
of  those  who  wrote  for  vacation 
information.  52.6%  actually 
came  to  Colorado.  There  was 
an  average  of  3.01  persons  in 
these  parties  of  tourists,  and 
they  remained  in  the  area  an 
average  of  9.41  days. 


AP  Wirephoto 
Starts  3  More 
State  Circuits 

Three  more  Associated  Press 
state  Wirephoto  networks  will 
start  service  next  month  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Texas  and  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  adding  11  cities  and  19 
newspapers  to  Wirephoto’s  net¬ 
work  system. 

AP  bureaus  in  Washington, 
Dallas  and  Los  Angeles,  respec¬ 
tively,  will  coordinate  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  state  networks  and 
will  be  the  connecting  points 
between  them  and  the  national 
circuit.  All  state  pictures  will 
be  available  for  instant  trans¬ 
mission  nationally. 

Participating  newspapers  are; 

Virginia  —  Newport  News 
Daily  Press,  Newport  News 
Times-Herald,  Norfolk  Ledger- 
Dispatch,  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot,  Richmond  News  Leader 
and  Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 

Texas — Dallas  Morning  News, 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  ( morning  and 
afternoon),  Houston  Chronicle, 
Houston  Post,  San  Antonio  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  San  Antonio  Express 
and  San  Antonio  Light.  (The 
Dallas  newspapers,  members  of 
the  national  AP  Wirephoto  net¬ 
work  since  its  inauguration  in 
1935,  will  now  participate  addi¬ 
tionally  in  the  state  network.) 

Southern  California — Glendale 
News-Press,  Long  Branch  Press- 
Telegram,  North  Hollywood  Val¬ 
ley  Times,  San  Diego  Tribune- 
Sun.  San  Diego  Union  and  Santa 
Barbara  News-Press. 

In  each  city  there  will  be  both 
receiving  and  transmitting  Wire¬ 
photo  equipment. 

The  three  new  circuits  are 
AP’s  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
state  or  regional  networks. 
Others  are  in  operation  in  Mich¬ 
igan,  Iowa,  Illinois.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Georgia-Florida. 


New  Trial  Ordered 

Houston,  Tex.  —  A  court  of 
civil  appeals  in  Galveston  has 
ordered  a  new  trial  in  the  libel 
suit  brought  by  Capt.  Thomas  E. 
Evans,  former  ship  master, 
against  the  Houston  Post.  The 
suit  was  based  on  two  articles 
relating  to  difficulties  encount¬ 
ered  by  the  ship  on  a  voyage  to 
Europe  with  a  cargo  of  ammu¬ 
nition. 
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Patterson  Will 
Tr^al  Set  Jan.  18 


Washington — January  18  ijjj 
been  set  as  the  date  for  trial  of 
the  contested  $16,500,000  will  of 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Patterson,  late 
publisher  of  the  Washinoton 
Times-Herald. 

District  Court  Judge  James 
W.  Morris  set  the  date  in  a  com¬ 
promise  between  requests  o( 
Mrs.  Felicia  Gizycka,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Patterson,  and  the  ex¬ 
ecutors  of  the  will.  Mrs.  Gizycka 
is  contesting  the  will  on  the 
grounds  her  mother  was  of  “un¬ 
sound  mind.” 

At  a  news  conference,  Mrs 
Gizycka  declared  she  would 
take  an  active  part  in  publish¬ 
ing  the  Times-Herald,  if  she 
succeeds  in  breaking  her 
mother’s  will,  which  left  the 
paper  to  seven  executives  of  the 
newspaper. 


Press  Club  Has 


3,500  Enrolled 


Miaiwi,  Fla.  —  Started  las; 
April,  the  Miami  Daily  Nmi 
Youth  Roundup,  written  by- 
and  for — the  youngsters  of  ^de 
County,  now  fosters  a  Press 
Club  with  6,500  members. 

The  members  receive  regula¬ 
tion  press  cards,  signed  by  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  Hoke  Welch  and 
Youth  Roundup  Editor  Belt; 
Ward,  who  conducts  the  special 
two-page  weekly  section. 

Downtown  Miami  has  no 
youth  center,  so  the  Youth 
Roundup  and  its  Press  Club  sup¬ 
plies  this  need,  with  a  heavy  ac-  j 
cent  on  recreation.  A  high 
school  dance  is  given  once  a 
month  with  an  average  of  1,200 
in  attendance.  A  variety  show 
with  a  cast  of  40,  trained  and 
directed  by  staff  members  of  the 
News,  plays  for  any  worthy 
benefit  without  charge.  Thei; 
last  performance  drew  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  3,500. 

Press  club  members  are  give.", 
instruction  in  journalism,  fash¬ 
ion  and  art  designing,  hobbies 
modelling,  photography,  dMC- 
ing,  boxing  and  swimming 
Their  Press  Club  cards  give 
them  admission  to  the  ne^} 
Venetian  Pool,  skating, 
and  a  free  teen-age  employnaen; 
service  which  finds  part-time 
jobs  for  them. 
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CLU  Director 
For  De-Control 
01  Reich  Press 

The  only  possibility  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  democratic  press  in 
Germany  is  to  remove  the  li¬ 
censing  system.  Roger  N.  Bald- 
mn.  director  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  this  week. 

Just  returned  from  Germany, 
which  he  visited  at  the  invita- 
hon  of  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay, 
Baldwin  said  “the  time  for  con¬ 
trols  is  gone  with  the  coming 
of  a  responsible  German  west¬ 
ern  state.”  Let  competition 
among  publishers  determine  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure,”  he  advocated. 

France,  Britain  Delay 
The  United  States  military 
government  recently  decided  to 
discard  licensing  of  the  press, 
but  thus  far  France  and  Britain 
have  abstained  from  a  similar 
decision.  The  State  Department 
in  Washington  has  the  matter 
under  consideration. 

Baldwin  admitted  there  is 
fear  that  properties  might  be 
recaptured  by  former  Nazi 
owners. 

“But,”  he  said,  “one  must  de¬ 
fine  carefully  what  ‘Nazi  own¬ 
ers’  means.  The  Nazis  who  held 
any  position  of  leadership  can¬ 
not  regain  their  properties. 
Conviction  by  the  tribunals  of 
any  Nazi  in  the  first  three  of 
five  classifications  prevents  them 
from  holding  public  office  or 
posts  of  large  private  responsi¬ 
bility. 

“But  the  fourth  class,  those 
who  were  rank  and  file  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Nazi  Party,  may  get 
properties  back.  Most  business 
men  who  went  aiong  with  the 
Nazi  machine  to  stay  in  business 
belong  in  this  category. 

“Where  they  own  printing 
plants  which  are  not  under  lease 
to  others,  they  are  free  to  get 
them  back  after  they  are  cleared 
or  have  paid  whatever  penalty 
may  have  been  imposed.” 

Fear  of  Monopolies 
He  admitted  many  printing 
plants  and  other  properties 
would  be  returned  to  Party  fol¬ 
lowers  after  leases  expire,  but 
insisted  “it  cannot  be  said  that 
this  means  restoring  Nazi  polit¬ 
ical  influence.” 

Some  resistance  to  non-licens¬ 
ing  has  developed,  too.  because 
of  fear  that  an  uncontrolled 
press  would  develop  monopolies, 
he  said.  But  American  occu¬ 
pation  officials  have  suggested 
monopolies  can  be  controlled  by 
anti-trust  actions. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of 
how  free  the  German  press  is 
today,  Baldwin  said  he  had 
spoken  to  many  editors  and 
newspapermen  in  Germany,  and 
Mme  told  him  80%  of  what  the 
Germans  feel  about  the  occu¬ 
pation  cannot  be  printed  for 
fear  of  discipline. 

“I  think,”  he  commented,  “the 
fears  are  unwarranted  in  most 
cases  because  very  few  licenses 
liRve  bMn  suspended  and  only 
k  ^^Rors — both  Communists 
nave  been  prosecuted  in  a 
military  court  for  hostile  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  occupation.  TTiey 
received  suspended  sentences. 


Mooney  Blun 

Mooney  and  Blun 
In  New  Bureau  Jobs 

Wayne  Mooney,  field  research 
manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  national  sales 
staff,  while  Richard  Blun,  as¬ 
sistant  field  research  manager, 
becomes  field  research  manager. 

Mooney  and  B.un  have  had  as 
their  major  assignment  the  Bu- 
reau  s  project  of  organizing  and 
standaMizing  the  Monthly  Gro¬ 
cery  Inventories.  Both  had  pre¬ 
viously  worked  in  developing 
and  operating  the  New  York 
World-Telegram’s  inventory. 

Mooney  joined  the  Bureau  in 
May,  1946,  after  two  and  a  half 
years  in  the  Army.  Blun  started 
in  September,  1946,  as  assistant 
field  research  manager. 

Mooney  has  been  in  research 
since  1934  when  he  was  manag¬ 
ing  safety  and  educational  re¬ 
search  at  New  York  University. 
In  1939.  he  joined  the  World- 
Telegram  where  he  directed  the 
pioneering  Grocery  Inventory. 

Blun  went  to  the  Bureau  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  World-Telegram. 
A  graduate  of  Dartmouth  and 
the  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  worked  with  L.  &  H. 
Stern,  manufacturers  of  smok¬ 
ers’  articles,  and  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  book  publisher. 

■ 

Newspaper  Deliverers 
Re-elect  Old  Leaders 

William  Walsh  and  Harry 
Waltzer,  convicted  of  attempted 
extortion  in  1943  while  serving 
as  business  agents  of  the  News¬ 
paper  and  Mail  Deliverers’ 
Union  of  New  York,  have  been 
re-elected  business  agents  of  the 
independent  union. 

The  election  took  place  three 
days  after  Westbrook  Pegler’s 
column  described  the  back¬ 
grounds  of  Walsh  and  Waltzer. 

W.  R.  Hearst,  Jr.,  publisher, 
said  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  omitted  the  column 
because  “we  did  not  want  to  be 
accused  of  attempting  to  influ¬ 
ence  an  election  in  which  our 
employes  were  taking  part:  we 
hpd  no  right  to  participate  in 
it." 

According  to  Alfred  Scotti, 
head  of  the  rackets  bureau  in 
the  New  York  district  attor¬ 
ney's  office,  the  two  men  were 
convicted  on  a  charge  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  extort  $5,000  from 
Armstrong  Racing  Publications, 
Inc.,  “in  order  to  insure  peace¬ 
ful  labor  relations.” 

Walsh  and  Waltzer  ran  for 
election  last  year  and  were  de¬ 
feated  by  close  votes.  This  year 
Walsh  was  elected  by  a  margin 
of  70  votes:  Waltzer  by  a  sub¬ 
stantial  majority. 
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Petition  Lists 
Noyes  Estate 
Of  $493,000 

W.ASHiNGTON — The  gross  estate 
left  by  Frank  B.  Noyes,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Star  Newspaper  Co.,  who 
died  Dec.  1  at  85,  amounted  to 
$493,000,  it  was  disclosed  this 
week  in  the  probate  petition. 

The  will,  dated  July  13,  1944. 
left  the  entire  estate  to  two 
daughters.  Mrs.  Frances  Noyes 
Hart  and  Mrs.  Ethel  Noyes 
Lewis,  and  a  daughter-in-law, 
Mrs.  Lelie  Gordon  Noyes,  or 
their  descendants. 

Both  daughters  being  de¬ 
ceased,  their  shares  will  go  to 
their  children,  Mrs.  Janet  Hart 
Golden  of  San  Francisco;  Miss 
Ann  Hart  of  New  York,  and 
Wilmott  Lewis,  Jr.,  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

"Three  other  grandchildren, 
the  sons  of  the  late  Newbold 
Noyes,  will  not  benefit,  the  will 
said,  explaining  that  their  father 
had  requested  they  not  be  in¬ 
cluded  because  they  had  been 
otherwise  provided  for.  They 
are  Newbold  Noyes,  Jr..  Crosby 
S.  Noyes,  both  reporters  on  the 
Evening  Star,  and  Thomas  E. 
Noyes  of  New  York. 

In  a  codicil,  Noyes  directed 
$1,000  be  taken  from  the  estate 
to  install  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  a  valuable  doll  col¬ 
lection  owned  by  his  late  wife. 

■ 

Government  Helps 
Mirror  Youth  Forum 

Full  cooperation  from  several 
government  agencies  was  given 
the  New  York  Daily  Mirror 
when  that  paper  decided  to  in¬ 
vite,  for  the  first  time,  foreign 
youngsters  to  its  Sixth  Annual 
Mirror  Youth  Forum. 

Mirror  promotion  men  said 
the  State  Department  gave  the 
project  its  blessings,  then  con¬ 
tacted  embassies  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  Bermuda  and  Canada  to  get 
help  in  choosing  the  youths. 
After  the  embassies  had  helped 
find  representative  youngsters, 
the  State  Department  again 
pitched  in  by  cutting  through 
yards  of  red  tape  to  get  them 
to  New  York. 

Then  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  waived  a  no-free-rides 
rule  so  that  airlines  could  carry 
the  youths  without  charge. 

■ 

Blackbum-Hamilton 
Starts  Brokerage 

Blackburn-Hamilton,  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  newspaper  brokerage 
business,  in  conjunction  with 
radio  and  television  station 
sales.  The  firm  has  offices  in 
Washington,  Dallas  and  San 
Francisco. 

The  Washington  office  is  han¬ 
dled  by  James  W.  Blackburn, 
who  for  10  years  was  associated 
with  Hearst  Newspapers.  Ray 
V.  Hamilton,  who  maintains  the 
San  Francisco  office,  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis. )  Journal  and  other  mid- 
West  newspapers.  For  seven 
years  he  was  general  manager 
of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star- 
Times  broadcasting  operations. 


Pulitzer  Prize 
Entries  Due  Feb.  1 

Deadline  for  entries  in  the 
1949  Pulitzer  Prize  competition 
is  Feb.  1,  1949.  the  Advisory 
Board  reminded  editors  this 
week.  They  should  be  sent  to 
the  Dean’s  Office.  Journalism 
Building,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  27.  N.  Y. 

Seven  prizes  will  be  awarded 
for  achievements  during  1948 
covering  public  service  by  a 
newspaper,  local  reporting,  na¬ 
tional  affairs  reporting,  inter¬ 
national  affairs  reporting,  edi¬ 
torial  writing,  cartoons,  and 
news  pictures. 

Friedland  and  Pans 
Top  Award  Winners 

Chicago  —  Fred  Friedland, 
copyreader,  with  $155  in  prize 
money,  and  Louis  Paus,  photog¬ 
rapher.  with  $103.  were  top 
money  winners  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  weekly  headline  and 
picture  contests  during  1948. 
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Friedland  Paus 

Second  among  headline  prize¬ 
winners  was  George  Bradley, 
who  accumulated  $115.  with 
third  place  going  to  John  Hass 
with  $102.50. 

Second  among  cameramen  was 
Ed  Feeney,  whose  sports  pic¬ 
tures  won  him  $94  in  weekly 
prizes,  in  addition  to  the  $500 
Edward  Scott  Beck  Award  for 
the  best  picture  of  the  year. 
Max  Arthur  collected  $92.50  lo 
edge  out  Bob  MacKay  by  50 
cents  for  third  place. 

Friedland  joined  the  Tribune 
In  1944,  after  working  for  the 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal 
and  other  Chicago  papers.  Paus 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  staff  since  1919. 

■ 

Wilson  Is  Elected 
By  Gridiron  Club 

Washington — The  three  ma¬ 
jor  Presidential  candidates  in 
the  November  election  enjoyed 
laughs  at  their  own  expense  at 
the  annual  lampooning  dinner 
of  the  Gridiron  Club.  Dec.  11. 

Washington  newspapermen  al¬ 
so  jibed  at  themselves  in  a  skit. 
“O,  How  Wrong  We  Were." 

President  Truman.  Gov. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  and  Dixiecrat 
Gov.  J.  Strom  Thurmond,  of 
South  Carolina,  joined  in  the 
laughter.  Later,  they  delivered 
humorous  speeches  in  a  friendly 
vein. 

Richard  L.  Wilson,  of  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  was  elected  president  of 
the  club  at  the  annual  meeting 
preceding  the  dinner.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Phelps  Adams.  New  York 
Sun. 


Skilled  Guide 
To  Show  Folks 
New  P-I  Plant 

Seattle,  Wash.  —  The  Seattle 
Post  -  Intelligencer,  getting  set¬ 
tled  in  its  new  plant  (El&P,  Dec. 
11,  page  7).  is  preparing  to  play 
host  in  1949  to  thousands  of  per¬ 
sons  anxious  to  see  the  inside  of 
the  $2,800,000  building. 

The  newspaper  has  engaged 
David  S.  Wood,  veteran  of  many 
years  of  conducting  sightseeing 
tours  around  Seattle  for  the 
Grayline  Tours,  to  take  the  par¬ 
ties  of  visitors  through  the  new 
plant  at  intervals  of  a  half  hour 
or  hour.  He  will  be  “briefed” 
by  Business  Manager  John  J. 
Callaghan  and  Doug  Welch  of 
the  editorial  staff  to  answer  all 
pertinent  questions  and  point 
out  all  features  of  interest. 

Welch,  a  nationally  known 
humorist  whose  stories  have  ap¬ 
peared  for  years  in  the  Satur¬ 
day  Everting  Post,  most  of  them 
telling  of  the  adventures  of 
“Happy”  Digby,  an  irascible 


press  photographer,  has  handled 
the  P.I.’s  advance  publicity  of 
its  own  new  plant. 

HLs  Page  1  stories  have  aroused 
wide  public  interest  in  the  new 
plant.  Written  in  light  vein,  they 
have  described  “Miss  Scott,”  the 
new  16-unit  press,  the  ventilat¬ 
ing  system  that  provides  a  com¬ 
plete  change  of  air  every  12 
minutes,  the  non  -  smudging 
printing  inks  and  various  type 
faces,  and  the  11-ton,  30-foot 
world  globe  that  sits  atop  the 
building’s  corner  entrance 
tower,  its  meridians  and  conti¬ 
nents  traced  with  electric  tub¬ 
ing.  • 

Announcing  toward  the  end 
of  his  series  of  “journalistic 
birdwalks”  that  he  had  decided 
against  fulfilling  an  earlier 
promise  to  discuss:  “The  Care 
and  Feeding  of  Publishers.” 
Welch  wrote: 

“It  is  treading  on  dangerous 
ground.  Suppose  we  should  dis¬ 
cover,  after  a  little  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  subject,  that  pub¬ 
lishers  have  no  discernible  func¬ 
tion  whatever,  and  should  then 
say  so?  Look  at  old  Welch,  a 
pathetic  figure  in  a  threadbare 
overcoat,  standing  out  in  the 
chill  wind  with  a  hatful  of  pen¬ 
cils.  begging  dimes!” 

“Publishers,”  he  wrote,  “are 
mysterious  people.  They  are  al¬ 
ways  on  the  rush  somewhere, 
coming  or  going.  They  are  in¬ 
evitably  in  conference,  coming 
out  of  one  conference  to  go  into 
another,  or  thinking  about  hold¬ 
ing  a  conference.  Our  Mr. 
(Charles  B. )  Lindeman  .scarcely 
has  time  to  sit  back  and  enjoy 
the  cheery  twinkling  of  the  100- 
watt  lamp  behind  the  paper  logs 
in  his  magnificent  fireplace.” 

Of  business  managers,  he 
wrote : 

“They  subsist  entirely  on  a 
diet  of  coffee,  cigarettes  and 
benzadrine.  Their  days  are  full 
of  crises:  the  problems  of  every 
department  pour  in  on  them. 
The  mirror  has  fallen  down  in 
the  ladies’  rest  room  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor.  It  must  be  replaced. 
Circulation  needs  two  new  type¬ 
writers.  Whom  are  they  going 
to  write  letters  to.  anyway? 
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Watching  papers  stream  from  the  Seattle  Post-IntelUgencer's  million-doUar  Scott  press  in  its  new  plant 
are,  left  to  right:  John  J.  Shea,  production  director  oi  Hearst  publications;  George  R.  Hearst,  P-I  Pub. 
lisher  Charles  B.  Lindeman,  and  David  W.  Hearst. 


Inland  Ads 
Promote  Press 
Among  Readers 

Chicago — America’s  free  press 
will  meet  the  criticism  of  “pro¬ 
fessional”  newspaper  reformers 
in  a  series  of  ads  now  being  of¬ 
fered  by  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

This  is  the  series  approved  by 
the  1948  spring  meeting  of  the 
Inland  and  now  being  accepted 
for  distribution  through  15  re¬ 
gional  and  state  publisher  asso¬ 
ciations.  Designed  and  written 
by  a  special  committee  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  for  maximum  reader 
attention,  the  ads  pull  no  punches 
in  describing  motives  of  profes¬ 
sional  critics  and  in  pounding 
home  the  keynote  to  newspaper 
readers; 

“Your  right  to  know  is  the 
key  to  all  your  liberties.” 

“rom  H.  Keene,  editor  of  the 
Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Inland  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  describes  the 
ads  as  “not  apologetic  .  .  .  not 
defensive  .  .  .  not  high-flown  .  .  . 
They  bristle  .  .  .  Snap  .  .  .  Talk 
straightaway  .  .  .  logically  .  .  . 
compellingly.” 

In  addition  to  the  Inland,  asso¬ 
ciations  offering  the  ad  series  in 
mat  form  are: 

New’  York  State  Publishers 
Association,  Washington  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
Virginia  Press  Association, 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  Minnesota  Editorial 
Association.  Tennessee  Press 
Association.  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 
Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of 
Washington,  Iowa  Daily  Press 
Association,  Hoosier  State  Press 
Association.  Illinois  Press  Asso¬ 


ciation,  and  Maryland  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  series  may  also  be  offered 
by  the  Canadian  Daily  News¬ 
papers  Association,  according  to 
Inland’s  secretary  -  treasurer, 
William  F.  Canfield.  He  said  a 
preliminary  test  mailing  to  In¬ 
land  members  indicated  at  least 
250  newspapers  will  use  it. 

Oiiered  in  Two  Sizes 

The  ads  are  offered  in  two 
sizes  —  three  columns  by  225 
lines,  or  two  columns  by  165 
lines  —  for  $10  for  either  set  of 
seven  mats.  The  Inland  Public 
Relations  Committee  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  newspapers  schedule 
the  ads  to  run  about  every  two 
weeks,  starting  soon  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  The  committee 
hopes  to  have  additional  ads 
ready  for  publication  by  spring. 

The  ads  were  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  Inland  com¬ 
mittee  by  an  NNPA  committee 
headed  by  W.  J.  Byrnes,  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  including  Court 
Conlee,  Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Clarence  Harding, 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

At  an  earlier  meeting  of  In¬ 
land,  Bert  Stolpe,  Des  Moines 
( la. )  Register  and  Tribune  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  emphasized  the 
need  for  the  program. 

■ 

VFW  Praises  Daily 
For  Aid  to  Needy 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — For  distin¬ 
guished  community  service,  the 
Courier-Express  has  received  a 
plaque  from  the  Erie  County 
Council,  VFW.  Presentation  was 
made  to  A  CJordon  Bennett,  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager. 

The  citation  stated:  “The 
Courier-Express  has  waged  an¬ 
nual  campaigns  for  many  years 
to  provide  toys  for  under¬ 
privileged  children  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time  and  has  sponsored  the 
(jood  Fellows  Club  to  assure 
needy  families  of  having  a 
Merry  Christmas.” 


Iowa  Weeklies 
Take  Wonts  Ads 
In  R&T  Tieup 

Des  Moines,  la. — The  Register 
and  Tribune  have  announced  a 
new  program  in  which  140 
weekly  newspapers  throughout 
Iowa  will  cooperate  by  accept¬ 
ing  classified  advertising  for  the 
Des  Moines  papers. 

By  adding  the  weeklies  to 
their  51  circulation  ofiices  in  the 
larger  cities  of  the  state,  the 
Register  and  Tribune  will  now 
have  almost  200  points,  outside 
Des  Moines,  where  classified  ads 
will  be  taken. 

The  weekly  newspapers  and 
the  circulation  offices  have  been 
provided  with  complete  kits  con¬ 
taining  a  rate  card,  blanks  for 
ads.  business  reply  envelopes, 
information  on  how  to  help 
write  a  classified  ad  and  a  de 
scription  of  the  various  classi¬ 
fications.  Each  kit  also  contains 
two  decalcomania  signs  announc¬ 
ing  the  office  as  a  place  where 
ads  will  be  accepted. 

It  is  believed  this  is  the  first 
time  a  metropolitan  newspaper 
has  expanded  its  service  to  such 
a  degree. 

■ 

Margarine  Ads  Seen 
Cutting  Butter  Sales 

Heavy  advertising  and  ot^ 
forms  of  promotion  have  helped 
the  margarine  industry  cut  into 
the  sales  of  butter  nationally,  it 
was  stated  last  week  by  Owen 
Richards,  general  manager  of 
the  American  Dairy  Association. 

Richards  told  the  fall  meeting 
of  the  association’s  national  «*' 
ecutive  and  advisory  committee 
in  Madison,  Wis.,  that  marganne 

producers  spent  $5,800,000 
advertising  in  the  laat  « 
months,  while  only  $350,000  was 
spent  by  the  butter  industry. 
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Sell  New  England  with  NEWSPAPERS 


The  Economic  Status  of  New  England  Is  High!  | 


Per  capita  income  is  one  of  the  surest — one  of  the  most  reassuring — 
indexes  of  any  market’s  worth  to  the  national  advertiser,  What  people  MAKE, 
makes  SALES. 

Even  before  employment  figures  for  the  United  States  soared  to  60,134,000 
at  work — ^up  a  million  in  a  year  .  .  .  New  England  maintained  its  record  for 
relatively  high  per  capita  income. 

It  is  indicated  by  the  high  proportion  of  professional  persons,  proprietors 
and  managers  and  of  skilled  workers.  Even  in  1940,  94%  of  New  England’s 
workers  were  in  high-wage  brackets.  Second  and  tertiary  occupations  were  well 
paid,  as  compared  with  81%  for  the  LT.  S. 

But  not  only  is  income  high  here.  New  England  is  also  more  stable  than 
the  rest  of  the  country.  For  instance,  a  change  of  10%  upward  or  downward 
in  the  nation’s  income  from  one  year  to  another  induces  a  change  of  only  7.7% 
in  the  region’s  income. 

So — sell  YOUR  goods  in  this  stable,  profitable  market.  The  best  way  to  sell  it  is 
through  New  England’s  network  of  excellent,  eagerly-read  newspapers  with  their  3,607,391 
coverage  of  New  England’s  2,201,421  occupied  dwellings. 


Eagle(E),  Taunton  Gazette  (E),  Waltham  Newt 
Tribune  (E),  Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette  (MAE),  Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S). 
RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick  Pawtuzet  Val¬ 
ley  Daily  Times  (E),  Providence  Bulletin  (E), 
Providence  Journal  (M),  Providence  Journal  (S), 
V/oonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Antonia  Sentinel  (E).  Bridge¬ 
port  Pott  (S),  Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (MAE), 
Danbury  News-Times  (E),  Hartford  Courant 
(M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Timet  (E). 
Meriden  Journal  (E),  Meriden  Record  (M),  New 
Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven  Register  (EAS), 
New  London  Day  (E),  Norwich  Bulletin  and 
Record  (MAE),  Torrington  Register  (E).  Water- 
bury  Republican  A  American  (MAE),  Waterbury 
Republican  (MAS). 


MAINE — Bangor  Daily  Newt  (M). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Concord  Monitor-Patriot 
(E),  New  Hampshire  Morning  Union  and  Man¬ 
chester  Evening  Leader. 

VERMONT — Barre  Times  (E),  Bennington  Banner 
(E),  Burlington  Free  Press  (M). 
MASSACHUSETTS— Beverly  Times  (E).  Boston 
Globe  (MAE),  Boston  Globe  (S),  Boston  Pott 
(M),  Boston  Post  (S),  Boston  Record  A  Ameri¬ 
can  (MAE),  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  (S), 
Brockton  Enterprise  A  Times  (E),  Cape  Cod 
Standard-Times,  Hyannit  (E),  Fall  River  Herald 
News  (E),  Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Haverhill 
Gazette  (E),  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (MAE), 
Lynn  Item  (E),  New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard- 
Times  (S),  New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E), 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield  Berkshire 


The  average  yearly  income  per  person, 
'S  visualitcd  in  this 

Per  Capita  map.  It  is  significantly  high. 
Average  for  the  United  .States:  -1,323. 


Costs  Are  Not  Lower, 
Offset  Publisher  Says 

By  Albin  Krebs 


Curtis  H.  Mullen,  left,  editor  of  the  Oxford  (Miss.)  Eagle,  recaiTti  a 
citation  for  services  to  the  University  of  Mississippi  from  Goria 
Scott,  president  of  Lambda  Sigma,  local  journalism  fraternity.  At 
right  is  George  McLean,  editor  of  Tupelo  (Miss.)  Journal,  who  ti- 
ceived  an  award  for  outstanding  newspaper  work. 


OXFORD.  MLss. — More  than  50 

Mississippi  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  attended  the  second  an¬ 
nual  Editors'  Short  Course  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  department  of  journal¬ 
ism  Dec.  10-11. 

Honored  by  Lambda  Sigma, 
honorary  journalism  fraternity 
at  the  University,  for  outstand¬ 
ing  service  to  the  communities 
in  which  they  work  were  George 
McLean,  editor-publisher  of  the 
Tupelo  (Miss.)  Daily  Journal, 
and  Curtis  H.  Mullen,  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Oxford  (Miss.) 

John  R.  Thistlethwaite,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Opelousas  (La.) 
Daily  World,  was  the  keynote 
speaker  for  a  session  dealing 
with  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  offset  printing  of 
newspapers.  Don  Ewing,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Shreveport 
(La.)  Times,  spoke  on  the 
values  of  a  "vigorous  and  con¬ 
troversial  editorial  policy.” 
W.  H.  Conrad,  publisher  of  the 
Medford  (Wis.  >  Star  News, 
spoke  on  the  subject.  ‘‘Swelling 
Classified  Revenues.” 

The  observations  she  made  on 
a  trip  through  12  European 
countries  formed  the  basis  for 
the  closing  address  by  Miss 
Hazel  Brannon,  publisher  of 
Durant  ( Miss. '  News  and  Lex¬ 
ington  ( Miss.  •  Advertiser. 

Thistlethwaite.  publisher  of 
the  oldest  offset  daily  in  the 
country,  declared  publication  of 
a  paper  of  more  than  50.000 
copies  daily  by  the  offset  method 
is  not  feasible,  for  the  last- 
rninute  changes  and  several  edi¬ 
tions  necessary  would  require 
the  entire  re-vamping  and  re¬ 
processing  of  plates. 

“It  is  an  ideal  set-up  for  the 
weekly,  however,”  he  said. 
‘‘The  chief  advantage  is  the  use 
that  can  be  made  of  pictures. 
In  a  single  four-month  period, 
the  World  _  carried  833  pictures, 
384  of  which  were  brought  in 
by  readers  and  the  rest  taken 
by  our  staff  photographer.  A 
five-column  by  14-inch  cut,  from 
the  time  the  picture  is  taken 
until  it  Is  put  on  the  press,  costs 
us  about  40  cents.” 

According  to  Thistlethwaite, 
the  offset  .method  allows  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  "greater  breadth  in 


W.  H.  Conrad,  lelt,  publisher  of 
Medford  (Wis.)  Star  News,  talks 
about  classified  advertising  with 
W.  G.  Stroud,  ad  manager  of 
Tupelo  (Miss.)  Daily  Journal. 


their  ads;  sketches  from  stock 
and  clips  can  be  used  with 
ease.” 

Thistlethwaite  stated  that, 
‘‘contrary  to  popular  belief,  the 
offset  method  is  really  no  more 
economical  than  the  letter  press; 
an  investigation  into  costs  of 
publishing  papers  like  the  World 
by  letter  press  revealed  this.” 

Thistlethwaite  admitted  he 
“started  the  World  with  equip¬ 
ment  bought  from  a  Texas  man 
who  went  broke  trying  to  pub¬ 
lish  an  offset  paper.” 

Duke  Thornton,  publisher  of 
the  Neshoba  Democrat,  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Miss.,  led  the  panel 
discussion  on  offset.  He  will 
begin  publishing  his  paper  by 
offset  early  next  year. 

Thornton  call^  the  offset 
method  and  its  coupling  with 
the  Vari-typer  process  “the  only 
really  revolutionary  step  made 
in  the  printing  industry  since  a 
Chinese  carved  a  plate  from 
wood.” 

Vigorously  Worded 
Editorials  Advocated 
‘EDITORIALS  should  not  be 

aimed  at  those  with  whom  the 
writer  agrees,  but  at  those  with 
whom  the  writer  is  at  odds  or 
who  have  not  made  up  their 
minds.”  declared  Don  Ewing,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Shreveport 
( La. )  Times.  “Editorials  should 
be  vigorously  worded,  and  their 
subjects  should  be  controversial. 
Peace  and  light  can't  be  had 
without  conflict  and  education.” 

In  answer  to  the  question, 
“Should  a  newspaper  reverse  its 
backing  of  a  public  official  when 
the  public  official  or  institution 
is  found  to  be  dishonest  or  in¬ 
capable?,”  Ewing  said,  “An  edi¬ 
tor’s  moral  and  intellectual  hon¬ 
esty  demands  that  he  change  his 
policy  when  the  facts  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  change.  He  should  not, 
though,  editorialize  on  some¬ 
thing  in  which  he  does  not  be¬ 
lieve." 

Ewing  said  that  the  paper 
which  has  no  "vigorous  and 
controversial”  editorial  policy 
for  fear  of  losing  advertisers  “is 
not  the  public  institution  all  pa¬ 
pers  should  be;  a  paper's  main 
function  is  to  make  a  profit,  but 
not  at  the  reader’s  expense.” 

Content  Before  Makeup 

The  use  of  canned  editorials 
and  reprinted  fillers  was  con¬ 
demned  by  Ewing  as  being  "a 
waste  of  space.”  He  called  upon 
editors  to  "pay  more  attention 
to  the  editorial  content  than  to 
the  makeup  of  the  editorial 
page.  "  Neatness  of  makeup,  he 
.said,  seems  to  have  replaced  the 
quality  of  the  editorial. 

■  If  neither  side  of  a  contro¬ 
versy  is  worthy  of  your  paper's 
support,  you  should  step  out  of 
the  controversy,”  Ewing  advised. 

McLean,  of  Tupelo,  asked 
Ewing  “what  happened  to  circu¬ 
lation  when  the  Times  adopted 
its  strong  editorial  policy.” 
Ewing  replied  that  it  “went 
from  60,0()0  daily  to  75,000  and 


from  70,000  to  85,000  Sunday.” 

Leaders  of  the  editorial  panel 
discussion,  in  addition  to  Mc¬ 
Lean,  were  J.  O.  Emmerich,  Mc- 
Comb  ( Miss. )  Enterprise-Jour- 
nal;  Harris  J.  Fields,  Deer  Creek 
(Miss.)  Pilot;  and  R.  W.  Towery, 
editor  of  the  Vidette,  luka.  Miss. 

Weekly's  Success 

Built  on  Classified 

W.  H.  CONRAD,  who  said  he 

built  his  weekly  Medford 
(Wis.)  Star  News  around  classi¬ 
fied  advertising,  started  out  with 
a  rundown  newspaper  which  has 
jumped  from  two  pages  to  14 
pages.  1,100  to  5,300  in  circula¬ 
tion,  and  $4,500-$8,000  income. 

The  Wisconsin  publisher,  who 
has  made  speeches  on  his  adver¬ 
tising  promotion  in  48  states, 
three  territories,  and  "even  in 
Ethiopia,”  explained  the  word 
rate  method  of  charging  is  the 
simplest  because  "it  e  iminates 
some  of  the  book-keeping.”  Con¬ 
rad  charges  three  cents  a  word, 
with  a  50  cents  minimum  in  his 
paper.  He  prefers  not  to  give  re¬ 
ductions  for  repeated  insertions. 

"The  best  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  promotion  is  the  front-page 
story  of  the  results  a  reader  has 
had  in  selling  an  article  through 
a  want  ad,”  he  said. 

Conrad  said  that  he  tries  to 
get  advertisers  to  run  their 
names,  addresses,  and  telephone 
numbers,  if  possible.  He  avoids 
the  use  of  abbreviations  and 
does  not  accept  blind  ads. 

Norman  A.  Mott.  Sr.,  editor 
of  the  Yazoo  City  ( Miss. ) 
Herald,  asked  Conrad  about  his 
policy  toward  accepting  medical 
advertising.  “We  print  dentists' 
cards,  but  do  so  because  our  law 
allows  it,"  he  replied.  "Whether 
you  should  print  medical  adver¬ 
tising  depends  upon  .ocal  law 
and  local  opinion.” 

Conrad  said  that  if  an  item  is 
sold  upon  the  first  insertion,  and 
a  customer  wants  a  refund  on 
the  price  paid  for  repeated  in¬ 
sertions.  he  is  "only  too  happy 
to  make  the  refund. 

Participating  in  the  classified 
advertising  panel  discussion,  be¬ 
sides  Mott,  were  Sid  Harris, 
Houston  (Miss.)  Times  -  Post; 
Assistant  Professor  S.  S.  Talbert, 
University  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism;  and  Easton  King,  editor 
of  the  Pascagoula,  (Miss.) 
Chronicle  Star. 


Hill  Sets  Jan.  20 
Starting  Date 
For  Oak  Ridger 

Chester,  Pa. — Alfred  G.  Hill 
publisher  of  the  Chester  Timet. 
said  this  week  the  probable 
opening  date  for  publication  of 
his  new  newspaper  in  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  will  be  Jan.  20, 
1949.  (E&P,  Nov.  8,  p.  8). 

Mr.  Hill  said  the  date  would 
be  timed  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  coincide  with  the  official 
opening  of  the  city  to  the  pub-  i 
lie.  Since  the  establishment  of  | 
Oak  Ridge  as  a  center  for  nuc-  | 
lear  fission  experiments  in  war 
days  it  has  been  a  closed  propo¬ 
sition  under  control  of  the 
United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

The  name  of  the  new  news¬ 
paper  will  be  the  Oak  Ridger 

Mr.  Hill  conferred  recently 
with  a  board  of  six  advisers  who 
are  assisting  him  in  setting  up 
the  plant.  Within  a  period  of 
several  days,  the  group  con¬ 
ferred  with  200  applicants  for 
positions.  Preference,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  news  department, 
is  being  given  to  local  personnel 
familiar  with  the  ‘Tennessee 
setup. 

First  newsprint  supplies  ar 
rived  this  week.  Pits  are  fin¬ 
ished,  ready  for  press  installa¬ 
tions.  Typesetting  machines  are 
arriving  and  nearly  all  me 
chanical  equipment  is  rounded 
up- 

Don  J.  McKay, .who  is  being 
transferred  from  the  post  of  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Chester 
Times  to  be  publisher  of  the 
Oak  Ridger.  moved  his  familj' 
to  Oak  Ridge  this  week.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Hill  said  he  was  greatly 
pleased  with  the  local  support 
being  accorded  his  new  venture. 

A  point  stressed  was  the  way 
housing  facilities  are  being  pro¬ 
vided  for  new  employes  who 
will  be  moving  into  Oak  Ridg* 


Imperial  Parley 

Ottaw.a — tfictor  Sifton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canadian  Press,  re 
ports  that  the  probable  date  w 
the  arrival  in  Canada  of  th^ 
delegates  to  the 
Conference  is  June  15,  1950. 
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announcing  the  1948  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION  CONTEST 


Written . . . 
Directed . . . 
and 

Produced 

by... 


HOLLYWOOD,  right  at  the  start  of  every 
picture,  always  gives  credit  to  the  people 
who  did  the  job.  In  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion,  for  certain  practical  reasons,  this 
isn't  possible.  That’s  why  the  Editor  8c 
Publisher  Promotion  Contest  was  born 
...  to  give  public  acknowledgment  and 
awards  to  the  men  doing  outstanding 
work.  So  dig  into  that  desk  drawer,  fish 
in  these  files  .  .  .  read  the  rules  at  the 
right  carefully,  and  let’s  hear  from  you. 
Don’t  delay  .  .  .  all  entries  must  be  post- 
ni allied  not  later  than  Jan.  31,  1949. 


CLASSIFICATIONS, 

AWARDS,  AND  RULES 

(1)  .\X  E4P  CITATION  for  .  .  . 

the  most  outstanding  promotion  pro- 
itram  during  1948,  designed  to  sell  na- 
lioiial  newspaper  advertising,  and  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  following  activities: 

(a)  The  best  series  of  three  or  more 
iidvertisements,  designed  to  sell  national 
iie»>p:iper  advertising,  and  run  in  one  or 
more  trade  papers,  other  newspapers,  or. 
own  newspaper — to  be  mounted  and  pre¬ 
sented  in  portfolio  form. 

(b)  The  best  direct-mail  campaign  of 
three  or  more  pieces,  designed  to  sell  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  advertising — to  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  portfolio  form. 

(c)  The  best  printed  sales  presentation, 
designed  to  sell  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  (as  many  entries  as  desired). 

For  Citation  Award,  newspaper  must 
have  entries  in  all  three  classes. 

(2)  AN  Eil*  CITATION  for  .  .  . 

the  best  printed  or  hand-lettered  pre¬ 
sentation  during  1948.  designed  to  sell 
local  advertising  to  a  special  classifleaUon 
or  individual  account  (as  many  entries 
as  desired — state  reason  for  presentation 
of  each  entry,  with  result  performance). 

(3)  AN  E*P  CITATION  for  .  .  . 

the  best  promotion  program  during 
1948.  designed  to  sell  classified  advertising 
and  limited  to  the  following  activities: 

(a)  The  best  series  of  three  or  more 
advertisemeents,  designed  to  sell  classified 
advertising,  and  run  in  own  newspaper  or 
other  local  media — to  be  mounted  and 
presented  in  portfolio  form. 

(b)  The  best  direct-mail  campaign  of 
three  or  more  pieces,  designed  to  sell 
cLassified  advertising — to  be  presented  in 
portfolio  form. 

(c)  The  best  printed  sales  presentation, 
designed  to  sell  classified  advertising  to  a 
special  classification  of  accounts  or  an 
individual  account  (as  many  entries  as 
desired — state  reason  for  presentation  of 
each  entry,  with  result  performance). 

For  Citation  Award,  newspaper  must 
have  entries  in  all  three  classes. 

(4)  .\N  E*l>  CITATION  for  .  .  . 

the  Ijest  circulation  promotion  during 

1948.  embracing  any  form  of  printed  pro¬ 
motion,  plus  carrier  boy  and/or  dealer 
activities,  special  events,  etc.  (to  be 
presented  in  album  form,  with  examples 
of  the  printed  promotion,  and  word  or 
wonl  and  picture  description  of  other 
activities,  stating  objectives  and  results). 

(5)  AN  EAP  CITATION  for  .  .  , 

the  best  public  relations  or  community 
service  promotion  during  1948  (to  be 
presented  in  word  or  word  and  picture 
description  in  scrap-book  form,  with 
purpose  and  result  performance). 

(6)  AN  EAP  CIT.\TION  for  ,  .  . 

the  best  market  data  book  for  1948. 
giving  overall  picture  of  market  poten¬ 
tials  and  newspaper  coverage  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  (if  a  part  of  same) — the  winner  not 
to  be  eligible  for  entry  in  this  classifica¬ 
tion  for  the  following  three  years. 

(7)  AN  EAP  CITATION  for  .  .  . 

the  most  valuable  product  classification 
market  survey  or  data  record  lor  1948. 
such  as,  pantry,  liquor,  drug,  cosmetic, 
appliance,  etc.  (as  many  entries  as  de¬ 
sired) — the  winner  not  to  be  eligible  for 
entry  in  the  same  classification  for  the 
following  three  years. 

GENERAL  CONTEST  RULES 

Contest  is  open  to  all  daily  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  closing 
dale  for  entries  postmarked.  Jan.  31. 

1949.  Address  all  entries  to  the  Pro¬ 
motion  ('ontest  Editor,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  1700  Times  Tower.  New  York 
18.  X.  Y. 

Each  contestant  shall  paste  securely  on 
the  front  of  each  entry,  or  group  entries, 
pert  folio  or  album,  a  label  bearing  the 
name  of  the  newspaper  and  elassification 
for  which  entry  is  submitted. 

Jinlging  will  be  done  by  a  selected 
group  of  advertiser,  agenc.v.  circulation, 
and  public  relations  executives,  and  the 
decision  of  the  judges  will  be  final. 

Special  merit  certificates  may  be 
aw;irde<i  in  an.v  classification  in  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  judges. 

No  entries  will  be  returned  unless  re- 
nuesteil. 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  PROMOTION  CONTEST 

1700  Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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Mme.  Patenotre  Denies 
Tax  Evasion  Charge 


By  Doris  Willens 

MME.  Eleanor  Elverson  Pate¬ 
notre,  charged  with  evading 
payment  of  $2,193,348  in  in¬ 
come  taxes  from  the  sale  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  in 
1930,  is  now  living  in  the  Ritz- 
Carlton  Hotel,  New  York,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
case  so  she  can  return  to  her  be¬ 
loved  France. 

“It’s  all  a  dreadful  mistake. 
We  intended  no  fraud,  and  my 
conscience  is  entirely  clear,”  the 
78-year-o1d  widow  of  a  French 
ambassador  to  the  United  States 
said  this  week  in  an  interview 
with  Editoh  &•  Publisher. 

The  indictment  was  drawn  up 
recently  by  the  United  States 
government  against  Mme.  Pate¬ 
notre  and  her  son,  Raymond,  48. 

Thomas  F.  Murphy,  assistant 
United  States  attorney,  has  said 
Mme.  Patenotre  falsely  stated 
she  had  given  her  son  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  he  sold  it  in  1930.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  indictment,  the  paper 
was  sold  for  $10,500,000. 

The  transaction  took  place  in 
Montreal.  Canada,  and  since  M. 
Patenotre  was  a  French  citizen, 
he  claimed  tax  exemption.  But 
according  to  the  government,  on 
the  day  of  the  sale  $4,000,000  of 
the  proceeds  was  turned  over  to 
Mme.  Patenotre,  and  she  later 
transferred  the  money  to  her 
bank  in  Amsterdam. 

Pact  Brought  Investigation 
All  this  was  learned,  Murphy 
said,  after  a  tax  convention  was 
signed  by  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 
in  1943,  allowing  American 
Treasury  agents  to  examine 
bank  accounts  in  Montreal. 

At  the  time  of  the  sale  of  the 
Inquirer,  to  Curtis-Martin  News¬ 
papers.  Inc.,  it  was  believed  the 
company  had  paid  $20,000,000 
for  stock  control  of  the  Inquirer 
and  for  all  the  stock  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  Co.  of 
Pennsylvania,  owners  of  the  In¬ 
quirer  building. 

Mme.  Patenotre  denies  any  of 
the  proceeds  were  turned  over 
to  her. 

“I  gave  the  paper  to  my  son 
because  I  found  I  could  not  han¬ 
dle  it,”  she  said.  “He  had  to 
sell  it  because  he  had  papers  in 
France  to  take  care  of.  He 
could  not  stay  in  Philadelphia.” 

Still  beautiful  despite  her 
years,  Mme.  Patenotre  is  calm 
and  confident  about  the  charge. 
Trial  has  been  set  for  Jan.  4, 
unless  a  settlement  is  reached. 

Mme.  Patenotre  inherited  the 
paper,  made  famous  by  her 
father.  Col.  James  Elverson,  Sr., 
upon  the  death  of  her  brother, 
Col.  James  Elverson,  Jr.,  in 
1929.  She  returned  from  France, 
where  she  had  been  living  for 
years,  with  her  son.  After  the 
paper  was  sold,  they  again  went 
to  France,  and  remained  there 
until  two  years  ago. 

Citizenship  Switches 
According  to  Murphy,  Mme. 
Patenotre  lost  her  citizenship 
when  she  married  Jules  Pate¬ 
notre,  French  ambassador  to  the 


U.  S.  in  the  1880’8,  in  1894.  She 
regained  it  by  petition  in  1927, 
became  a  French  citizen  by  dec¬ 
laration  in  1933,  and  is  now  pe¬ 
titioning  for  U.  S.  citizenship 

But  Mme.  Patenotre  denied 
she  wants  to  regain  her  U.  S. 
citizenship.  She  considers 
France  her  home,  and  is  eager 
for  the  dav  when  she  and  her 
son  can  return. 

Raymond  Patenotre  was  born 
in  Atlantic  Citv.  N.  J.,  in  1900, 
while  his  mother  was  visiting 
this  country.  But  he  was  raised 
in  France,  is  a  French  citizen, 
and  was  a  Cabinet  member  in 
various  pre-war  French  govern¬ 
ments. 

After  the  war,  he  was  accused 
of  collaboration  with  the  Nazis, 
and  hi«  Ove  newspapers  were 
confiscated. 

Mme.  Patenotre  said  the 
charge  had  been  dropped  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  evidence  to 
substantiate  it. 

“It  was  so  ridiculous,”  she  de¬ 
clared.  “Actually,  he  had  been 
in  hiding  from  the  Germans  for 
two  years.  They  were  hunting 
for  him.  The  judge  simply 
threw  the  case  out  of  court.  He 
was  accused  because  the  post¬ 
war  government  was  ‘after’  the 
members  of  the  pre-war  cab¬ 
inets.”  She  said  the  post-war 
government  has  confiscated  the 
papers  of  all  pre-war  cabinet 
members. 

M.  Patenotre  is  now  staying  at 
the  Carlton  House,  where  he  is 
under  the  care  of  a  physician. 

Reiterating  that  her  son  did 
not  transfer  proceeds  of  the  In¬ 
quirer  sale  to  her,  Mme.  Pate¬ 
notre  said  theirs  is  a  “very 
united  family.” 

“I  don’t  worry  about  any  busi¬ 
ness  matters  at  all.”  she  said. 
“My  son  and  daughter  take  care 
of  me.  and  give  me  everything 
I  want.” 

The  War  Years 

Throughout  the  war.  Mme. 
Patenotre  was  living  in  France, 
much  of  the  time  at  her  country 
home  near  the  Riviera.  “It  is 
impossible  for  Americans  to  im¬ 
agine  what  it  is  like  to  live  in 
an  invaded  country.  It  was 
dreadful,”  she  said. 

She  said  her  son  is  making  no 
efforts  to  regain  his  newspaper 
properties. 

“Many  injustices  were  done 
after  the  war,”  she  went  on.”  All 
those  who  remained  in  France 
were  accused  of  collaboration, 
and  tho.se  who  ran  away  were 
called  the  heroes.”  She  spoke 
with  irony  in  her  quiet  voice. 

She  explained  that  the  U.  S. 
government  got  word  to  Ray¬ 
mond  after  the  war  about  the 
indictment  and  the  two  of  them 
then  came  to  this  country  to  try 
to  clear  the  charges. 

“I'm  not  a  business  woman, 
and  I  don’t  pretend  to  under¬ 
stand  the  details  of  all  this.  But 
I  do  know  the  charge  is  not  true, 
and  I’m  sure  it  will  be  straight¬ 
ened  out  soon.  Then  we  can 
go  back  home,”  she  concluded. 


Scripps*  Relish 
Of  Detail  Work 
Is  Recalled 

As  a  postlude  to  the  quiet  o'o- 
servance  of  its  75th  anniversary 
last  Aug.  23,  the  Detroit  ( Mich. ) 
News  has  brought  together,  in 
a  leather-bound  pamphlet,  seven 
articles  which  relate  the  early 
endeavors  of  its  founder,  James 
E.  Scripps. 

The  articles,  or  memoirs,  were 
written  by  George  W.  Stark,  vet¬ 
eran  member  of  the  News  staff 
who  is  Historiographer  of  the 
City  of  Detroit.  They  appeared 
originally  in  the  News’  “Town 
Talk”  column  last  summer. 

The  founder  of  the  News,  says 
Stark,  died  in  1906,  “having  ac¬ 
complished  the  major  part  of 
what  he  had  set  out  to  do." 
His  two  chief  concerns  were  the 
common  man  and  the  future  of 
Detroit. 

Instantaneous  Success 

Noting  that  the  success  of  the 
new  Evening  News  in  1873  “was 
what  might  be  called  instan¬ 
taneous,”  Stark  brings  into 
sharp  focus  the  recollections  of 
Mr.  Scripps  on  the  25th  anni¬ 
versary,  particularly  the  rou¬ 
tine  which  the  young  publisher 
had  followed: 

“I  was  up  at  5  or  6  o’clock  in 
the  morning,”  Mr.  Scripps  had 
recorded,  “and  at  work.  I 
reached  the  office  soon  after  7, 
being,  with  rare  exceptions,  the 
first  man  there.  I  worked  at  my 
desk  until  the  paper  was  ready 
for  make-up. 

“Then,  after  directing  that.  I 
hurried  to  the  pressroom  to  as¬ 
sist  in  delivering  to  the  news¬ 
boys  and  the  carriers,  a  matter 
requiring  all  the  executive  skill 
we  could  command. 

“When  the  rush  was  over,  I 
would  return  to  the  editorial 
room  to  prepare  copy  for  the 
compositors  to  begin  on  the 
next  morning  and,  at  6  or  7 
o’clock,  would  start  for  home 
with  the  tin  cash  box,  contain¬ 
ing  the  day’s  receipts,  in  pennies 
and  nickels,  under  my  arm. 

“The  evening  was  spent  in 
counting  up  the  cash,  putting 
up  the  small  change  in  packages 
and  doing  the  bookkeeping  of 
the  infant  business. 

“I  suppose  few  men  under¬ 
take  so  much  of  detail  work,  or 
throw  themselves  so  entirely  in¬ 
to  it.  as  I  did.  and  I  am  certain 
that  none  could  enjoy  it  more. 
Even  the  difficulties  and  anx¬ 
ieties  were  a  source  of  pleasure 
in  the  opportunity  they  afford¬ 
ed  for  conquest!” 

■ 

Suggestion  Awards 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  —  Five  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  were  singled  out  for  the 
first  awards  made  under  that 
paper’s  new  suggestion  system. 
Thirty-seven  employes,  repre¬ 
senting  every  department  in  the 
plant,  submitted  ideas  in  the 
first  six  weeks  of  the  system’s 
operation.  Awards  were  made 
for  suggestions  ranging  from  a 
new  apparatus  designed  by  one 
of  the  men  to  re-wind  addresso- 
graph  tape  mechanically  to  a 
new  marking-up  system  for  ads 
in  the  composing  room. 


FM  Directors 
Oppose  Merger 
With  AM  Group 

Chicago — Directors  of  FM  A^ 
sociation,  meeting  here  Dec.  l(|. 
11  at  a  regional  conference  of 
FM  station  operators,  includinj 
about  30  Inland  Daily  PresT/S 
sociation  members  owning  py 
stations,  adopted  a  reso.utioo 
opposing  merger  of  FMA  with 
any  other  trade  association. 

“The  board  was  unanimous  in 
its  opinion  there's  a  definite  need 
for  a  strong  promotional  organ¬ 
ization  to  further  the  interests 
of  the  billion  dollar  FM  indus¬ 
try  and  accordingly  we  have 
provided  for  expanded  promo¬ 
tional  activities  in  our  1949 
budget,"  said  William  E.  Ware 
Council  Bluffs,  la..  FM  presi¬ 
dent. 

Ware  explained  the  resolution 
came  about  as  a  result  of  erro¬ 
neous  reports  that  FMA  was  to 
be  absorbed  by  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Broadcasters,  which 
is  primarily  an  AM  radio  group 
The  board  instructed  its  Gen¬ 
eral  Counsel,  Leonard  H.  Marks, 
to  investigate  complaints  of 
member  stations  that  telephone 
line  facilites  for  FM  networks 
had  been  denied. 

Publisher-Owners  Present 
The  two-day  meeting,  attend¬ 
ed  by  about  50  Mid-West  FM 
operators,  covered  a  number  of 
topics,  including  storecasts,  tran¬ 
sit-radio  and  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of  FM  receiving  sets.  Grad¬ 
ual  acceptance  of  local  FM  sta¬ 
tions  by  advertisers  was  report¬ 
ed,  with  publisher-owned  station 
representatives  opining  that 
their  stations  should  operate  as 
“another  service  of  the  paper” 
Robert  O’Brien,  Council  Blufft 
( la. )  Nonpareil,  operating  both 
FM  and  AM  stations,  reported 
the  combined  radio  operation 
was  in  the  black  and  attributed 
this  to  the  fact  that  radio  is 
considered  a  part  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  both  from  a  service  and 
advertising  standpoint.  “Each 
plugs  the  other,”  said  O'Brien. 

Donald  Breed,  Freeport  (III.1 
Journal-Standard,  told  how  his 
FM  station  had  been  handi¬ 
capped  by  a  “whispering”  cam¬ 
paign  of  a  competing  AM  sta¬ 
tion  that  FM  was  being  “put  on 
the  top  shelf  to  gather  dust  ’  by 
the  big  networks.  He  said  tte 
AM  station  also  countered  wth 
a  free  -  distributed  shopping 
guide  to  combat  the  newspaper- 
owned  FM  station. 

Opposition  on  Wane 
Opposition  on  the  part  of  lo¬ 
cal  advertisers  to  FM  is  on  the 
wane.  Breed  stated,  but  the 
type  of  competition  offered  by 
the  AM  station  had  caused  "a 
lot  of  grief  and  loss  of  revenue 
Another  FM  operator  told 
Breed  to  “keep  plugging  hard 
and  give  good  programming. 
He  said  his  station  had  found 
sports  broadcasts  to  be  one  of 
the  best  ways  of  bu'W.ing  FM 
acceptance. 

Marion  Ayers,  ShelbymW 
( Ind. )  News,  was  appointed  u 
chairman  of  a  new  FM  commit¬ 
tee  to  study  ways  and  me^ 
of  bringing  about  a  syndicaw 
program  service  for  FM  stations. 
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Select  your  best  1948  pictures  for  inclusion  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  10th  News  Picture  Contest 


FOTOGS 

News 

Picture 

Contest 


THREE  CASH  PRIZES  will  be  awarded  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  lor  the  best  news 
photographs  made  by  newspaper  or  news  service  employes,  and  published  in  DAILY 
NEWSP APERS  during  the  calendar  year  1 948.  Entries  will  be  received  at  the  address 
given  below  until  January  31,  1949. 

Winning  photographer  in  the  E.  &  P.  contest  will  receive  the  ANNUAL  AWARD  of 
Kent  State  University,  Kent,  Ohio,  for  his  contribution  to  pictorial  journalism,  and 
the  winning  photo  will  be  hung  in  Kent  Spate's  HALL  OF  FAME. 


CONDITIONS  OF  THE  CONTEST 

1.  Pictures  taken  by  photographers  employed  by  a  newspaper,  a  syndicate, 
a  news  service  or  by  an  accredited  free  lance  in  the  U.  S.  and  its 
possessions,  in  Canada  or  in  Mexico,  are  eligible.  No  stills  from  news¬ 
reels  are  eligible. 

2.  There  is  no  limit  on  number  of  pictures  which  may  be  submitted  by  an 
individual.  Pictures  must  have  been  published  in  a  newspaper  during 
the  CALENDAR  YEAR  OF  1948.  Attach  as  proof  of  publication  a 
clipping  or  tear  sheet  bearing  date  line,  or  a  statement  from  your 
editor  or  chief  of  photo  staff  verifying  publication.  A  descriptive 
caption  on  the  back  of  each  picture  should  tell  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  made,  and  with  what  make  of  camera;  also  the  type  of 
film  and  bulb  employed,  shutter  speed  and  lens  stop.  Publication  of 
a  picture  in  a  magazine  or  other  periodical  does  not  qualify  it  for 
this  contest. 


SECOND  PRIZE 


THIRD  PRIZE 


Certificates  of  award  will 
also  be  made  to  news¬ 
papers  or  news  services 
employing  the  winning 
photographers. 

^  I  III  _  II  I _ III  _  _  _  _  _ 

IMPORTANT 

All  entries  should  be  mounted  on  board, 
sire  not  exceeding  16  x  20.  Entries  must 
be  mailed  on  or  before  January  31,  1948. 
SUBMIT  ALL  MATERIAL,  CARE¬ 
FULLY  PACKED  TO  PREVENT  DAM¬ 
AGE,  ON  OR  BEFORE  JANUARY  31, 
1949. 


3.  All  photos  will  be  judged  in  one  class:  SPOT  NEWS  PHOTOS.  Since 
the  judges  consider  the  photographer’s  ingenuity  in  obtaining  an  unusual 
news  picture  of  local  as  well  as  national  importance,  cameramen  in 
small  communities  have  an  equal  opportunity  with  the  photographers  of 
large  cities  to  win  recognition. 

4.  Pictures  must  be  submitted  in  8x10  size.  Prints  must  be  glossy  and 
should  be  mounted  on  board  (size  of  mounting  is  not  to  exceed  16x20) 
to  protea  the  print  and  show  it  effectively  to  the  judges.  A  flexible 
non-curling  board  is  best  for  exhibition  purposes.  Each  picture  must 
carry  a  title  written  or  lettered  under  it.  NO  NAMES  OR  OTHER 
IDENTIFICATION  SHOULD  APPEAR  ON  THE  FRONT  OF  THE 
PICTURE. 

5.  Pictures  will  not  be  returned  unless  requested  at  time  of  entry.  All 
copyrights  will  be  carefully  respected  in  reproduction  for  news  purposes 
in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

CTO  PHOTO  DEPARTMENT  HEADS:  Please 
post  these  rules  conspicuously  for  your  staff.) 

•  •  • 


News  Picture  Contest 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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Harr  Confirms 
Report  of  Plan 
For  Phila.  Daily 

By  Chales  W.  Duke 

Philadelphia  —  Further  sub¬ 
stantiation  of  the  report  this  city 
is  to  have  another  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  the  near  future  was 
obtained  this  week  from  reliable 
sources  associated  with  the 
movement.  (E&P,  Dec.  11,  p.  9.) 

Luther  Harr,  former  City 
Treasurer  and  former  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Banking  Commis¬ 
sioner,  confirmed  the  fact  a  syn¬ 
dicate  is  being  formed  to  pur¬ 
chase  assets  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  a  morning  daily  which 
suspended  publication  Feb.  1, 
1947. 

From  the  plant  of  the  Record 
at  Broad  and  Wood  streets, 
Harr  indicated.  the  syndi¬ 
cate  expects  eventually  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  six-day  morning  tabloid. 
The  Bulletin  Company,  which 
bought  the  Record  plant  and 
equipment  from  J.  David  Stern 
after  a  gui^d  strike,  occupies  the 
plant  to  publish  the  Sunday 
Bulletin  editions. 

"We  will  have  enough  money 
to  do  a  good  job,”  said  Harr. 
‘‘We  are  getting  closer  to  the 
time  when  a  settlement  will  be 
effected.  At  this  time  I  can  only 
say  that  the  date  of  publication 
is  indefinite,  although  we  are 
hopeful  of  progress  soon  after 
the  turn  of  the  new  year.” 

Harr  admitted  he  is  spearhead 
of  the  movement  which  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  enlist  financial  support 
and  gather  members  for  a  pur¬ 
chasing  syndicate.  Names  of  in¬ 
fluential  leaders  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party — national,  state  and 
city — are  being  freely  mentioned 
in  conversations  here,  but  Harr 
said  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
mention  names  at  this  time. 

Clearly  indicated,  however, 
was  the  fact  that  the  current 
movement  to  revive  the  Record 
represents  a  concerted  effort  by 
leading  members  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  organization  to  institute  a 
newspaper  that  would  be  a 
spokesman  for  their  party  and 
standard-bearer  in  the  elections 
of  1950  and  1952,  particularly  in 
state  and  city  government. 

The  name  of  Matthew  H.  Mc- 
Closkey,  contractor  and  party 
leader,  is  mentioned  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  negotiations.  Harr 
admitted  McCloskey  had  been 
“talked  to."  It  was  his  sugges¬ 
tion  that  Albert  M.  Greenfield, 
realtor  and  banker,  might  be 
counted  upon  as  a  “big  adver¬ 
tiser"  but  not  likely  to  become 
actually  engaged  in  the  enter¬ 
prise. 

Harr  was  identified  with  the 
Record  as  treasurer  during  the 
Stern  regime.  He  has  only  re¬ 
cently  occupied  new  quarters  in 
an  office  building  at  16th  and 
Walnut  streets  under  the  title  of 
Research  and  Planning.  Inc., 
with  a  partner.  E.  C.  Dearing. 

■ 

Heads  Airlines  PR 

Montreal — R.  C.  Macinnes.  a 
former  Ottawa  press  gallery  re¬ 
porter  for  British  United  Press, 
has  been  appointed  director  of 
public  relations  for  Trans-Can¬ 
ada  Airlines. 


15  Join  R&T 
20-Year  Club 

Des  Moines,  la.  —  Fifteen 
“freshmen"  were  taken  into  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  Co.  20-year  Club  recently 
in  an  initiation  ceremony  and 
banquet  at  which  Gardner 
Cowles,  president,  presented  en¬ 
graved  gold  watches  to  the  new 
members. 

The  initiation  brought  the  to¬ 
tal  number  of  active  employes 
with  more  than  20  years’  service 
to  194.  The  newspapers  have  a 
total  of  1,200  on  the  payroll. 

Press  Wireless 
Starts  Service 
For  Germany 

Press  Wireless  now  has  the 
only  transmitting  and  reception 
service  in  Berlin,  and  under  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  Army  of 
Occupation,  the  Deutsche  Paste 
has  installed  its  own  transmit¬ 
ting  and  receiving  equipment, 
through  which  Prewi  will  oper¬ 
ate. 

Arrangements  include  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  a  Press  Wireless  of 
Germany  to  be  operated  and 
controlled  by  the  German  press, 
so  as  to  provide  freedom  of 
movement  of  press  dispatches 
between  Germany  and  all  other 
countries  without  government 
interference.  In  this  operation 
Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  will  assist 
in  the  handling  of  the  service. 

Once  this  is  effectuated,  it  will 
be  the  third  communication 
company  in  the  hands  of  the 
press.  In  addition  to  Press 
Wireless,  Radio  Stampa,  of  Italy, 
operates  on  a  similar  basis. 

Service  through  Deutsche 
Poste  was  inaugurated  recently 
with  an  exchange  of  messages. 
W.  J.  McCambridge.  president 
of  Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  acknowl¬ 
edged  greetings  from  Germany 
with  this  statement: 

“We  are  delighted  to  have  the 
first  postwar  message  from  the 
Deutsche  Poste  in  Berlin  and 
congratulate  it  on  its  reestab¬ 
lishment  of  its  communication 
facilities  in  that  city  with  the 
outside  world. 

“I  hope  this  will  be  a  mile¬ 
stone  in  the  efforts  to  stabilize 
the  peace  movement  in  that  it  is 
an  integral  part  in  the  handling 
of  press  information  in  which 
all  the  world  is  interested.  'Hie 
Deutsche  Poste  has  our  com¬ 
plete  assurance  and  good-will  in 
w'orking  with  it  to  the  end  that 
the  needs  of  the  press  will  be 
fully  served.  Our  cordial  greet¬ 
ings  go  to  you  at  this  season. 


Milk  Fund  Report 

The  Free  Milk  Fund  for 
Babies,  Inc.,  has  distributed 
9.070.718  quarts  of  milk  free 
since  it  was  founded  in  1926, 
Mayor  O'Dwyer  of  New  York 
was  informed  this  week  by 
Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
its  president  and  founder.  Nu¬ 
merous  associations  conduct 
benefits  for  the  Fund. 


Negroes  Vote 
'Holiday'  on 
Mobile  Papers 

Mobile.  Ala. — A  “reading  holi¬ 
day"  against  daily  newspapers 
published  here  was  voted  Dec. 
12  at  a  meeting  of  approxi¬ 
mately  125  Negroes. 

Avoiding  the  term  “boycott,” 
the  Negroes  made  the  “reading 
holiday”  effective  “at  once"  for 
“an  indefinite  time.” 

The  action  followed  a  similar 
meeting  recently  when  a  com¬ 
mittee  reported  that  R.  B. 
Chandler,  publisher  of  the  Mo¬ 
bile  Press  (afternoon).  Mobile 
Register  (morning)  and  Press 
Register  (Sunday),  had  refused 
to  grant  a  request  that  “Mrs." 
and  “Miss”  be  used  in  news 
stories  and  paid  obituary  notices 
about  Negro  women.” 

The  committee  also  reported 
that  Chandler  told  them  he  con¬ 
sidered  a  threat  had  been  im¬ 
plied  to  boycott  the  newspapers 
and  that  the  newspapers  would 
not  acquiesce  in  any  request  in 
face  of  a  threat. 

Chandler  made  no  statement 
after  the  meeting,  saying  the 
staff  writer’s  report  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  would  suffice. 

When  the  committee  called 
on  Chandler  about  10  days  ago. 
another  of  its  requests  was  that 
the  newspapers  change  the  edi¬ 
torial  policy  as  to  segregation 
and  civil  rights.  The  group  con¬ 
tended  the  editorial  policies  of 
Mobile  newspapers  were  “in¬ 
flammatory”  and  “anti-Negro.” 

■ 

INS  Editors  Give 
Truman  No.  1  Spot 

Editors  of  International  News 
Service  unanimously  selected 
the  election  of  President  Tru¬ 
man  and  the  Democratic  sweep 
of  Congress  as  “The  No.  1  News 
Story  of  1948.” 

The  East-West  cold  war — 
along  with  the  efforts  of  the 
Soviets  to  drive  the  Allied 
powers  out  of  Berlin  and  the 
airlift — ran  a  close  second. 
The  rest: 

3.  Establishment  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan:  operation  of  the 
European  Recovery  Program. 

4.  Creation  of  the  State  of 
Israel;  Palestine  War,  and  as¬ 
sassination  of  Count  Bernadotte. 

5.  Madame  Kasenkina’s  free¬ 
dom  leap  from  the  Soviet  con¬ 
sulate  in  New  York;  continuing 
spy  investigations. 

6.  Assassination  of  Mohandas 
Gandhi. 

7.  American  cost-of-living;  in¬ 
flation. 

8.  Death  of  Babe  Ruth. 

9.  Communist  coup  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  mysterious  death  of 
Jan  Masaryk. 

10.  Birth  of  Princess  Eliz¬ 
abeth’s  baby. 

O'Connell  With  ATF 

John  H.  O'Connell,  who  served 
in  various  capacities  on  the  old 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evening 
Ledger,  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  ATF, 
Inc.,  parent  company  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Type  Founders,  Inc.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  he  has  served  Cur- 
tiss-Wright  Corp.  in  public  re¬ 
lations  and  advertising. 


$650,000  Voted 
For  Anthracite 

Anthracite  Institute's  1949  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  to  promote 
product  and  equipment  has  b«n 
approved  by  the  Institute's 
Board  of  Directors  with  an  ao- 
propriation  of  $650,000  for  the 
coming  year. 

The  new  campaign  will  con¬ 
tinue  major  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  activities  initiated  by  fte 
Institute  in  December,  1947 
Newspapers  in  the  major  an¬ 
thracite  markets  will  get  l.OOO- 
line  and  600-line  copy. 

This  Week's 
Plaque  Goes 
To  Minneapolis 

The  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Tribune  has  been  awarded  first 
prize  and  a  silver  plaque  as 
winner  of  This  Week  magazine's 
fourth  annual  circulation  co.’i- 
test  among  its  distributing 
newspapers. 

Second  prize  went  to  the  Des 
Moines  ( la. )  Register  and  Tri^ 
une.  Third  and  fourth  prizes 
went  to  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal  and  the  Atlanta  (Ga* 
Journal,  and  four  Honorable 
Mention  awards  went  to  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News.  Baltimore  (Md 
Sun  and  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star. 

Tom  Cathcart,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  newspaper  rela¬ 
tions  at  This  Week,  announced 
that,  due  to  the  closeness  of  the 
score  and  high  calibre  of  the 
campaign  plans  used,  the  cash 
value  of  the  second  and  third 
prizes  and  the  four  HM  awards 
would  be  doubled.  Also  two 
special  prizes  were  awarded  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bullefin  and 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  Trer- 
eler  for  particular  merit. 

Judges  for  the  contest  were 
Tom  Farrelly,  business  manager 
of  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jos'- 
nal;  Matt  Sullivan,  circulatio: 
director  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  A.  D.  Wallace,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  New  Yofl: 
World-Telegram,  and  Robert  I' 
Brown,  editor  of  Editor  &  Pit 

LISHER. 

■ 

'Adopt'  10  Austrians 

Portland,  Ore. — The  Portkrd 
Newspaper  Guild  has  “adopted 
10  Austrian  newspapermen  and 
has  been  sending  one  $10  CAK 
package  monthly  to  each. 


Succeeds  Polk 

Alexander  Kendrick,  foraw 
Chicago  Sun  reporter  in  Hui- 
sia,  has  been  assigned  m 
Columbia  Broadcasting  Sp- 
fem  correspondent  in  the  Nec 
East.  He  replaces  Georj* 
Polk,  who  was  slain  last  MuT 
in  Greece,  but  will  make  hii 
headquarters  at  Ankarra.  in¬ 
stead  of  Athens.  Kendrick 
has  been  serving  CBS  fro® 
Vienna. 
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Needed  Press  Research 
Told  in  'Communications' 

IN  HIS  “Editor's  Notebook”  in 

the  Chicago  Daily  News,  John 
S.  Knight  declared,  “There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  the  news¬ 
paper  business  that  better  pro¬ 
duction  and  an  adequate  supply 
of  newsprint  won’t  cure.” 

True  enough,  agree  15  con¬ 
tributors  to  this  book.  But  the 
curing  wiJ  need  a  lot  of  facts — 
new,  objective,  and  therefore 
beautiful,  facts. 

For  “better  production”  means 
better  solving  of  economic  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  industry,  as  well 
as  a  better  economic  life  ulti¬ 
mately  for  the  people  of  the 
world.  It  means  a  production 
fully  adequate  for  our  time,  in¬ 
tellectually  and  professionally, 
as  well  as  better  mechanical 
production  for  our  product. 

It  means  quick  and  constant 
mass  communication — wide,  au¬ 
thentic,  and  effective  informa¬ 
tion— without  which  modern  so¬ 
ciety  may  not  be  able  to  sur¬ 
vive. 

“Communications”  is  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  15  studies  of  mass  media 
prepared  by  15  nationally  rec¬ 
ognized  specialists  for  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Communications  Re¬ 
search  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  They  survey  known  facts 
in  six  fields,  sketch  situations, 
and  propose  problems  for  “im¬ 
mediately  needed  research.” 

In  his  chapter  on  “The  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  an  Editor,” 
Robert  J.  Blakely  of  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune  warns;  “When  private  in¬ 
terests  cease  to  be  served  by 
private  enterprise,  individuals 
quit  business.  When  the  general 
welfare  ceases  to  be  best  served 
by  private  enterprise,  private 
enterprise  will  be  quit.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  is  a  trustee  of  private  in¬ 
terests  and  of  the  public  interest. 
I^e  editor  is  the  trustee  exclu¬ 
sively  of  the  public  interest.  He 
must  work  with  his  publisher 
/or  the  public.” 

Similarly,  in  1945,  James  B. 
Heston  of  the  New  York  Times 
wrote  in  “The  Newspaper” 
(Scribner’s),  “The  first  article 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  placed 
there  as  a  pledge  of  safety  to 
the  people,  and  the  primary  ob¬ 
ligation  of  the  newspaper  in 
general  and  of  the  reporter  in 
^rticular  is  to  the  people  .  .  . 
The  reporter  does  not  owe  that 
primary  allegiance  to  the  owner 
of  his  newspaper,  or  to  his  man¬ 
aging  editor,  or  to  his  govern- 
ment,  or  to  the  sources  of  his 
information:  he  owes  it  to  the 
people.” 


But  it  takes  money  to  be  vir 
tuous.  The  manager  of  a  Frencl 
fgency  recently  proposec 
mat  taxation  should  suppor 
news-agency  service  in  Franc( 
^  supply  it  free  to  newspa 
^  author  in  thi 
no  reason  why 
1  institution,  governmen 
supported,  should  not  enter  tht 
communications  field  .  .  .  nt 

reason  why  a  city  should  noi 


own  a  radio  station  ...  no 
reason  why  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  should  not  own  and  pro¬ 
mote  a  national  network.”  But 
the  weight  of  opinion  is  against 
it. 

Writes  Dr.  Charles  V.  Kinter 
in  his  chapter  on  “Economic 
Problems  in  the  Private  Owner¬ 
ship  of  Communications’:  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  inde¬ 
pendence  from  government 
domination  could  be  attained  if 
support  came  from  tax  revenues 
.  .  .  The  checks  and  balances 
imposed  by  having  to  please  the 
public  appear  to  overcome  by 
far  the  dangers  that  critics  of 
private  control  see  connected 
with  giving  the  public  what  it 
wants  instead  of  what  it  should 
have.” 

Dr.  Kinter  was  formerly  a 
financial  writer  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  He  is  now  an  econo¬ 
mist  for  Shaw,  Isham  and  Co., 
and  a  lecturer  in  the  School  of 
Commerce  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  of  communica¬ 
tions,  Dr.  Kinter  discusses  five 
factors: 

1.  A  major  technological  revo¬ 
lution  does  more  than  make 
larger  audiences  possible.  It 
makes  larger  audiences  neces¬ 
sary  for  adequate  income.  It  is 
an  upheaval  that  endangers 
large  investment  as  new  tech¬ 
niques  to  reach  these  larger  au¬ 
diences  are  being  perfected. 

1.  Yet  the  press’s  social  re¬ 
sponsibility,  going  far  beyond 
that  of  most  other  industries, 
must  occasionally  sacrifice  profit 
in  the  public  interest,  must  be 
interested  in  education,  must  in¬ 
form  without  distorting,  and 
must  never  yield  to  govern¬ 
mental  or  economic  domination. 

3.  A  privately  owned  press 
that  must  please  its  audience 
and  produce  an  acceptable  prod¬ 
uct  in  order  to  exist,  is  more  apt 
to  be  an  independent  press  than 
one  publicly  owned  or  subsi¬ 
dized. 

4.  The  soaring  spiral  of  costs 
is  the  great  problem  of  the  hour 
for  the  press.  Hard  work  and 
ingenuity  must  solve  it. 

5.  Instead  of  a  decline  of  com¬ 
petition,  most  communications 
confront  growing  competition 
from  an  economic  standpoint. 

Among  problems  Dr.  Kinter 
suggests  for  research  are  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  sources  of  in¬ 
come;  facts  designed  to  reduce 
production  cost,  particularly  in 
the  mechanical  and  graphic  arts; 
improved  knowledge  of  price 
and  income  elasticity  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  —  rate 
changes  desirable  in  periods  of 
business  cycle,  and  changes  of 
income  to  expect  during  depres¬ 
sion;  objective  research  on  em¬ 
ployee  relations;  faster  delivery 
methods,  and  ways  to  make 
space  and  time  more  valuable  to 
advertisers. 

Similarly,  other  contributing 
specialists  review  factors  we 
know,  and  suggest  others  we 
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need  to  know  quickly  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  aspects  of  press  and  ra¬ 
dio: 

Problems  of  government  regu¬ 
lation,  of  economic  needs,  and  of 
the  decreasing  number  of  com¬ 
petitive  newspapers;  psychologi¬ 
cal  factors  of  mass  appeal  and 
of  social  implication;  neglected 
dimensions  of  readership  stud¬ 
ies;  probable  effects  of  tele¬ 
vision,  FM,  and  facsimile;  the 
sociology  of  communications, 
the  measuring  of  public  opinion, 
and  the  problems  of  responsi¬ 
bility. 

In  a  forthright  and  particu¬ 
larly  able  chapter  on  the  editor- 
publisher  relationship.  Dr.  Ralph 
Casey,  director  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  analyzes  his  inter¬ 
views  with  15  editors  across  the 
country. 

“The  fundamental  mark  of  a 
profession,”  Dr.  Casey  writes, 
"is  the  recognition  of  a  public 
obligation  and  a  moral  responsi¬ 
bility  by  a  member  of  the  craft, 
coupled  with  intellectual  train¬ 
ing  in  the  broad  sense,  the  habit 
of  intellectual  discipline,  and  the 
acquisition  of  a  special  compe¬ 
tence  fitted  to  the  practice  of 
the  profession.” 

Dr.  Casey’s  study  was  done  on 
invitation  of  the  Commission  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press.  His  inter¬ 
views  left  him  convinced  that 
"the  soundest  location  of  power 
is  that  in  which  the  publisher 
either  permits  the  direction  of 
editorial  and  news  policies  to 
lodge  exclusively  with  the  edi¬ 
tors,  or,  if  the  publisher  wishes 
to  exercise  supervision,  he  seeks 
to  maintain  a  consistent  direc¬ 
tion  of  policy,  always  with  the 
counsel  of  his  editors.  Inter¬ 
mittent  intervention  in  editorial 
policy  is  unsound,”  Dr.  Casey 
concludes,  “if  not  unworkable.” 

This  is  an  important  provoca¬ 
tive  book.  It  comes  to  grips 
with  subsoil  conditions  from  the 
standpoint  of  journalism  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  government,  economics, 
and  to  the  new  competing  media 
in  a  crucially  changing  world. 

Array  of  Facts  on  China 
Sidesteps  War,  Politics 

CH.VNGING  CHINA,  by  Harrison  Fore- 
mean.  With  260  photosrraphs  by  the 
.mthor.  337  pp.  New  York;  Crown 
PiibIi.shors.  $4. 

TWENTY-ONE  years  ago, 

Chiang  Kai-shek  himself  led  a 
worker-peasant  rebellion  against 
the  established  government  of 
China.  He  was  victorious,  and 
his  revolutionary  army  repre¬ 
sented  the  Kuomintang  or  Na¬ 
tionalist  Party.  And  the  Kuo¬ 
mintang  had  made  its  bid  for 
power  on  pledges  to  end  foreign 
privilege,  overthrow  militarism, 
and  educate  the  masses. 

Less  than  a  month  after  vic¬ 
tory,  Chiang  turned  Nationalist 
guns  on  Communists  in  all  areas 
under  his  control.  Russian  ad¬ 
visors  were  sent  back  to  Mos¬ 
cow.  Communists  fled  to  the 
south  of  China,  and  the  right 
wing  of  the  Kuomintang  was  in 
power.  But  Chinese  Commun¬ 
ists  never  ceased  to  challenge 
Chiang’s  rule.  Battles  in  China 
today  may  be  the  decisive  ones 
in  that  long  struggle. 

Yet  Foreman  in  this  new  book 
avoids  both  politics  and  war. 
Probably  deliberately,  to  keep 
from  dating  his  volume.  Yet 


with  news  of  the  Chiang-Com- 
munist  struggle  echoing  against 
both  White  House  and  State 
Department,  one  has  in  this 
"Changing  China”  the  uneasy 
feeling  of  reading  a  bird’s-eye 
Baedeker  in  an  ivory  tower  with 
walls  that  are  anything  but 
sound-proof. 

The  book,  however,  has  an 
exceptional  quantity  of  facts  in¬ 
terestingly  presented.  Foreman’s 
seven-league  boots  as  a  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  New  York 
Times  and  NBC  have  carried 
him  on  a  reporter  s  trained  and 
observant  tour  from  one  end  of 
China  to  the  other.  In  more  than 
one  sense,  his  book  is  a  sprightly 
and  digested  Baedeker  that  can 
serve  newsmen  trying  to  get  the 
China  story  across. 

The  author  has  a  reporter’s 
eye  for  detail,  a  flair  for  making 
facts  read  like  fiction.  Some¬ 
times  his  facts  —  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  estimate  of  China’s  lit¬ 
eracy,  for  instance — are  fiction. 
But  not  too  often  for  a  great 
many  facts  about  a  very  vast 
country. 

■ 

Hoover  Plan 
T o  Raise  Postal 
Rates  Is  Denied 

W  ASHiNGTON  —  Widely  publi¬ 
cized  reports  that  the  Hoover 
Commission  on  Reorganization 
of  Federal  Agencies  will  sug¬ 
gest  that  second-class  mailing 
rates  be  boosted  substantially, 
were  ruled  out  this  week  by 
personages  high  on  the  staff  of 
the  ex-President. 

The  report  from  reputable 
sources  said  the  issue  will  be 
turned  back  to  Congress  with¬ 
out  recommendation.  Congress, 
on  several  occasions,  has  refused 
to  boost  the  newspaper  mailing 
rate  on  the  ground  the  country’s 
founding  fathers  determined 
that  dissemination  of  printed 
information  was  of  paramount 
importance  and  favorable  pos¬ 
tage  rates  should  prevail. 

Postmaster  General  Jesse  Don¬ 
aldson  expressed  a  like  view 
after  discussing  the  postal  defi¬ 
cit  with  President  Truman  last 
week,  further  challenging  the 
accuracy  of  the  published  re¬ 
ports.  The  formal  discussion  of 
postal  affairs  is  not  expected  to 
be  released  for  several  weeks. 


INSTALLATION  ENGINEERS 
The  lirst  quesUoD  asked  when 
there’s  a  press  to  be  installed, 
repaired,  rebuilt  or  dismantled 
is  "How  Ions  wiU  it  take?". 
We  answer  this  quesUon — an 
up-toKlate  machine  shop,  24 
hour  emerKeuc;  service,  experi¬ 
enced  en«rineers  familiar  with 
every  make  press,  and  a  mod¬ 
em  trucking  series. 

First  in  Nation-Wide  Service 


ICENTRE-AMMON  CO. 
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Carlton  Matson,  Sage  Is  Dead, 
Famed  Editorial  But  His  Humor 
Writer,  Dies  L  ives  A  Iter  Him 


Matson 


Cleveland,  O.  —  Carlton  K. 
Matson,  58,  associate  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Press,  died  of 
cancer  here 
Dec.  12. 

N  a  t  i  o  n  a  lly 
known  for  hon¬ 
est  and  search¬ 
ing  editorials,  at 
least  two  of 
Matson’s  pieces 
earned  fame. 

One  of  them, 

“Strictly  P  e  r  - 
sonal.  But  Im- 
portant  to 
Every  b  ody,” 
was  a  dispas¬ 
sionate  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  malignancy  that  was 
destroying  him,  and  an  almost 
passionate  appeal  for  facing  the 
truth  of  the  disease  as  one  of 
the  ways  leading  to  eventual 
remedial  knowledge.  This  was 
written  four  months  ago. 

More  famous  is  hLs  editorial, 
“If  This  Be  Contempt,”  written 
in  1929,  for  which  he  and  his 
editor,  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  were 
cited  for  contempt,  sentenced  to 
30  days  and  fined  $500. 

The  contempt  action  was 
overruled  by  the  Ohio  Appeals 
Court,  however,  with  the  late 
Newton  D.  Baker  making  an 
impassioned  and  now  historical 
appeal  setting  precedent  for 
freedom  of  the  press. 

The  moot  editorial  had  casti¬ 
gated  a  judge  of  the  lower 
bench  for  issuing  an  injunction, 
intended  to  prevent  an  Ohio 
sheriff  from  interfering  with 
horse  race  betting.  Matson 
challenged  the  judicial  compe¬ 
tency  of  an  officer  of  the  court 
interposing  barriers  to  an  officer 
intent  on  doing  his  duty. 

Matson  hated  name-calling, 
self-deception  and  the  other 
tools  of  lazy  thinking.  By  his 
own  definition,  he  was  a  liberal. 
Seltzer  characterized  him  as  a 
“journalistic  statesman.”  “That 
was  what,  without  himself  ever 
clearly  defining  it  as  such,  he 
wanted  to  be,”  said  Seltzer. 

Matson’s  career  began  on  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News. 
He  later  worked  for  the  old 
New  York  Evening  Mail,  the 
New  York  Journal  and  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  In 
1930,  he  was  named  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  Times. 
Later  he  headed  the  Scripps- 
Howard  bureau  at  Columbus,  O., 
then  became  editor  of  the  old 
Toledo  News-Bee.  When  the 
News-Bee  was  sold,  he  became 
a  publicist.  He  returned  to  the 
Cleveland  Press  as  a  columnist 
in  1944.  He  had  been  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Press  in* 
1928,  a  post  to  which  he  was 
again  appointed. 


M.  P.  Martin  Dies 

Atlanta,  Ga.  —  Meredith  P. 
Martin,  retired  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  representative,  died 
Dec.  12  at  a  private  hospital 
here.  In  1919,  Mr.'  Martin 
opened  the  Southern  office  of 
the  John  Budd  Co.  He  retired 
last  January. 


Spartanburg,  S.  C.  —  Robert 
Quillen,  the  sage  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina’s  picturesque  Fountain  Inn 
vi liege  is  dead. 

But  his  philosophical  and  hu¬ 
morous  columns,  syndicated  to 
300  newspapers,  will  run  three 
months  longer. 

Bob  Quillen,  ill  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  months,  died  in  harness. 
He  wrote  his  final  column  and 
mailed  it  the  night  of  Dec.  9. 
The  next  day  he  died. 

The  bald,  genial  paragrapher, 
humorist  and  columnist  was  61 
when  he  passed  away  at  a 
Hendersonville,  N.  C.  nursing 
home. 

The  former  tramp  printer's 
writings  were  widely  syndicated 
and  through  them  he  became 
known  to  "folks” — as  he  called 
readers  and  other  people — 
throughout  the  United  States. 

He  settled  at  Fountain  Inn, 
became  publisher  of  a  weekly 
newspaper,  the  Fountain  Inn 
Tribune,  and  prospered. 

He  erected  a  statue  to  Eve 
on  his  front  lawn.  This  received 
nationwide  publicity.  He  did 
other  unusual  things.  His  close 
friends  contend  that  he  did  them 
“not  to  attract  attention,  neces¬ 
sarily,  but  because  he  was  Bob 
Quillen  and  liked  to  do  as  he 
pleased.” 

Once  he  published  this  notice 
in  the  Tribune; 

“There  will  be  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  square  dance  at  my  house 
next  Friday  night  to  which  the 
country  people  are  especially 
invited;  in  fact,  everybody  is 
invited  except  those  wno  don't 
like  me  and  those  who  feel  im¬ 
portant.” 

He  once  broke  into  national 
print  by  selling  his  newspaper 
for  one  dollar  because  he  was 
“too  busy”  to  operate  it.  But 
he  soon  grew  hungry  for  the 
odor  of  printer’s  ink  and  bought 
it  back. 

Bob  Quillen  was  buried  Dec. 
11,  with  throngs  of  the  humble 
— always  his  closest  friends — 
and  the  great  attending. 

But  Mrs.  Quillen  “cancelled 
out”  the  brass  band  he  had 
written-up  as  a  feature  of  his 
funeral  in  his  obituary  which 
he  typed  out  several  years  ago. 

The  Sage  of  Fountain  Inn 
never  forgot  the  days  of  patched 
pants  and  worn  out  shoes,  and 
he  seldom  turned  away  a  re¬ 
quest  for  help.  A  part  of  his 
large  income,  devoted  to  benevo¬ 
lences,  is  administered  by  the 
Baptist  Church  from  which  he 
was  buried. 


New  Press,  New  Home 

Montreal — Le  Canada,  French 
language  morning  daily,  which 
has  been  located  on  St.  James 
Street  in  the  heart  of  Montreal’s 
business  section  for  many  years, 
will  move  its  office  and  plant 
next  May  to  a  site  in  the  north 
end  of  the  city  where  a  rail¬ 
way  siding  is  convenient.  Pur¬ 
chase  of  a  new  press  whose  in¬ 
stallation  in  the  present  build¬ 
ing  would  not  be  possible  is  the 
primary  reason  for  the  change. 


M.  B.Hanks  Dies; 
Texas  Publisher, 
Broadcaster 

Abilene,  Tex. — Marshall  Bern¬ 
ard  Hanks,  64,  who  rose  from 
carrierboy  to  publisher  of  the 
Abilene  Reporter-News,  died  of 
a  heart  attack  at  his  home  here 
Dec.  12. 

The  veteran  Texas  newspaper¬ 
man  had  been  active  in  business 
until  the  time  of  his  death, 
though  he  had  never  fully  re¬ 
covered  from  an  illness  suffered 
in  1938. 

He  had  served  as  chief  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Reporter-News  more 
than  35  years  and  had  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  Houston  Harte  of 
San  Angelo  and  local  publishers 
in  ownership  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  Caller  and  Times,  Big 
Spring  Daily  Herald,  Paris  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  Marshall  News  Mes¬ 
senger  and  Denison  Herald. 

Mr.  Hanks  also  was  a  major 
stockholder  in  radio  stations  in 
Abilene,  Paris,  Big  Spring,  Cor¬ 
pus  Christi  and  Wichita  Falls. 

Survivors  include:  his  wife; 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  Andrew  Shel¬ 
ton:  two  granddaughters,  Sharon 
and  Sindy  Shelton;  a  brother. 
Manly  Hanks  of  Breckenridge, 
and  a  niece,  Mrs.  Dean  Austin 
of  Abilene. 

Mr.  Hanks  was  eight  years  old 
when  he  got  his  first  job  with 
the  newspaper  as  a  carrierboy, 
delivering  the  Abilene-Reporter 
on  a  pony.  That  started  a  ca¬ 
reer  which  he  follewed  continu¬ 
ously  with  the  same  publication 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  except 
a  few  years  in  his  youth. 

In  1907,  Mr.  Hanks  faced  a 
major  choice  in  his  business  life 
— between  publishing  and  bank¬ 
ing.  He  turned  down  a  better 
paying  job  as  a  banker  to  stick 
with  the  newspaper.  At  that 
time  he  acquired  his  first  stock 
in  the  Abilene  paper. 

Although  a  key  figure  in  the 
development  of  Abilene  and 
West  "Texas  through  more  than 
three  decades,  Mr.  Hanks  always 
chose  to  act  quietly  and  always 
shunned  personal  prominence. 
His  only  public  office  was  that 
of  school  trustee. 

During  his  time  with  the 
Abilene  newspaper,  he  saw  the 
circulation  grow  from  1,000  to 
more  than  34,000. 


John  H.  Tranter,  71, 
Buffalo  Editor,  Dies 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  —  John  H. 
Tranter,  71,  Buffalo  newspaper 
executive,  died  Dec.  15.  He  had 
been  in  ill 
health  about  a 
year. 

Tranter  was 
named  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of 
the  Courier-Ex¬ 
press  last  Jan. 
1.  He  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  late 
Fred  M.  Mc- 
Clennan  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of 
that  paper  in 
Tranter  1943. 

H  1  s  newspa¬ 
per  career  began  with  the  old 
Buffalo  Times,  as  a  reporter  in 
1894. 


(j^bituarp 


DEANE  S.  PAINE,  71,  retired 

Portland,  Me.,  newsman,  for 
30  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Evening  Express,  originator 
of  "Joe  Rancour,”  for  many 
years  a  popular  Express  feature, 
Dec.  8,  of  injuries  received  when 
struck  by  an  automobile. 

William  J.  Cane,  53,  printer 
and  composing  expediter  of 
magazines  in  the  production  de 
partment  of  Cuneo  Eastern 
Press,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  and 
formerly  composing  room  super 
intendent  of  the  AltentourntPa.) 
Morning  Call,  Dec.  8,  in  a  Ches¬ 
ter,  Pa.,  hospital.  He  was  owe 
with  the  Albany  Times-Unim. 

Russell  Gray,  68,  former 
news  photographer  arid  adver 
Using  man,  who  had  been  with 
the  old  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  North 
American  and  old  Philodelphio 
Record,  Dec.  8,  at  his  home  in 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Edward  Samuel  Kellogg,  70, 
former  advertising  manager  of 
the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Eceniii} 
Post,  and  publisher  of  the  Al¬ 
hambra  (Calif.)  Post-Advemt, 
Dec.  9,  in  La  Jolla,  Calif. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  — $.50  per  line 
4  times —  .40  per  line 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time  — $  1 .00  per  line 

2  times —  .90  per  line 

4  times —  .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 
Count  approximately  fire,  5  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesdsy  nooa. 

There  is  an  additional  charge  of 
1 5  cents  for  the  use  of  a  bo«  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charg# 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ACS, 
please  address  them  as  follows:  6« 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

WtWt>l»AI*fcK  AFfRAbAU  ^ 

PublishinK  and  Printinf  Plait 

APPRAISALS 

Standard  Appraisal  Compisr 
6  Church  Street 

_ New  York  6.  New  Tork  _ 

MARCUS  GRIFFIN  A  A880CUTD 
427  W.  6th  St. 

Loi  Angelo  13, 

NEWSPAPER— BROIEM  ^ 

AOVANTAGIfiOUS  AND  EXCLCSIW 
appraised  WESTEES 
newspapers 

Marcua  Griffin  A  ^•*®**,*i*V.n( 
427  W.  5th  St.,  Loa  Anrelea  »■  WS 
California  daily,  «aeh  required  IMR 
Washington  weekly,  cith  •• 

$17,500.  eastliO 

Southwest  daily,  cash  down 
Texas  weekly,  exclusive  $*•<*• 
$30,000.  u, 

Texas  daily,  exclusive,  terma  it 
agreed  to.  ,,  .m- 

Calif,  daily,  cash  down  half 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Veutnrs._g^ 

CALIFORNIA  DAILIES. 

J.  A.  Snyder.  9980  Brsddotk  w- 

_ Culver  Oitv.  Califortii. — . 

COMPLETE  NEWSP^p 
brokerage  service 


EDITOR  (S  PUBLISHER  for  December  18, 
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newspaper— BROKERS 


fjcLrSlvTi  (^LIFORNIA  WEEK- 
IJES  that  will  soon  grow  into  dailies. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 
Sgj?  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Calif. 

gjCLCSlVE  newspaper  brokers  for 
27  vears-^ur  motto:  “Always  a 
sqaire  deal  for  buyer  and  seller.” 

LE.V  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  52,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 

FLORIDA  dailies  and  weeklies  bought 
and  sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  65. 
Vplhourne.  Florida. _ 

for  buying  or  selling  in  rich 
lows  field,  advise  with  Herman  H. 
Koch,  2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City. 
Tows.  Former  publisher. _ 

MAT  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  pnhlicity. _ ^ 

ihiO  years  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625  Market  St., 
San  Francisco  5.  California. 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

CATALOGUE  No.  16,  for  January, 
now  ready.  MAY  BROS.,  Binghamton, 
New  York. _ 

Fine  paid  circulation  weekly  in  South¬ 
ern  California,  city  of  20,000,  no  com¬ 
petition,  real  chance  for  expansion. 
Others  up  to  $150,000. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  0.  Box  527  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

FOR  SALE — Fast  growing  desert 
daily;  6,000  people,  near  large  city 
which  advertises  heavily;  $75,000 
volume,  can  be  doubled  in  year;  mnst 
sell  due  ta  illness.  Price  $75,000.  In¬ 
formation  given  only  to  well  financed 
inqnmes.  Write  Box  2246,  Editor  It 
Publisher. 

Good  Editor — Poor  Businessman 
Considering  selling  one  of  New  Eng¬ 
land's  top  weeklies.  In  1948  NEA 
national  award  winner,  rated  AAA  by 
AWNPC.  Grossing  $65,000  to  $70,- 
000.  Circulation  3,500.  Modern  equip¬ 
ment,  growing  city,  printing  market 
undeveloped.  Good  spot  for  man  more 
interested  in  solid  living  than  crusad¬ 
ing,  pioneering.  Large  comfortable 
home  available.  Hnrry,  I  may  change 
my  mind.  Box  2308,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

LOS  ANGELES  SHOPPER.  NETS 
1150  week.  No  plant.  Bargain.  J.  L. 
fitoll,  2719  Cloverdale  Ave.,  Los  An- 

geles  16,  California. _ 

WEEKLY  Newspaper  in  Metropolitan 
area  in  Northern  Jersey.  No  plant.  At¬ 
tractive  proposition  for  buyer.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  2326,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WELL  established  weekly  in  middle- 
Atlantic  state.  Good  earnings.  $50,- 
000.  Half  cash.  Box  2267,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


AM  now  ready  to  purchase  another 
^ily  in  city  op  to  20,000  population. 
Prefer  mid-west  or  south.  Good  cash 
oaymcnt.  Successful  record.  Conflden- 
''Sl.  Box  2203.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


UP  to  $100,000  down  for  small  daily. 
Experienced,  adequate  reserves,  top 
references.  Box  2339,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

WILL  BUY  all  or  control  Mid-West 
•mall  daily.  Box  05,  Nowata,  Okla¬ 
homa.  Bank  reference. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

CUTLER-HAMMEE  40/3  H.  P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  preaa 
drives  and  control  panela,  220  v.  8 
Ph.  60  cy.  AC.  complete  with  reaiatora 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv- 
liable,  now  available.  "Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel ;  two 
sre  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel, 
“•nd  casting  stereo  equipment,  21H 
several  pieces,  list  on  re- 
The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINT- 
JtQ  Co..  Waterhury  91,  Gonnecticnt. 

le?  Linotype  machines 

»  and  18.  Hoe  rollmg  machine,  eight 
standard  newspaper  chases  and  eight 
ntskanp  trucks.  Large  supply  of  low 

»  PtblUher^'***''*** 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  i  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


10  X  15  0  &  P  With  Kluge  Feeder 
Long  Fountain.  Variable  Speed  Motor 
$1,100.  532  Chartres  St..  New  Or¬ 
leans,  Louisiana.  General  Printing  Co. 

MODEL  “B”  INTERTYPK.  Serial 
No.  1101.  2  magazines,  2  molds,  gas 
pot,  54 -horse  motor,  A.  C.  110-v, 
single  phase,  60  cycle.  1140  R.  P.  M. 
$2,700.  Price  will  be  reduced  $100 
per  week  until  sold.  A.  K.  Walling, 
Oskalooss'  Herald,  Oskaluosa.  Iowa. 

64  Page  Hoe  Press 

This  press  is  offered  for  immediate 
sale  and  delivery.  It  was  purchased 
by  The  Dallas  Times  Herald  to  use 
during  the  emergency  of  plant  and 
equipment  reconstruction.  It  performs 
excellently  and  is  a  good  bny  for  some 
publisher  who  needs  equipment  now. 
The  press  is  svailable  for  inspection 
in  The  Dallas  Times  Herald’s  auxili¬ 
ary  plant  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald 
First  in  Dallas 

FOR  .SALE 

1  C.  S.  M.-3  Intertype,  electric  pot. 
1  Model  A  Intertype 
Ostrander  Seymour  Mat  Roller 
Goss  Plate  Shaver 

Miehle  and  Babcock  Plat  Bed  Presses 
Duplex  Model  “E”  eight-page 
8  Page  Goss  Cox  0  type  Press 
-V.  C.  Motor 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
_ Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania _ 

WESEL  12  X  27  GALLEY  PROOF 
PRESSES,  both  hand  and  power;  2, 
4  and  6  ton  Metal  Pots;  Goss  full  pg. 
B’lat  Shaver:  Miller  “Special  Pur¬ 
pose”  Saw  Trimmer;  2  Stereo.  Finish¬ 
ing  Blocks;  .Automatic  Plate  Shaving 
and  Finishing  Machines  and  Casting 
Boxes  for  all  standard  sheet  cuts; 
NEW  and  Used  Stereotype  Chases; 
New  Hall  Form  Tables  and  Dump 
Trucks,  also  6  and  8  ft.  Newspaper 
Make-np  Tables;  39"  Chandler  & 
Price  Auto.  Power  Cutter;  No.  4 
Miehle  Cyl.,  high  number,  with  Cross 
Feeder;  21  x  28  Baum  automatic  Job 
Polder:  Morrison  154"  heavy  duty 
Wire  Stitcher.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co., 
120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18, 

Campbell  Cylinder  Press  22  x  24. 
Ideal  for  small  newspaper,  book  and 
circular  work.  Newlv  rebuilt.  $800. 
TYPEWRITERS  —  Editorial  type  — 
(small  and  large  caps)  used  by  the 
Harrisburg  Telegraph.  Fair  condition. 
$20,  $30,  and  $40.  Clarion  Press 

R  D  No.  3,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

FOR  SALE — one  Hoe  No.  5  donble 
screw  flat  bed  inclined  shaver.  <}.  R. 
Benedict.  Evansville  Printing  Corpora- 
tion,  Evansville.  Indiana. _ 

tO-PAGE  HOE  two-deck,  double  width. 
22*',"  cut-off.  Uses  67",  50".  3354". 
16  V, »  rolls.  Two  nnits  four  pages 
wide,  one  unit  two  pages  wide.  Press 
now  printing  more  than  25,000  copies 
daily.  30  h.  p..  d.  c..  220  volt  motor 
Motor  driven  paper  hoist.  For  full  in¬ 
formation.  write  Box  2260,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR — 40  pages,  ster¬ 
eotyping,  electrical  equipment,  chases; 
Duplex  E;  Hoe  23  9/16"  double  page 
stereotyping  outfit;  2  mat  roasters: 
254-ton  remelt  pot;  tabloid  chases;  16 
8-col.  stereotype  chases.  Box  2251. 
Editor  k  Publisher. 

DUPLEX  8-PAGE  AB  complete  with 
motor  for  220-volts,  60-cycles,  3-phsse. 

DUPLEX  40-PAGE  tubular  plate 
press,  complete  stereotype  equipment 
and  motor  for  AC,  220-voIts,  60-cycles, 
3-phase. 

NEW  DUPLEX  12PAGE  standard 
tubular  plate  press  in  16-pagc  frame, 
complete  stereo  and  motor. 

DUPLEX  MODEL  “E"  8-page  Flat 
Bed  Web  perfecting  press,  complete 
with  motor. 

Write  or  wire 

CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

One  North  Main  Street 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin 


USED  ROTARY  NEWSPAPER 
PRESSES 

Hoe,  Goss,  Scott  and  Duplex.  Page 
sizes  from  16  page,  single  width  to 
12  units  with  four  folders  on  sub¬ 
structure.  Sheet-cuts  of  2154",  22)4" 
and  23  9/16".  Hoc  and  Goss  Maga¬ 
zine  presses.  Ten  Rotogravure  units 
built  as  three  .separate  presses.  We 
also  have  available  Duplex  heavy-duty 
mat  roller  and  Cutler-Hammer  dis¬ 
patch  conveyors.  Write  us  your  re¬ 
quirements  and  we  will  furnish  eom- 
plete  details.  The  Mezo-Steele  Com¬ 
pany.  400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6, 
Illinois. 

FOR  S.ALE — Hoe  web  rotary  16-page 
newspaper  press,  curved  page  caster, 
shaver,  tail  cutter,  finishing  block.  De¬ 
livery  about  March.  Wabash  (Indi¬ 
ana)  Plain  Dealer. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
SMATCO  ROUTERS 
STEREOTYPE  MACHINERY 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

II  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT. 
We  have  just  pnrehased  the  entire 
printing  equipment  of  the  Coastal 
Georgian  Plant  in  Brunswick,  Georgia. 
The  plant  consists  of  a  16-page  Hoe 
Rotary  Newspaper  Press  with  extra 
8-psge  Scott  Deck.  Capable  of  print¬ 
ing  24-page8.  Complete  with  all  stere¬ 
otype  equipment.  Two  Model  5  Lino¬ 
types.  One  Model  14  Linotype,  one 
Model  03SM  Intertype.  One  excellent 
Ludlow  Caster  with  mats  and  cabinet. 
Five  tons  combination  metal.  Available 
for  inspection.  Priced  especially  low 
for  immediate  sale.  Newspaper  Divi¬ 
sion,  Turner  Printing  Machinery,  Inc., 
2630  Payne  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
TOwer  1-1810.  Plants  in  Ohicago- 
Detroit. _ 

FOR  SALE — 3  Hamilton  proofreaders 
desks.  Also  5  linotype  machines. 
Model  K,  with  D.  0.  drives.  Margach 
feeder,  electric  pot.  Write  Chicago 
Daily  News,  400  West  Madison  Street, 
Chicago  6.  Illinois. 


Duplex  rotary  uni-tubular  32  page 
press.  Can  print  4  colors  on  8  stand¬ 
ard  pages,  or  16  pages  tabloid.  Com¬ 
plete  with  stereotype  equipment.  AC 
motors.  Available  immediately. 

LATIN  AMERICAN 
PRESS  SYNDICATE 
250  WEST  BROADWAY 
New  York  City 
worth  4-8288 

DUPLEX  Tubular  page  casting  box. 
A-1  condition.  Guaranteed.  Priced 
$300.  The  Paris  News,  Paris,  Texas. 

LUDLOW  MATS,  two  cabinets  with 
33  fonts  from  18  pt.  to  72  pt.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Ben  Shulman,  500 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18.  N.  Y.. 
Phone;  BRysnt  9-1132. _ 

KEMP  GAS  BURNER  for  Tubular 
pot,  saves  40%  on  gas.  also  Tubnlar 
casting  box.  Box  561,  Nampa.  Idaho 
WESEL  Electric  (AC)  Heavy  Duty 
Galley  Proof  Presses.  Good  condition. 
Immediate  delivery.  EDMONDSON. 
1522  Callowhill  St.,  Philadelphia  30, 
Pennsylvania.  _ 

12  HOE  Z  TYPE  SUPER  SPEED 
PRESS  UNITS  WITH  4  SUPER 
SPEED  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 

Capable  of  operating  as  4  sextuples,  3 
octuple,  2  decuple  or  2  double  sex¬ 
tuple  machines.  Sheet-cut  23  9/16". 
Oeard  for  40,000  per  hour;  D.  C. 
drives;  Kohler  reels  and  tensions; 
substructure;  folder  arranged  for  as¬ 
sociating  tabloid  runs,  complete  stereo 
equipment.  C-H  conveyors. 

THE  MEZO-STEELE  COMPANY 
400  West  Madison  Street 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 


LINOTYPE  MATS.  5)4  point  Ionic 
with  bold,  6  point  Century  exp.'iuded 
with  bold,  654  point  Ionic  $5  with 
bold  face  :2,  7  point  Ionic  with  bold. 
Ben  Shulman,  Inc.,  137  Gould  St., 
Roche.>iter,  New  York. 

NEW  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
12-Page  in  16  page  frame,  delivery  in 
about  20  days  at  factory  crated  on 
cars  at  delivered  price. 

.411  stereotype  equipment  new  and  a 
new  GE  AC  220  volts  drivg,  all  on 
cars.  Priced  at  $56,500  cash  which  is 
delivered  price  now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  561  Nampa,  Idaho 

COMPLETE  1948  TASOPE  Photo- 
Engraving  Plant  for  sale.  Bargain. 
McCool  P.  E.  Service,  511  Main  St., 
Latrohe.  Pennsylvania. _ 


FOR  SALE 


HOE  SEXTUPLE 

Black  and  White  or  color,  2154"  cut¬ 
off,  double  folder,  end  feed,  available 
in  January. 

GOSS  OCTUPLE 

23  9/16"  cutoff;  with  spot  color,  AC 
motor  drive,  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  .Available  immediately. 

8-PAGE  DUPLEX  FL.A'TBED 
Model  AB — a.  c.  Drive 

TWIX  GOSS  COMETS 
16- page  flatbed — a.  c.  Drive 

3  UNIT  HOE 

22)4”  cutoff,  Hoe  3-arm  reels,  tensions, 
full  speed  pasters,  web-break  detec¬ 
tors,  double  folder,  75  hp.  AC  motor 
and  control,  conveyors.  Available  im¬ 
mediately. 

POTTER  ROTARY 
16-page  newspaper  press,  a.  c.  motor 
drive,  stereo  equipment.  .Av.ailable  im¬ 
mediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address:  “Shulpress  New  York” 

L.  &  B.  HE.4VY  DUTY  Newspaper 
Turtles  are  now  in  use  in  newspaper 
plants  from  coast  to  coast.  Available 
for  immediate  delivery  in  any  quantity. 
Highest  quality,  lowest  price.  Manu¬ 
factured  to  the  exact  height  you  spe¬ 
cify.  with  one-half  inch  adjustment  up 
or  down.  All  metal  construction,  cast 
iron  machined  top.  Choice  of  casters. 
With  4-inch  metal  wheels  in  heavy 
cast  iron  ball  bearing  swivel  fork. 
$59.50.  Same  wheel  and  fork,  hut 
with  Dnrex  wheel  bearing,  $62.50. 
With  5-ineh  ball  bearing  steel  wheel  in 
heavy  pressed  steel  ball  hearing  swivel 
fork,  $71.50.  Five-inch  ball  bearing 
rubber  wheels  optional  at  $74.50.  lUl 
prices  quoted  are  P.O.B.  Elkin,  N.  C. 
Write  for  literature  giving  .-omplete 
details,  or  order  direct.  L.  &  B.  Sales 
Company,  113  Market  Street.  P.  O. 
Box  560.  Elkin,  North  Carolina.  _ 


WHAT  HAVE  YOU  GOT  TO 
SELL? 


(Or  Will  Buy) 


Diiplpx  or  Goss  Flatbeds,  Duplex 
Tubulars  and  Stereotype,  Duplex 
Goss.  Hoe  or  Scott  semi-cylindrical 
presses. 

For  a  quick  sale,  let  Charlie  Brown, 
formerly  with  Duplex  for  25  years, 
sell  it  for  you. 

Have  waiting  clientele 
Contact  me. 
CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

1  North  Main  Street 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin 
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FOK  SAi.t — .Neiv  rquipiiient,  Oirecto- 
mat,  Muiiomelt,  Mornaun,  iSawa,  Ro¬ 
tary,  ijhavers,  Radial  Arm  Routera. 
ISterrotype  iiuppliei,  Cliaaes,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  The  Mexo-Steele  Company, 
400  West  Madison  St.,  Cbicsfto,  III. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


$167.50  F.  U.  B.  CARAilA  atandard 
32  lb.  white  Canadian  newsprint  66* 
rolls,  December  delivery. 

ISAAC  KAFLA.N.  160  Broadway. 
A'ew  York  City,  Tel:  WOrth  2-4857. 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 
17*  jumbo  rolls  $118  per  ton  Montreal 
23*  jumbo  rolls  $120  per  ton  Montreal 
33^*  to  42*  rolls  $153  per  ton  Mon¬ 
treal 

66-68*  rolls  $155.  per  ton  Montreal. 
Other  sixes  also  available. 
PARCHMENT  &  GREASEPROOF 
PAPER  CO. 

271  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  16.  N.  T. 


KROLY  k  CO.  Ltd.  offers  Canadian 
newsprint  lor  sale  starting  December. 
KROLY  ft  OO.,  Ltd.,  62  William  St.. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Tel:  Dlftby  4-0778. 


$166  PER  TON  F.  O.  B.  MILL 
Domestic  newsprint,  yonr  sixes 
1,000  Tons  Monthly 

S.  B.  BEHRENS  A  CO.,  54  East  Otk 
Street,  New  York  City,  Phone:  OR- 
chard  4-6460.  Attention:  Mr.  Stanley 


NEWSPRINT 

Imported,  domestic 
CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 
SUPPLY  CO. 

370  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17 
ORegon  0.8870 

Alfred  Horn  Herbert  Horn 


NEWSPRINT  in  all  roll  sixes  for  im¬ 
mediate  or  deferred  delivery,  finest 
quality.  Canadian  and  American, 
white,  standard,  32  lb.  basic  weight 
newsprint.  Price  $174  per  ton.  F.O.B. 
New  Y'ork  or  Canada.  Newsprint  avail¬ 
able  in  sheets  at  $160  per  ton. 
STANLEY  ROSS  ASSOCIATES,  250 
VT.  Broadway,  New  Y'ork  13,  N.  Y. 
CABLE  ADDRESS:  ROSSPRESS, 
New  York  City. 

“newspaper- PRESr ENGINEERS” 


Machinists — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Ko«e  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip 
ment.  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St..  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y 
Tel:  MAin  2-2231 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  63 

mechanical”  EQUIPMENf 
_ WANTED _ 

WANTED 

Newspaper  prossos  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intcrtypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  Ss  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Y'ork  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1132 


HISS  preaa  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13H  inch  printing  diameter. 
llYt  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042. 
Editor  b  Pnblisher. 


_ BUSINESS— OPPORTUNITIES 

JOB  PRINTING  PL.ANT,  gross  about 
$16,000,  city  of  8,300,  steady  busi¬ 
ness.  Price  under  $6500.  Low  rent, 
commercial  location.  W.  H.  Hawley, 
exclusive  broker.  Phone:  399-\V.  Can- 

andaigiia.  New  Y'ork. _ 

WELL  PAY'ING,  old  established 
Southern  California  weekly,  plant,  for 
sale.  Reasonable.  Box  2334,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


JANUARY-FEBRUARY  ’49  dates 
available  now  to  limited  number  of 
Linotype-Intertype  students.  Learn 
world-famous  system.  Free  literature. 
V.  A.  approved.  Milo  Bennett's  School, 
English.  Indiana. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES _ 

JOB  SEEKER'S  HAVEN 
A  NEW  COMPLETELY- 
PERSONALIZED  SERVICE 
GENE  NASH 
JOB  CONSULTANT 
Magasine,  Book  Publishing  and  Adver¬ 
tising  Specialist.  Y’our  job  campaign 
personally  supervised.  Individual  guid¬ 
ance.  Phone  PE  6-2333,  New  York 
City,  or  Box  2353.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXTRA  SALES.MAN  AVAILABLE 
Capable  of  producing  $100  additional 
revenue  per  week  by  selling  new  ad¬ 
vertisers  for  which  you  now  have  no 
material  available.  A  real  time-saver 
easy-to-use,  works  wonders  in  making 
regular  advertisers  of  disinterested 
businessmen.  He  gives  you  continuous 
campaigns  for  41  different  lines  of 
business  each  month,  each  campaign 
complete  with  art  and  copy  based  on 
tested  and  surcessfiil  advertising  me¬ 
thods.  We  call  him  NRB's  Campaign 
Mat  Service—  you'll  call  him  a  life 
saver.  His  cost  is  so  low  that  a  single 
sale  will  pay  fur  him  and  return 
profit.  Write  NOW  and  reserve  him 
for  your  territory.  VVe'll  send  com- 
plete  details  including  sample  proof- 
hook  and  rates. 

National  Research  Bureau,  Ine.,  Dejit. 
EP-1,  415  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  10. 
III. 


QUICK  SURE  WAY  TO 
MORE  WANT  AD  PROPITSI 


Parish  &  Pirkett  St'rvice  is  your  quick 
Hire  way  to  more  Want  Ad  profits. 
Each  month's  issue  brings  yon  praeti 
al  staff-training  material,  sound  man- 
igement  tips,  sell-on-sight  campaigns, 
•romotional  aids.  Personalised  counsel 
in  Y'OUR  problems  at  no  additional 
■ost,  tool  Write  today  for  FREE 
ample  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that 
lakes  Y'ou  More  Money. 


PARISH  k  PICKETT 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
News  Tower,  Miami  36.  Fla. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
_ REPRESENTATIVES _ 

INSIDE  STORY 
FOR 

12,000,000  VETERANS 
Thrice-weekly  column  packed  with 
frankly  provocative  editorial  reporting 
based  on  inside  information  from  per¬ 
sonal  sources  in  Washington.  Monday 
— Armed  Forces,  with  emphasis  on 
Civilian  Components.  Wednesday — pol¬ 
icies  and  problems  of  veterans  affairs. 
Friday — personalised  revealing  inter¬ 
view  with  prominent  legislator  or 
government  official  on  topic  of  vital 
interest  to  veterans.  Samples  furnished 
on  request.  Inquiry  service  in  return 
for  modest  retainer.  Box  2345,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


CANADIAN  CORRESPONDENT,  oper¬ 
ating  largest  trade-news  service  in  Do¬ 
minion;  now  accepting  additional 
daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  aeeoonta. 
GLANZKR  NEWS  SERVICE.  Tivoli 
Theatre  Bldg.,  TORONTO,  Canada. 


EUROPE-U,  S.  cameraman  corres¬ 
pondent  desires  assignments.  Cable: 
EURMAQ,  Vaccaro;  Write,  c/o  Frank¬ 
furt  Press  Center,  APO  "757,  New 
York. 

HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 

WANTED  Very  competent  business 
manager  for  two  dailies  in  a  Univer¬ 
sity  town.  .  .  Circulation  20,000.  .  . 
Must  have  knowledge  of  bookkeeping, 
auditing  and  taxes  pertaining  to  pub¬ 
lishing  business.  .  .Write  Box  2173, 
Editor  k  Publisher,  stating  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  salary. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted 
for  Pacific  Northwest  daily.  Must  be 
thoroughly  e^erienced.  This  is  s 
tough  and  difficult  job.  Excellent  sal- 
■•ry.  Write  details  and  experience. 
Glenn  C.  Lee,  P.  O.  Box  602,  Pasco. 
Washington. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  want-d.  Op¬ 
portunity  for  producer.  Box  23  40,  Edi- 

lor  &  Publisher. _ 

Classified  Ad  Manager  for  evening 
and  Sunday  in  town  of  9,000  popula¬ 
tion.  Warm,  dry  climate.  Male  or 
female.  Must  have  experience  and 
know  bow  to  sell  display  classified. 
Position  open  immediately.  Send  quali¬ 
fications  to  R.  S.  Howard,  'The  Dalles 

Chronicle,  The  Dalles,  Oregon. _ 

DISPLAY'  advertising  salesman  for 
-urge  eastern  metropolitan  daily  and 
Sunday  paper.  An  excellent  opportun 
ity.  Man  with  department  store  and 
specialty  shop  experience  preferred. 
Vpply  Box  2281.  Editor  k  Publisher. 
HAVE  OPENING  on  staff  as  display 
salesman  for  mao  with  at  least  4  years 
selling  experience.  Salary  and  commis¬ 
sion.  Peniianent.  11,000  ABO  after¬ 
noon.  Write  John  Gibson,  Democrat 

Times,  Greenville.  Mias. _ 

TO  THE  MAN  WITH  an  exceptional 
sales  record  and  the  ability  to  make 
exceptionally  good  layouts,  we  offer 
an  exceptional  opportunity  here  in 
Florida. 

This  spot  in  our  display  department  is 
permanent  to  the  man  who  makes 
good.  It  carries  with  it  responsibility 
of  servicing  and  selling  many  of  our 
regular  accounts  in  a  highly  competi¬ 
tive  field. 

Salary  and  bonus  consistent  with  busi¬ 
ness  building  ability.  Send  samples  of 
layouts  and  sales  record;  references 
(in  confidence  of  course),  etc.  to  W. 
A.  Turner,  Advertising  Manager,  The 
livening  Independent,  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida. 


\V  .ANTED;  Presentable,  energetic  ad 
solicitor,  for  country  weeklies  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Islip.  Bay  Shore  and  Lake 
Ronkonkoma.  Slate  experience.  Travel 
drawing  and  commission  expected, 
with  chance  to  earn  half  interest.  Full 
particulars  or  save  stamps.  Messenger 
Syndicate,  Smitlitown  Branch,  L.  I., 
New  York. 


HELP  WANTED— ARTIST 


EXPERIENCED  artist  for  newspaper 
Sunday  rotu  magasine.  Prefer  some 
one  able  to  do  illustrations  and  first 
rate  hand  lettering  as  well  as  layouts 
Give  references,  details  of  experience 
and  salary  expected.  Replies  conflden 
*ial  Box  2219  Editor  k  Pnblisher. 
staff  ARTIST  for  monthly  publica 
■ion  dealing  with  show  horses.  Na. 
'ional  circulation.  Must  be  good  on  ad 
layout,  page  make-up.  Must  also  re 
touch  photos  and  have  knowledge  of 
airbrush  technique.  No  knowledge  of 
horses  neeessarv  Write  giving  experi 
ence.  qualifications,  and  salary  ex- 
neeted.  Popular  Horsemen.  Dorothea 
Bell,  Ass't.  Editor,  Hall  Bldg..  2nd  at 
t.oeiisf,  Harrishiirg.  Pennsylvania. 

HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 

CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER.  Right 
man  will  be  given  opportunity  to  learn 
advertising.  Harry  Case,  Elwood  Call- 
Loader,  Elwood,  Indiana. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCniL^r 

AGGRESSIVE  young  eircuisfi^P^ 
with  some  training  wanted  for 
Daily  in  Northern  California. 
opportunity.  Box  2338,  Editor  l  pT 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  " Traveling'^CouS 
Circulation  Manager  capabls  ofS 
dling  10  district  managers  with  Um 
circulation  (little  merchant  piss)  , 
afternoon  daily  of  60,000.  Writ*  (V 
culation  Manager,  News-Free 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 


COPY  MAN,  experienced  on  teletni. 
desk,  versatile  Catholic  man  tor 
diocesan  midwestern  weekly,  jg, 
full  details  of  experience  and  leln 
required.  Box  2299,  Editor  k 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  yMniT; 
leu.st  in  ideas,  to  assist  on  cdiio-^ 
pagik  of  large  metropolitan  ne«tpi>. 
We  value  readable  writing  that  a- 
ries  information  and  punch.  I,;,, 
background  and  send  samples,  iu 
2342,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Exceptional  Man 
WANTED 

Rare  opportunity  for  top-fliqlit 
executivo  with  outstanding  re¬ 
cord  and  contacts;  a  crussdor 
with  vision;  experienced  in  pro- 
motin  ,  and  putting-over  in- 
tanqloles;  to  head-up  vast  pub¬ 
lishing  enterprise  for  Natiorol 
patriotic  educational  organitj. 
tion.  Better  than  top  earnings. 
Give  full  details  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence.  Address:  Box  2354, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


lOURNALISM  graduate  with  htgi/ 
edge  of  rewrite  and  make-up.  CIub.: 
fur  advancement.  Starting 
$40.00.  National  Jewish  Post,  Eti 
1633,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


PROGRESSIVE  small  city  daily  t«b 
young  man  to  handle  sports  toil  It 
general  reporting  and  features.  Joe 
iialism  graduate  or  equivalent  is  a- 
perience.  Good  opportunity.  Wrst 
fully  to  The  News,  Hopewell,  Vi 


SOCIETY  REPORTER  with  some  dal 
experience;  and  young  man  for  |b 
eral  reporting,  experience  regsint 
News-Journal,  Mansfield.  Ohio. 


WANTED — Young  man  reporter  o,'- 
ahle  of  handling  both  sports  and  p: 
oral  news  on  daily  newspaper  is  n? 
of  18,000.  Write  Jonesboro  Efesiq 
Sun,  Jonesboro,  Arkansas. 


WANTED:  EDITOR,  city  and  fin 
desk.  Opportunity  for  good  min  vii: 
growing  daily.  J.  C.  Phillips,  Beqr 
News  Herald,  Borger,  Texas. 

HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 

COMBINATION  lino  operator  m 
floor  man  wanted.  Steady  situtioi 
The  Daily  Pantagraph,  Bloomisgte- 
Illinois. _ _ 

DUPLEX  Tubular  pressman  and  itfr 
otyper  wanted  for  steady  po^t 
Excellent  working  conditions. 

City  Printing  Company,  1200  VieiW 
St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsvlvsnis. 

LARGE  metropolitan  Daily  and  to 
day  Newspaper  requires  the  sorrita 
of  a  pressroom  foreman  who  ^ 
sume  full  responsibility  (or  prMirti™ 
and  quality  printing.  Only  soborjir 
liable  man  with  necessary  quahHesW" 
will  be  considered.  Give  yoM  •P’ 
references,  experience,  and  tswo 
pected.  All  replies  held  strictly^ 
fidential.  Box  2302,  Editor  k 

lisher. _ _ 

STEREOTYPER,  job  pressms*  ^ 
combination  display  operator 
chinist  for  fast  growing  daily 
nent  positions.  Excellent  worsisg 
ditions.  New  modern  uncsto^ 
homes  guaranteed  available 
sonable  rentals.  40  hour 
an  hour.  Only  experienced, 
fled  men  need  apply 
ALD,  P.  O.  Box  692,  Paseo,  Wisk 
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help  WANTED^MECHAN1C^L_ 

JtEREOTVPER  for  California  open 
stop  <iaily;  12.24  days— $2,306  nights. 
Permanent  for  competent  man.  Help 
on  housing.  Give  full  details  and  ref- 


Box  2362.  Editor  &  Pub- 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

YOUNG  EXECUTIVE  WITH  TEN 
Y'E.YRS’  EXPERIENCE  managing  ac¬ 
counting  department  and  assisting 
credit  manager  larger  metropolitan 
daily  can  do  every  job  in  your  ac¬ 
counting  department.  Finest  refer¬ 
ences.  Family  man.  Write  Box  2350. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED — Goss  pressman  as  second 
or  third  man  on  4-color  comic  press. 
Stereotyper  familiar  with  4-color 
nork.  Box  2247,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Miiia 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  seeks  new 
connection  with  opportunity  for  fu¬ 
ture.  Presently  employed  in  luiddle 
west.  Long  experienced  with  good 
record  producing  increase  and  revenue. 
Write  Box  2348.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  circulation  Manager.  Mid¬ 
dle  age,  over  30  years’  experience, 
Little  Merchant.  Mail  and  A.B.C.  Box 
2295.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

PART-TIME.  NEW  YORK 


Young,  able  newsman  available  morn¬ 
ings  or  evenings.  Now  employed  top 
organization.  Newspaper,  trade  mag¬ 
azine,  radio  experience.  Rewrite, 
makeup,  eopyreading.  Box  2352,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MISCELLANEOUS 


experienced  editorial,  advertising 
ind  mechanical  department  men 
wanted.  Write  Pennsylvania  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers'  Association,  Tele- 
^iph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 


HELP  WANTED— PROMOTION 


PROMOTION  MAN 


A  newspaper  in  100,000  circulation 
classification  is  in  need  of  a  good  pro¬ 
motion  man  who  has  had  experience  in 
market  research,  letter  writing,  circu¬ 
lation,  advertising  and  news  promo¬ 
tions.  Preferably  a  man  who  is  good 
at  making  talks  and  presentations.  In 
reply  state  age,  experience  and  salary 
expected.  Reply  Box  2335,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Age  39,  20  years’  experience  in  gra¬ 
phic  arts  and  Advertising.  An  open 
mind  and  a  real  capacity  for  hard 
work,  with  references  that  can  stand 
any  thorough  investigation.  Salary 
should  be  reasonable  in  keeping  with 
the  responsibilities  of  the  job.  Box 
2337.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVER'nSING  MANAGER,  rounded 
experience,  first  and  second  newspa¬ 
pers,  different  markets,  good  back¬ 
ground,  good  record  for  building 
.morale  and  producing  sales,  good  ref¬ 
erences,  interested  in  advertising  or 
retail  managership,  metropolitan  daily, 
middle  west  preferred.  Box  2349,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  Assistant  Advertising 
Manager,  now  employed  on  16.000 
daily  desires  managership  on  daily. 
Reliable,  very  ambitious,  37,  single, 
veteran,  references.  Box  2316,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


li-i  II  jt/.v  t  III  Ill  j  g  j  li  M  :>  h  1 


AGGRESSIVE 

If  you’re  looking  for  a  man  who  c.'iii 
learn  fast,  here  he  is.  College,  -Army 
newspaper.  Journalism  Degree.  25. 
single,  go  anywhere.  Sports,  general. 

Box  2354,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ALERT  experienced  wire  editor  on 
10.000  circulation,  male,  journalism 
graduate,  wants  same  job:  or  desk  on 
larger  paper.  Reporting  experience. 
Go  anyw-here.  Box  2351,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


-ANYWHERE  in  East,  Midw-est,  or 
Southwest  as  reporter-editorial  as¬ 
sistant.  Looking  for  place  to  settle 
(nearly  married).  Journalism  A.  S. 
1948.  veteran,  23,  editor  college  paper. 
Want  advancement  opportunity  and 
security.  Salary  secondary.  .Anxious  to 
learn.  Kenneth  M.  Guile.  74  Ber»-ick 
Street,  Berwick,  Maine.  Tel :  86-\V. 


(JUALIFIED  REPORTER,  2  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  city  hall,  police,  general 
beats.  College  graduate.  Veteran.  Now 
employed.  Box  2323,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RESPONSIBLE  REPORTER,  25,  col¬ 
lege,  experience  small  daily,  now  edi¬ 
tor  monthly  paper,  circulation  100,000. 
Award  w-inner.  Single.  Go  anywhere. 
Box  2341,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  newspaper 
promotional  and  service  sales  help 
for  newspapers  in  southeast.  General 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Box  760,  Gadsden, 
.Alabama. 


CLASSIFIED  Manager  or  assistant 
desired  by  single  woman.  Experienced, 
competent,  full  knowledge,  hard 
worker.  Can  produce.  Further  infor¬ 
mation.  Box  2297,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  immediately.  Reporter. 
23.  Single.  Have  car.  3  months  state 
editor  ()hio  daily,  4  months  police  re¬ 
porter  east  coast  resort  daily.  AVill 
go  anywhere.  Robert  Garsson,  1146 
East  8th  St.,  Brooklyn.  New  York. 


DISPLAY  salesman.  Seeks  better  op¬ 
portunity,  college  graduate.  Young,  10 
years’  experience,  agency  and  newspa¬ 
per.  Now  with  New  York  area  daily 
of  39M.  Box  2310,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CAPABLE  REPORTER,  24,  doing 
police  beat,  city  news,  feature  writing 
on  30,000  daily  wants  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  larger  Eastern  daily. 
Columbia  University.  MA.  Single.  Vet- 
eran.  Box  2233,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 


Young,  able,  married;  seeks 
life  career  with  paper  that 
needs  real  newsman.  Box 
2294,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE  and  Editorial 
writer  with  talent  and  ability,  includ¬ 
ing  public  relations  experience,  de- 
lires  connection  as  assistant  to  pub¬ 
lisher  or  other  capacity.  Former  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  New  York 
World,  and  thoroughly  versed  in 
trends  of  today’s  changing  times. 
Under  fifty  with  good  habits.  Can 
easily  show  something  to  offer  and 
five  best  references.  Box  2304,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


SITUATION  WANTED— CARTOONIST 


CARTOONIST.  Experienced,  good  idea 
man,  wishes  to  assist  professional 
cartoonist.  Box  2314,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CARTOONIST — Free  lance,  on  the 
loose  I  Edtiorials,  gags,  comic  strips, 
ads,  etc.  Box  2344,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  graduate,  28.  ex-Navy  offi¬ 
cer.  with  one  year’s  experience  on 
small  daily  wants  reporting  job  with 
promising  future.  Box  2285,  Editor  ft 
Publisher, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


CUB  REPORTER  or  publicity  cub; 
one  year  as  editor-reporter  Army 
newsmag;  B.A.  in  journalism;  deft, 
expert  writer;  would  leave  New  York. 
Box  2320.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


XEWSP.APER  executive,  capable  of 
Inking  over  active  muiiagement  seeks 
new  location.  Experience  10  years 
general  manager  city  of  60,000 ;  6 

years  advertising  manager;  for  11 
years  circulation  munugei'  metropolitan 
paper.  Good  references,  good  character, 
family  man.  Available  after  January 
1st.  Box  2357,  Editor  ft  PublisluT. 


vGGRESSIVE,  proven  ability,  22 
.years’  experience  small  to  lOOM  pa¬ 
pers.  Now  employed  IIM  paper  earn- 
ng  $6M  yearly,  seek  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  responsibility.  Can  assist 
isiness  Manager  or  Publisher  if  de¬ 
sired.  South.  Age  40.  married.  Mason. 
Best  references.  Box  2269,  Editor  & 
fublUher 


COPYREADER — 20  years’  editorial 
ectperience.  Go  anywhere.  Box  2360, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  DESK  MAN 


REPORTER-NEWSCASTER;  32,  sin¬ 
gle,  sober,  presentable:  experienced 
daily  and  weekly;  rich  conversational 
voice  that  mikes  well;  own  car;  seeks 
New  England  job;  unsolicited  refer¬ 
ences  and  recording  gladly  furnished. 
Box  2332.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  editor.  30.  Five  years 
experience.  Married  veteran,  available 
at  once.  Write,  Wire,  GS,  239  Ohio, 
Wichita,  Kansas. 


REPORTER,  young,  single,  college 
graduate,  small  daily  experience.  Job 
with  future,  primary.  Starting  salary, 
secondary.  Own  car.  Box  2318,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  on  daily  of  50,000  circu¬ 
lation  who  can  furnish  top  references 
from  present  employer  wants  job  on 
bigger  paper.  Has  won  awards  for  fea¬ 
ture  work.  Box  2298,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER.  29.  vet.  single,  B.J.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  SDX,  B.A.  degree. 
Two  years  daily  experience  features, 
general  assignment,  some  desk.  Will 
travel  for  interview.  Norman  Cantor, 
1304  Merriam  Ave.,  New  York  52, 
N.  Y. 


REPORTER  -  REWRITE  -  FEATURE 
WRITER,  Single,  30,  over  six  years’ 
experience  east  coast  and  mid-west 
dailies.  Air  Force  PRO,  B.  A.  Degree. 
Box  2282,  Editor  ft  Publisher 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  40,000  daily,  wants 
job  in  southwest:  wife’s  health  forcing 
move.  Age  34.  ambitious,  conscien¬ 
tious;  crisp  writer  on  all  phases.  Box 
2361,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WITH  lyi  years  through-the-mill  ex¬ 
perience  on  city  staff  of  30,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily,  reporter  seeks  spot  in 
50.000  or  over  class.  College  graduate. 
Box  2336.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


YOUNG  woman,  former  assistant  cul¬ 
tural  attache;  wartime  overseas  editor- 
researcher;  now  with  foreign  delega¬ 
tion  wants  to  return  to  publications 
field  to  work  with  public  relations,  ad 
agency,  or  editor.  Also  fashion  copy 
and  secretarial  experience.  Resume, 
references.  Box  2324,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  age  32. 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion  work.  Excellent  record.  Best  of 
references.  Available  30  days.  Box 
2346,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Good  copyreader,  fast  and  accurate  on 
rewrite,  competent  make-up  man.  Fea¬ 
ture  writer.  Experienced  Sunday  and 
magazine  section  editor.  .Available  at 
once.  New  England  or  Middle-Atlanf ie 
States  preferred.  Box  2333,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


LINOTYPE  mechanical  engineer  with 
thirty  years’  experience  desirous  mak¬ 
ing  connections  with  large  newspaper 
or  chain.  Not  interested  in  machinist 
job.  Box  2347,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Proven  Record  As 
General  Manager  and 
Publisher 


In  past  five  years  successfully  operated 
8M  daily,  doubling  volume  4th  year. 
Built  and  managed  radio  station 
owned  by  newspaper.  Recently  con¬ 
verted  weekly  to  daily,  handling  all 
details.  Opening  edition  6.000  inches, 
125  yearly  contracts.  Experience  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of  newspaper  operation, 
particularly  advertising,  having  been 
advertising  salesman,  manager  and 
promotion  director  newspapers  20  and 
50  thonsand.  Age  39.  Family  man. 
tommunity  acceptance  above  average, 
bicellent  recommendations  from  busi- 
toen  in  three  communities.  Inter. 
aaled  in  permanent  connection  with 
progressive,  financially  sound  daily. 
Earnings  past  5  years  over  $8,000 
I^aBy-  Available  for  interview.  Sal¬ 
ary  open. 


This  unusual  young  circula¬ 
tion  executive,  38,  has  a 
blue-ribbon  record  of  suc¬ 
cesses  crowded  into  28  years 
of  experience*,  along  with 
consistent  advancement  in  5 
outstanding  organizations. 


H.ARVARD  Graduate,  single,  -twenty- 
three,  two  years  Army  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  writer.  Wrote,  edited,  collected 
news  releases.  No  actual  newspaper 
experience.  Seeking  job  as  reporter. 
Will  work  anywhere.  Box  2355,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


An  excellent  analyst,  promo¬ 
ter,  trainer  and  manager  of 
men;  whose  ideas  have  con¬ 
sistently  won  and  held  steady 
profitable  gains. 


Not  a  run-of-mill  job-seeker, 
as  you’ll  discover  when  you 
see  his  fine  record  and  A-1 
references.  If  the  solution 
to  your  circulation  problem 
is  worth  $8-10M  annually, 
don’t  hesitate  to  reply  in  ab¬ 
solute  confidence  to  Box 
2359,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


IDEAL  man  for  medium-sized  or  small 
daily.  Experienced  in  wire  work,  copy 
desk,  reporting,  photography,  layout, 
makeup.  Experienced  printer.  Iowa 
journalism  graduate,  23,  married, 
family,  veteran,  SDX.  Available  after 
February  5.  Robert  J.  Hoover,  Daily 
Iowan,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  27,  9  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  features,  publicity,  spot 
news,  legal,  advertising,  and  candids, 
wants  newspaper  job— or  any  job 
with  a  future.  References.  Box  2358, 
Editor  ft  Publisher^ _ 


FHOTOGRAPHER.  news,  combat,  sci¬ 
entific  and  commercial:  ten  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Accept  reasonable  offer  any- 
wbere.  New  England  or  vicinity  pre¬ 
erred.  Box  2278.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


I  LIKE  WORK  and  People.  Exper¬ 
ienced  Woman  News  R^orter,  2$, 
Journalism  Degree,  5  Years  Met. 
Papers.  Employed.  Want  Change.  Box 
2234,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


Box  2381,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


*  10  years  part-time  prior 
to  journalism  graduation;  18 
years  fuil-time  since. 


•lUST  LEFT  Florida  weekly.  Want 
desk  or  writing  on  medium  or  large 
daily.  BS  plus  varied  experience. 
Former  army  and  college  editor, 
.nowledge  sports,  news,  make-up  and 
headline.  Will  travel  for  right  news 
paper,  publicity  or  public  relations 
job.  Box  2271,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


JOURNALIST  desires  publicity  or 
public  relations  post,  editorial  and 
promotion  experience.  Air  Force  PRO, 
single,  male,  30,  B.  A.  degree.  Box 

2283,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SEASONED  Public  Relations  Man. 
12  years’  experience,  agency,  indus¬ 
trial,  college  fields,  all  media.  New 
York.  Ohio,  seeks  position  with  future. 
Box  2311,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


THEY  NEVER  give  up— the 

space  grabbers  are  at  it  again. 
This  time  it's  a  comic  strip,  with 
a  commercial  plug,  ofTered  free 
to  newspapers. 

Working  on  the  outmoded 
theory  that  newspapers  are  glad 
to  get  free  anything  for  which 
they  ordinarily  have  to  pay, 
R.  Tintle  of  Demorest.  N.  J., 
has  sent  out  broadsides  of  his 
new  “feature”  to  many  news¬ 
papers.  We  have  received  sam¬ 
ples  from  newspapers  in  Con¬ 
necticut  and  New  York. 

The  broadside  includes  three 
comic  strips  untainted  by  com¬ 
mercialism  except  for  the  last 
panel  in  each  which  contains  an 
inch-wide  ad  for  some  product 
complete  with  picture.  The  ac¬ 
companying  letter  to  editors 
states  “this  is  not  a  sales  letter" 
but  says: 

“By  arrangement  with  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  as  sponsors 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  supply 
newspapers  absolutely  free  with 
comics  and  cartoons  drawn  by 
topnotch  artists.  The  idea  is 
similar  to  the  way  radio  pro¬ 
grams  are  run.  They  have  spon¬ 
sors  who,  of  course,  pay  the  bill. 

“The  comics  or  cartoons  would 
be  exactly  like  those  used  by 
new.spapers  except  for  the  small 
box  at  the  end  of  the  strip. 
There  would  be  no  mention  of 
the  sponsor  s  name  or  product  in 
the  entire  comic  strip  except  in 
the  small  lx>x. 

“If  we  get  enough  favorable 
replies  we  will  be  ready  and 
willing  to  start  this  new  daily 
strip  in  a  few  weeks.  ...  I  hope 
you  and  other  newspapers  will 
approve  and  give  this  new  idea 
a  try.  You  can  have  the  exclu¬ 
sive  rights  to  this  feature  in 
your  territory  in  mat  form  with¬ 
out  charge  if  you  will  send  me 
your  order  as  soon  as  possible.” 

In  the  first  place,  the  compari¬ 
son  to  radio  practice  is  phoney. 
The  advertising  sponsor  pays 
for  the  talent  and  the  script 
on  the  radio*-  but  he  also  pays 
the  station  or  network  for  the 
time.  To  complete  the  true  an¬ 
alogy,  sponsors  of  these  strips 
should  also  pay  for  the  space. 

In  the  second  place  this  is 
not  a  “new  idea.”  It  isn’t  even 
a  new  treatment  of  an  old  idea. 
Variations  of  it  have  been  tried 
before. 

Any  newspaper  that  falls  for 
the  stunt  may  wake  up  some 
day  to  find  its  competitors  run¬ 
ning  copy  from  the  same  adver¬ 
tiser  and  getting  paid  for  it. 

There  is  only  one  moral  to 
the  story — “They’ll  never  buy  it 
if  you  give  it  away  free.” 

#  •  • 

UNDER  the  heading  of  “things 

we  wish  we  had  said”: 

Last  week  we  discussed  Louis 
B.  Mayer’s  classic  boner  about 
his  reiusal  to  talk  to  “mere  re¬ 
porters”  and  hLs  desire  to  talk 
only  to  heads  of  newspapers  or 
wire  services.  The  Tacoma 
Times  carried  the  same  item 
we  quoted  and  the  following 
day  its  front  page  printed  an 
“open  letter  to  Mr.  Mayer  from 
a  ‘mere’  reporter.” 

Sam  AngelofiF,  who  signed 


himself  “By  God's  grace,  a  mere 
reporter,”  had  this  to  say: 

“Get  off  the  movie  lot,  bub, 
and  get  the  facts  of  life. 

“It  s  mere  reporters  who  in¬ 
terview  the  President  of  this 
wonderful  country,  a  great  man 
in  his  own  right. 

“It’s  mere  reporters  who  talk 
to  the  kings  and  queens. 

“It  was  a  mere  reporter  who 
was  selected  to  tell  the  world 
about  the  atom  bomb,  more 
gigantic  than  any  motion  pic¬ 
ture  you  have  ever  put  out. 

“It's  mere  reporters  who  turn 
up  the  cheats,  the  phoneys,  the 
ballot  box  stuffers,  the  crooks 
and  the  killers. 

“It’s  mere  reporters  who  let 
the  air  out  of  'wind  bags.’ 

“Your  silver  screen  reporters 
swing  from  chandeliers,  insult 
young  ladies,  drink  gallons  of 
hootch  and  bark  headlines  over 
the  telephone.  Any  reporter 
who  would  do  that  at  our  plant 
would  end  up  reading  want  ads. 

“It  was  mere  reporters  who 
helped  put  you  where  you  are 
today.  (Ask  your  publicity 
man  if  that's  not  true.) 

“And,  it’s  mere  reporters  who 
can  bring  you  back  to  earth. 

"I  hope  you  come  to  Tacoma 
some  day,  Mr.  Mayer.  When 
you  do  I  know  one  “mere  re¬ 
porter’  who  will  decline  an  as¬ 
signment  to  interview  you.” 

Other  “mere  reporters”  un¬ 
doubtedly  feel  the  same  about 
Mr.  Mayer. 

•  «  • 

IN  OTHER  respects,  a  battle  be¬ 
tween  Hollywood  and  news¬ 
men  seems  to  be  shaping  up. 
The  movie  capital,  aided  by 
sympathizers  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere,  is  intent  on  defend¬ 
ing  itself  against  popular  im¬ 
pressions  created  by  the  Robert 
Walker  drinking,  and  Robert 
Mitchum  narcotics,  episodes. 
Hollywood  assumes  that  the  best 
defense  is  a  good  offense  and 
accordingly  seeks  to  blame 
newspapers  and  newspapermen 
for  the  bad  odor. 

Tuesday  night  the  U.S.  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  radio  program, 
“Let  Freedom  Ring,”  was  given 
over  to  a  broadcast  from  Holly¬ 
wood.  Cast  with  big  name  stars, 
directors,  writers,  etc.,  the  show 
attempted  to  prove  that  Holly¬ 
wood  is  just  like  any  other  U.S. 
city  and  its  people  are  like 
people  in  other  cities — interest¬ 
ed  in  their  work,  their  families, 
etc.  Statistics  were  quoted  re¬ 
vealing  that  Hollywoodians  had 
a  high  percentage  of  church¬ 
goers,  a  lower  divorce  rate  than 
the  national  figure,  etc.  The 
program  did  a  good  job  in  put¬ 
ting  over  the  idea  that  the 
movie  capital  is  not  predomi¬ 
nantly  citizened  by  crackpots 
and  delinquents. 

However,  the  story  theme  was 
built  around  a  newspaperman 
on  assignment  to  “get  the  story 
of  Hollywood.”  The  story  de¬ 
vice  had  him  interviewing  vari¬ 
ous  personalities  and  thus  un¬ 
covering  these  startling  facts 
about  the  city.  The  innuendo 
throughout  was  that  the  news¬ 
paperman,  on  orders  from  the 


big  boss,  had  the  wrong  idea 
about  Hollywood — people  there 
are  not  as  depicted  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  at  all,  in  other  words. 

Tie  that  in  with  an  article 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  “Play¬ 
bill,”  that  little  publication 
carrying  the  program  and  cast 
of  characters  of  all  New  York 
legitimate  shows.  It  was  titled: 
“Why  Pin  it  on  the  Theatre?” 
Its  theme  was  that  the  word 
“actor”  sounds  glamorous  to 
everyone  including  “the  aver¬ 
age  newspaperman,”  and  “be¬ 
cause  of  it,  the  stage  is  often 
spattered  with  dirt  that  is  not 
of  its  own  making.”  The  ar¬ 
ticle  talked  about  “what  the 
stage  suffers  from  glamor- 
smitten  newsmen.” 

The  same  technique  employed 
by  the  radio  program!  It’s  the 
fault  of  the  newspapers! 

Hollywood  and  the  theater 
may  make  some  progress  in 
counteracting  bad  publicity  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  wild  antics  of  a  few 
of  its  characters.  But  the  tech¬ 
nique  is  faulty  and  may  boome¬ 
rang  by  creating  bad  public  re¬ 
lations  with  newspapermen. 

People  in  Hollywood  and  on 
the  stage  must  remember  they 
are  celebrities.  They  are  in  the 
limelight.  They  have  been  put 
there  by  favorable  publicity — 
most  of  it  newspaper  publicity. 
A  good  deal  of  it  is  legitimate 
news  because  of  the  public  in¬ 
terest  in  movies  and  its  stars. 

If  publicity  is  all  right  for 
celebrities  when  it  is  favorable, 
then  they  mustn’t  try  to  pass 
the  blame  of  responsibility  when 
it  is  unfavorable. 

Hollywood  set  the  pace  for 
its  publicity  years  ago  when 
it  elected  to  make  the  private 
lives  of  its  celebrities  a  matter 
of  news  interest.  It  cannot  now 
claim  its  industry  and  its  people 
are  being  maligned  by  news¬ 
papers  when  some  of  its  celeb¬ 
rities  skip  the  traces,  cut  up  in 
public,  and  make  the  headlines. 
Doesn’t  the  movie-going  public 
have  a  right  to  know  that  its 
stars  are  human,  and  not  al¬ 
ways  the  best  examples  at  that? 
■ 

Using  New  Hoe  Press 

Norwalk,  Conn.  —  The  Nor¬ 
walk  Hour  was  printed  for  the 
first  time  Dec.  9  on  its  new  40- 
page  press,  manufactured  by  R. 
Hoe  and  Co.  The  new  press  re¬ 
places  the  50-year-old  24-page 
Hoe  press,  which  will  be  rebuilt 
and  shipped  to  Rome,  Italy. 


E&P  CALENDAR 


Jan.  9,  1949  — Arizona 
Newspaper  Assn.,  annual 
meeting,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Jan.  9 — Associated  Dailies 
annual  meeting.  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Jan.  10-11  —  New  York 
State  Publishers  Assn,  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Syracuso 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Jan.  10-14  —  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Assn,  annual 
convention.  Hotel  Pennayl- 
vania.  New  York  City. 

Jan.  13-15 — Kansas  Press 
Assn..  57th  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Lassen.  Wichita. 

Jan.  14-15  —  Allied  Daily 
Newspaper,  annual  meeting 
Washington  Athletic  Cluo 
Seattle. 


Press  Changing  to  Meet 
Demands.  Graham  Soys 
ANN  ARBOR,  Mich.  _  The 

American  press  is  aware  of 
criticism  being  levelled  at  it 
as  “big  business”  and  at  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  some  of  its  report¬ 
ing.  and  is  gradually  changing 
to  meet  the  demands  of  modem 
readers. 

So  declared  Philip  L.  Graham, 
publisher  of  the  Woahinpton 
( D.  C. )  Post,  in  a  University  of 
Michigan  lecture  Dec.  12. 

Critics  of  the  press  are  fol¬ 
lowing  two  principal  arguments 
in  claiming  the  recent  election 
returns  as  a  “repudiation”  of 
the  press,  Graham  said.  These 
arguments  are  that  the  “bigness 
of  the  press”  as  a  business  is 
proof  of  bad  policy  directioo 
and  censorship  bias,  and  that 
regardless  of  motives,  the  news¬ 
papers  simply  don’t  do  a  good 
job  of  reporting. 

The  main  reason  newspapers 
have  become  big  business,  Gra¬ 
ham  pointed  out,  is  to  be  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  «■ 
pensive  and  complicated  re¬ 
sources  necessary  to  meet  reader 
demands. 

“There  is  a  growing  accep¬ 
tance  on  the  part  of  publishers 
and  the  public  of  what  consti¬ 
tute  proper  standards  of  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  newspaper,”  Gra¬ 
ham  asserted.  “Within  the 
newspapers,  there  is  a  ferment 
of  ideas  as  to  how  adherence  to 
those  standards  can  be  strength¬ 
ened.” 


FOR  SALE 
PROSPEROUS  DAILY— 8525,000.00 

Daily  and  Sunday  Southwestern  Prosperous 
’  Newspaper  with  long  record  of  progress  in 

growing  area.  Isolated  market — no  competi¬ 
tion. 

I  Ix>rated  in  an  unusually  attractive  region  that 

combines  fine  living  and  is  showing  growth 
greater  than  the  present  trend  in  the  West. 

CONTACT  THE  NEAREST  OFFICE  OF  THE  EXCLUSIVE  REPRESENTATIVES 

BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY.  INC. 

Madia  Brokars 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  DALLAS  SAN  FRANCWTO  ] 

SVaithinrton  Blda.  Tower  Petroleum  Bids.  2.TA  .Monfsomery  J 
Sterling  *311-2  Central  1177  Exbrook  2-»67t  J 
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OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD  INSTALLS  NEW  GOSS  PRESSES 
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Covering  the  bountiful  Nebraska  and  Southwest  Iowa 
market,  the  World-Herald  has  installed  the  finest, 
fastest  presses  for  the  production  of  more  than  230,000 
papers  daily  and  Sunday. 

Six  Goss  Headliner  Units  with  superimposed  revert'- 
ible  color  couple  and  one  pair  of  Uni-Flow  Folders 
have  been  added,  along  with  a  new  Goss  8-cylinder 
Multi-Color  Press.  The  Headliner  provides  for  full 
r.o.p.  color  with  extra  flexibility  in  positions  made 
possible  by  Goss  Portable  Color  Fountains.  The  Multi- 
Color  Press  gives  complete  facilities  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  color  comic  sections  and  supplements. 

With  excellent  news  and  market  coverage,  this  new 
equipment  in  a  new  plant  rounds  out  the  World- 
Herald's  service  to  readers  and  advertisers  in  one  of 
the  world's  wealthiest  trade  territories. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 
1535  S.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago  8 

Oupfex  OiWiion:  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.,  LTD.,  PRESTON.  ENGLAND 


■‘"’led  In  D.  S.  A. 


Make  your  next  test  in  Knoxville 
where  you  can  the  results 


You  ’ll  find  |)lenty  of  reasons  for  making  Knoxville 
your  next  test  market.  For  Knoxville  lias  all  it  takes — 
and  MORI*:. 

Here  is  a  market,  sizable,  eompaet,  and  aeeessilde — 
vet  relatively  free  of  outside  influences.  It’s  a  com¬ 
munity  of  varied,  hut  representative,  |>o|uilation  fTroups 
—  a  <*itv  su|)|)orte<l  hy  its  own  husinesses  and  industries 
with  an  effective  huyiii'r  income  of  s.),717  per  family.* 

^Source:  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power  1948 


If  you  want  to  know  more,  write 
The  Knoxville  News-SeeM 
or  contact  Scripps-Howard  offices 
in  the  city  nearest  you. 

Try  Knoxville!  ^ 


NEW  YOtK  ....  WorU  r«/*Bram  COlUMBUS . CitiiK  '1  -a  DENVER  .  .  . 

CLEVELAND . Pntt  CINCINNATI . Poit  Cg*Vf  BIRMINGHAM 

PITTSBURGH . Pr.i.  KENTUCKY . Po.l  MEMPHIS  .  .  .  . 

SAN  FRANCISCO . N*wi  Covmgfon  •dffion,  Cincmnoff  Posf  11  ^^^^9  MEMPHIS  .  . 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timti  KNOXVILLE . N«w,.Swif»w/  ■  WASHINGTON 


RocL^  Ml.  News  EVANSVILLE . Pw 

. Post  HOUSTON . Prau 


Commmrcial  App«a/  FORT  WORTH . Prvsl 

.  .  Prtu-Scimilor  ALBUQUERQUE  .•••..  JribvM 
.....  N,ws  EL  PASO  ..•••••  Hfald-Pott 


Ctmral  Adrurliung  D»partm»nl 


3>0  Peril  Aveeee 


Chicese  •  Sen  Ereedsce  •  OetreH  >  Cincinnetl  •  PkNeBel^hle  •  Pert  Wertk 
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